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Perhaps no oiroumstauce during the whole 
war had shown the inoompetency of the govern- 
ment and the heads of departments more than this 
miserable conduct in regard to the arabulaaces. 
Dr. Smith had furnished to the country, as was 
shown in a former chapter, a di;tuiled and most 
particular accouat of the ambulances sent out; 
but these instruments of relief, if they ever 
existed, had not found their way to the Crimea 
up to an advanced date in January, 1855. 
Well might Mr. Macdonald say in one of his 
letters from Scutari, that what was wanting 
there and in the Crimea was a dictator, com- 
petent to grapple with the difficulties, to set 
aside routine, to sweep out from the hospitals 
and commissariat all incompetent persons, and 
to insist upon the immediate execution of every 
command. This was the obvious remedy for 
so profound an emergency, instead of sending 
out commissions of inquiry, to patch up, as 
Mr. Layard told the government in the house, 
the negligent nominees of the government, 
whose callousness and imbecility disgraced the 
nation and destroyed the troops. Letters from 
ofScers are in many respects more instructive 
as to the state of things than letters from 
soldiers. One, from an officer in the fourth 
division, will exemplify this : — 

Before Seias{opol, Jan. 15. 

"It is certainly dreadfully cold now; and 
fancy living in canvas tents, with the snow a 
foot deep on the plain, and of course in drifts 
much deeper ! The poor 63rd have at last 
almost disappeared, and we are to have the 
18th up now to relieve them. The cavalry, to 
their great disgust, are now turned to the only 
possible use that can be found for them — 
namely, to bring up our food, though the cook- 
ing of it is a sad affair, there being very little 
fuel left. They also use the cavalry for ambu- 
lances, and a very ghastly procession of sick 
and dying men, perched on gaunt horses, goes 
away terribly often from up here ; it is a great 
thing getting them away at all, for they net'er 
seem to recover in our hospital here. The 
survivors of a six mile jolt on a rough road 
may benefit from change of air, and, at any 
rate, more attention can be paid to those left 
behind. I must tell you an insti^nce, while I 
think of it, of the clever way in which every- 
thing connected with the array is done at home 
as well as out here. "We got up at last about 
twenty pairs of boots per company — a great 
want, as the men were in a wretched state, 
and — would you believe? — they were all ton 
small, and except a very few pairs, utterly 
useless. How curiously the vein of incapacity 
seems to wind about through everything, not 
omitting even the humble boot! 

"With endless wealth, great popular enthu- 
.liasm, numberless ships, the best material for 



soldiers in the world, we are the worst clad, 
worst fed, worst housed ai-my that ever was 
read of. Our wealth may be seen rotting in 
different forms at Balaklava; our ships bring 
the wrong things to the wrong people, and 
generally leave them at the wrong places; 
our soldiers die of inanition, and our fine 
horses die for want of forage, which rots about 
the port. Let us hope in time to learn wisdom. 
It is an astonishing thing how long John Bull, 
who is in most things a business man, has sat 
quiet and got so little for his money. We 
do, indeed, thoroughly appreciate the feelings 
about us at home, whence every description of 
necessary and luxury is being sent to us; in 
fact, everything that can be got for love or 
money seems to be on its way ; and the people 
of England would, I am certain (if they could 
be procured), send us out at once what we so 
sadly want — a box or two of hermetically- 
sealed generals, commissaries, , quartermaster- 
generals, &c., all fit for immediate use in any 
climate (see the directions on the lid). Per- 
haps, in time, we may make some ourselves — 
who knows? 

" Janumy ,10th. A gentle thaw has set in. 
The health of the troops is much the same ; they 
fade away quite quietly and patiently, dying 
at the rate of 100 per diem, independently of 
the sick, who go oif to Balaklava or remain in 
the hospital here. I took a naval friend round 
the camp this morning, and he was terribly 
shocked at all he saw, as, living on board ship, 
he had not much idea of it. The truth is, 
people in England do not know half enough 
of our miseries. The post is going out, so 
adieu!" 

A regimental officer of rank wrote : — 

Before Sebastopol, Jan. 20. 

"May 1855 be more satisfactory to us than 
has been the gloomy termination of 1854! 
I have received two- newspapers and your 
letter without any apparent delay. Letters 
come regularly, but newspapers are not so 
sure, being in many instances, in my opinion, 
confiscated by unscrupulous persons after being 
landed from the mail steamer, but before reach- 
ing the heights of Sebastopol. 

" In the shape of news I can give you but 
little ; for days together the whole affair 
appears to be slumbering. Then, generalh'' 
about midnight, a furious cannonading match 
between the French and Russians will wake 
us up for about twenty minutes. Again the 
fire slackens, and again the monotonous boom 
— boom — boom every hour or so is resumed. 
Having now been 114 days within range, the 
whistle of a ball has lost its effect, unless, 
indeed, most dangerously near. The ear in- 
stantly detects French, English, or Russian 
shot, and of the last almost its course. 

" The sufferings of the troops are very great ; 
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death and disease on every side. Some of the 
regiments recently arrived, and principiiUy 
composed of young men, are reported to be 
nearly Iwrs de combat. I write this in a well- 
wom paijvas tent, the snow eight inches deep 
"without, the ink now half frozen, and totully 
so almost every night. That any exist asto- 
nishes me, for even the miserable tent must at 
least half the week be exchanged for the open 
trenches. However, no matter what we have 
to suffer, doubtless some will survive ; but very 
few who originally encamped before Sebastopol 
will, I am very much afraid, leave the ground. 
With regard to the raw reinforcements, they 
die three to one in proportion to the veterans. 
This is indeed a sad tale — but it is true. 

" In our happiest times, in dear old England, 
a brighter sun never looked down upon us 
than it did on Christmas-day, 1854. Standing 
that day on Green Hill, the yellow ruins of 
Sebastopol, and the white tents of the belea- 
guering armies, stretched on either side, caused 
many reflections — sad and solemn retrospec- 
tion for the brave men who slept the sleep of 
death around us — ^joyful and glorious perspec- 
tive, picturing to myself the ultimate fate of 
the formidable fortress. Perhaps I may have 
been too sanguine, but 'hope on, hope ever,' is 
a good motto. Such was Christmas-day, 1854, 
4 P.M. ; yet to that hour the division to which 
I belong had not received an ounce of meat a 
man for dinner — in fact, dinner we had none. 

" In Turkey, with genial warmth, fuel for 
cookery, and no enemy to contend against, 
commissariat rations were to be had in abun- 
dance, besides tea, sugar, rice, potatoes, ale 
and porter, for comparatively nominal prices ; 
yet here, with cold, disease, and powerful 
enemies in front, flank, and rear, commissariat 
supplies are frequently ' short, ' and extras 
have totally disappeared. I do not blame the 
commissariat in the Crimea — I do not blame 
the people of England. I am well aware that 
England is willing to do her utmost for us, and 
I am also aware that she can do rnore for her 
defenders than any other nation ; but there 
must exist in our executive department some 
grossly incompetent functionaries, otherwise 
we certainly would not now be rotting amid 
the storms of a Crimean winter. 

" I have just read the foUovfing: — ' If the 
Crimean Army Eund progresses as it has 
begun, our brave fellows before Sebastopol 
will spend a jolly Christmas.' Ah me ! I 
made my dinner that day of a 2 lb. loaf, pur- 
chased in the French camp for two shillings 
and eight pence. We read of woodea houses, 
fur coats, caps, long boots, &o., but these sup- 
plies should have been forthcoming in Novem- 
ber, since which 2000 stalwart soldiers have 
been hurried to untimely graves for the lack of 
such provision." 



A remarkable letter appeared at this junc- 
ture from Colonel Napier to the Times, which 
deserved more notice from the public and the 
authorities than it at the time obtained : — 

" Sm, — Quoting from your correspondent in 
yesterday's leading article, on the state of the 
war, you say, ' There is no doubt, no despon- 
dency out here; no one feels diffident for an 
instant of ultimate success.' I must admit I 
would not have given credence to the above, 
had I not at the same time happened to have 
seen a letter, dated ' Camp before Sebastopol, 
January 15,' from a regimental officer of rank, 
which completely corroborates this fact. After 
describing the wretched state of our soldiers, 
still under canvas, the thermometer at 8° and 
10° (which is 19° lower than it has been here • 
during the coldest weather we have had of 
late), with three feet of snow on the ground, 
starved, overworked, without fuel wherewith 
to cook the rations, their clothes in rags, and 
in many cases without soles to their shoes; he 
says, ' The poor fellows work, and starve, and 
freeze — and without a murmur die ! ' 

" Adverting next to your memorable article 
of the 23rd of December, on the state of affairs 
in the camp before Sebastopol, every word of 
which he says is true, this of&cer thus con- 
tinues, after alluding to a friend about to 
return home : — ■' Eor my part, I would not 
myself go home if I could ; I was always a 
hardy animal, and hope to pull through it and 
see the business out, for Sebastopol mnst fall ! ' 
And this noble fellow, a true specimen of 
indomitable endurance and real British pluck, 
belongs to that ' regimental ' class on whom it 
was' attempted to throw the whole onus of our 
failures during the war. They are at the 
camp most anxious for the assault; but, alas! 
it is like their wish for dry frosty weather 
during the lately prevailing rains. They appear 
little to foresee what the realisation of such a 
wish would bring. 

"Weeks and weeks ago I wrote and warned 
the 'authorities' (warnings based on personal 
experience) of what a Crimean winter was 
likely to be. Weeks and weeks ago, I recom- 
mended that large quantities of sheepskin 
clothing should be sent out to our troops ; I 
warned the authorities of the probably fatal 
consequences of their attempting to pass the 
winter under tents ; I recommended that sub- 
terranean habitations should be dug, and ex- 
cavations made for shelter in the sides of the 
hills. I did this at the risk of being called an 
officious meddler, but unexpectedly received 
most courteous replies to the suggestions which 
I made. However, in tliis aristocratic land, 
when was an opinion, unbacked by ' title, high 
position, parliamentary influence, or wealth,' 
ever thought worthy of the slightest regard? 
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Had my suggestions been attended to, even 
with the Balaklava road in its present state, a 
repetition of the Moscow tragedy might possibly 
not have ensued. 

" Our rulers have wantonly neglected, in the 
prosecution of the war, those appliances of 
mechanism and science which are at their 
command. I pointed out a means by which I 
imagined — and still imagine. — that the dock- 
yards, arsenal, and shipping of Sebastopol might 
be destroyed, without on our part the loss of a 
single man ; at all events, the trial might have 
been made — it might yet be made, and at very 
little cost, even were expense to be regarded with 
such an object in view. I could at this moment 
show how the efS.cienc}' of our troops, and their 
destructive powers, might be greatly increased ; 
but publicity in this case would prove of more 
advantage to the enemy than to ourselves, for 
they might condescend to avail themselves of 
a suggestion which our rulers would only 
' pooh, pooh ! ' " 

The indifference and routine, the aristocratic 
coldness and contempt for all beneath their 
circle, which characterised the government and 
the officials, so as to provoke the severe stric- 
tures of Colonel Napier, continued, notwith- 
standing all the miseries recorded in letters 
similar to those which fill the foregoing pages. 
The people of England manifested their gene- 
rositj' and sympathy towards the sufferers, and 
their indignation with the government was 
universally expressed; but the popular deference 
to the great paralysed all plans which were 
suggested to make the government and the 
heads of departments feel that the country was 
roused to overthrow the system. This want 
of determined political energy at home to meet 
the crisis abroad, was the subject of a letter 
by the Honourable Sydney Osborne to the 
2'imes, which produced, by its bold, energetic, 
and truthful tone, a very wide-spread effect : — 

" SiE, — Is England voiceless ? Are the days 
for ever gone in which public indignation can 
find for itself a vent? Does constitutional 
government consist in the mute submission of 
the masses to the neglect of their every interest 
and feeling? We hear the wail of discomfited, 
discouraged, and betrayed ' party ; ' we hear 
as yet no wail from the millions whose every 
feeling has been outraged, whose dearest inte- 
rests have been betrayed. Is there one of our 
so-called statesmen really so dull of 'apprehen- 
sion that he does not know what is stirring in 
■the public mind, though — ^why I know not — 
its outburst is as yet smothered ? Is not society 
deluged with letters from the Crimea, all telling 
one tale — the utter incapacity of Lord Raglan; 
letters, not only of newspaper correspondents, 
not of mere civilian lookers-on, nor of inex- 
perienced ofiicers,- but the outpourings of the 



disappointed, disgusted hearts of experienced 
ofiicers, who, loving the man, stand amazed at 
his want of all that which, as a general, should 
make him respected? Yes, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge has spoken out the real truth — it has 
been a soldier's campaign. What has been won 
has been won by the pure bravery of the men 
and the ofiicers doing the physical work of the 
war. Sir E. B. Lytton says, ' Dismiss the 
ministry, and save the army.' Common sense 
declares that to be no army which has only 
the valour of its officers and soldiers to depend 
upon. Would the country speak out that 
which it really wants, it would be, not to visit 
the minister of war with the whole weight of 
all that has brought us to our present grief; 
but to crjr for the dismissal of that leader on 
the spot — those blind, obstinate, prejudiced 
men at home, whoso apathy and ignorance of 
modern warfare would make every effort of 
any minister abortive. 

" Is it a time for this yet great country to he 
mocked by the pettish actings of jealous, worn- 
out party leaders ? In ordinary seasons, these 
foolish contentions of the pets of party might 
amuse, and do no more. We are sacrificing 
an army to the power we treated with con- 
tempt ; we are nursed in our moial and ph}-- 
sical sickness by the power whose invasion of 
our land seemed but yesterday to be the bug- 
bear to fright us from our long, peaceful sleep. 
We are becoming weakened in every muscle of 
our national strength, and yet we are as though 
all this was a mere dream — the nation, the fund- 
holders, the taxpayers, the mourners are passive. 

" What do the public really care whether 
Lord J. Russell is the pitiable thing the Duke 
of Newcastle and his own speech seem to 
prove him to be ? It may be a serious ques- 
tion to those who, whig-bound by the fostered 
prejudices of years, think there can be no 
progress in liberality and freedom, unless this 
one lord is to lead, or at least to hold the 
power to diestroy those who won't move at his 
command. Does the country, using its own 
sober discretion, see its only safety in the rule 
of some one of half-a-dozen lords, who have 
been tried again and again, until the history 
of modern times is a mere kaleidoscope, show- 
ing the shaking of these aristocratic fragmenLs 
iuto different patterns, each the wonder of one 
day, the contempt of the next? 

" Poor England ! poor army ! Still sing thj' 
cherished national anthem; still shout, for its 
music's sake, 'Rule Britannia!' but do, with 
something like consistency, be up at this time 
to act, to save your queen from becoming the 
sovereign of a country that knows not how to 
afford her a ministry, save her an army, or 
employ for her a fleet. That cool, calculating 
discretion which in common hours of trial 
bids the land be quiet, lest talking to those 
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■who steer the state's yessel should disturh 
them, is now treason. The worst feature of 
the worst democracy could show nothing worse, 
nothing more ominous, than the passive sub- 
mission of the subjects of a constitutional 
monarchy, for the sake of an aristocracy, to a 
tampering with every private principle, every 
j)ublic obligation, which should uphold the 
honour of the monarch." 

There is no doubt that this and similar 
letters, which were called forth by the tidings 
from the Crimea and the Bosphorus, prepared the 
public mind for the overthrow of the ministry, 
which will be noticed in a separate chapter. 

While the men were enduring so much 
in the Crimea, the horses were fast dying, so 
that by the end of January the cavalry horses 
were nearly altogether destroyed. When the 
surging discontent at home compelled the go- 
vernment to institute a commission of inquiry. 
Colonel TuUooh and Sir J. M'Neil were sent 
out to the Crimea to investigate on the spot the 
causes of so much disaster. It has been neces- 
sary frequently to refer to this commission, and 
to the report it made : this report criminated 
various authorities. Mr. Commissary Pilder 
incuiTed some censure, although it appears 
■'hat he was much more "sinned against than 
sinning." The general commanding the light 
cavalry, the Earl of Cardigan, and the general- 
in-cbief of cavalry, the Earl of Luoan, were 
blamed for not having the horses hutted, or in 
any way placed under shelter until the incle- 
ment winter was far advanced (until the end 
of January, and in some cases until February), 
and for neglecting opportunity to bring up 
fodder to the cavah-y camp. Whatever may 
have been the amount of error chargeable upon 
these officers, it does not appear to have arisen 
fiom any indifference to the efficiency of the 
service, or of the preservation of the horses. 
These noblemen were at discord ; Lord Lucan 
was not a favourite at head-quarters in the 
Crimea, although possessing vast influence at 
the Horse Guards ; and these circumstances 
militated against such arrangements as might 
otherwise have been easily made. After the 
battle of Balaklava, the coolness between the 
commander-in-chief and the lieutenant-general 
of cavalry was obvious. W hatever Lord Lucan 
might have accomplished if he had acted more 
resolutelj^ on his own responsihility, it cannot 
bo denied by those most disposed to censure 
him (and many are disposed to do so to an un- 
just extent), tliat his representations to head- 
quarters, made early in the winter, were sensi- 
ble and necessarj', and that these representa- 
tions were treated with neglect. The report 
of the commissioners reflected much upon the 
quartermaster-general's department, and upon 
General Airey personally. The commander- 



in-chief, more by implication than directly, 
was comprised among the blame-worthy. The 
report attributed the destruction of the cavalry 
to the neglect and mismanagement of such of 
the generals as had to do with it. Lord Raglan, 
General Airey, Lord Lucan', Lord Cardigan, 
and Mr. Commissary-general Filder, were all 
held responsible for the loss of the horses. 
When their report was returned to the govern- 
ment, there was great reluctance to publish it. 
The commission was alleged to have been a 
private one, and the report to be for the in- 
formation of her majesty and her responsible 
advisers, not for parliament and tlie public — 
their business was to pay and confide. Par- 
liament and the people would not confide, and 
after a hubbub which alarmed the government, 
the report was permitted to see the light. Im- 
mediately the accused generals raised a cry 
that injustice had been done them, and all 
their powerful aristocr-atic connexions joined in 
the cry. The accused officers were courtiers 
and friends, or connexions, of the commander-in- 
chief. One of the most implicated, the Hon. 
Colonel Gordon, of the quartermaster-general's 
department, is son of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the late premier, a much idolised personage 
at court. Such influences and connexions were 
not to be trifled with; these officers impugned 
the accuracy of the report, and, by implication, 
the honesty of the commissioners. A new 
investigation was demanded. The government 
and the Horse Guards hit upon the expedient 
of selecting a number of general officers, them- 
selves the vei'y types of routine — men who 
would be sure to do, in the same circumstances, 
the same things which the commissioners had 
denounced. This new commission sat in the 
hall of Chelsea Hospital, and examined wit- 
nesses. Sir John M'Neil refused to degrade 
himself by being present — he had accepted a 
commission from the crown, and had fulfilled 
it, and had no more to do with the business. 
Colonel Tulloch, his colleague, took a different 
view of his dut)'; be attended and addressed 
the court, summoned witnesses, and cross-ex- 
amined the witnesses of the accused generals, 
until he at last broke down phj'sically under 
his herculean exertions. The generals consti- 
tuting the court of inquisition made a report 
acquitting every one. The country laughed 
at the report; it all along ridiculed the ap- 
pointment of the board of inquiry itself; the 
mode in which it would proceed, and the judg- 
ment at which it would arrive, were as obvious 
as the motives for its appointment; and the 
whole metropolitan press denounced the affair 
as a "job," and predicted its issue. The issue 
was such as enabled the court and the Horso 
Guards to keep on their staff appointments tho 
men whom the Crimea commission had repre- 
sented as bunglers, or worse. Yet it is impos- 
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slble to deny that the inquiry brought to light 
a greatdeal more than was known before. If 
it acquitted the generals, and evaded as much 
as possible all admission of the disasters, or cen- 
sure of the military system which led to them, 
it brought into public view many exculpating 
circumstances so far as the cavalry generals 
were concerned. If the horses were not sheltered 
and fed, the fault did not lie 'wholly, or even 
principally with them — and this is made obvious 
by the Chelsea inquiry, whereas the Crimea 
report brought them under a dark cloud of im- 
peachment. The integrity of the Crimea com- 
mission was also made apparent. The way 
in which all- these contradictory things were 
brought about was by witnesses — " officers and 
gentlemen" — whose testimony was of one hue 
when given in the Crimea before commissioners 
invested with power by the crown, and of an- 
other hue when given in Chelsea Hospital, and 
the opinion and desires of " the Prince," the 
commander-in-chief, and the government, were 
well known. It was difficult, under the 
circumstances, for the commissioners in the 
Crimea to arrive at other conclusions than those 
at which they arrived ; equally difl&oult, ac- 
cepting the evidence of the same witnesses, for 
the Chelsea inquirers to arrive at a judgment 
much opposed to that which they promulgated, 
but which has been met by the ridicule of the 
press and the people, and the ill-suppressed 
sneers of the keen-witted premier himself. As 
a specimen of the mode in which the accused 
generals have run the gauntlet of the public and 
the press, let the following suffice as a sample. 
The Earl of Cardigan impugned the integrity 
of the Crimea report as to the amount of forage 
given to the horses in November; this his lord- 
ship did in a letter to the minister of war. 
His lordship's letter was thus subjected to the 
strictures of a military correspondent of a morn- 
ing journal : — ■ 

"In the explanatory letter which the Earl 
of Cardigan addressed to Lord Panmure, on the 
subject of the animadversions which he con- 
ceived had been cast upon him by the M'Neil- 
Tulloch report, his lordship attempted to prove, 
from documents to which he referred, that the 
cavalry horses of the Light Brigade had, during 
the month of November, 1854, received much 
more food than the commissioners' report, 
and the evidence of the colonels of the light 
cavalry regiments, had represented them to have 
received. He stated that the commissariat re- 
ports, sent to him daily by Colonel Mayow, 
showed that on the 17th of November the 
horses had hay and corn, ' but not their full 
allowance;' and that up to the 22d they had 
barley, 'but not quite their full rations.' His 
lordship also remarked that he believed Colonel 
Doherty's statement, that ten horses had 
dropped down dead while being led down from 



the encampment on the heights of Balaklava, 
to be an exaggeration. 

"We see, from a letter addressed to Lord 
Cardigan to the assistant adjutant-general of 
the cavahy division, dated the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1854, that on that day his lordship re- 
signed his command, and by his own showing 
the horses of his brigade had, up to the 22d of 
November, been tolerably well fed. 

" Lord Cardigan, on his return from the 
Crimea, made a good many speeches in public. 
I wish to compare his account of the condition 
of the light cavalry brigade, which he had then 
just left, as delivered to the burgesses of Nor- 
thampton early in 1855, with that with which 
he has recently favoured Lord Panmure in 
Eebruary, 1856. In addressing the mayor, 
aldermen, and town- council of Northampton, 
the papers of the day reported Lord Cardigan 
to have said that — 

" 'Had it not been from circumstances, aris- 
ing partly from ill-health, over which he had 
no control, he should not have deemed it his 
duty to leave the seat of war at that time, 
although perhaps his remaining there would 
have been almost useless, for lie had nothing left 

to command In addition to other 

special reasons for losses incurred, hundreds of 
cavalry horses died through the commissariat 
failing to provide provisions or forage for them. 
Before he left the army, which was early in 
December, the horses of the brigade which he 
had the honour to command, had been eighteen 
days without hay, and but a very small portion 
of barley had been given them to keep them 
alive. The consequence was that the horses 
died daily in great numbers in the lines.' 

" How can Lord Cardigan reconcile these 
statements, made when the real facts of the 
case were fresh in his memory, with the de- 
fence of his conduct which he has now laid 
before Lord Panmure, in which he labours to 
prove, at the expense of the characters of the 
officers under his command, that at the time 
he resigned it, the condition of the horses of 
his brigade was not nearly so bad as those 
officers had represented it in their evidence 
before the commission to be?" 

The Chelsea Board maniiged to transfer the 
responsibility from one officer to another, so 
as at last to fix it upon " the system." Sir 
Richard Airey was exonerated from blame 
because Commissary-general Filder did not 
supply him with his requisitions ; the com- 
missary was freed from blame because he was 
hampered for want of transport ; the provision 
of transport was the work of the commander- 
in-chief — he depended upon the commander-in- 
chief at home; and his responsibility was so 
divided with the Board of Ordnance, the Ad- 
miralty, the 'War-offlce, and the Treasury, that 
the thing was dissipated and lost, eluding the 
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pursuit of wiser heads and quicker hands than 
those of the jury of generals who sat in the 
hall of Chelsea College. 

It is remarkable, that while among the Turks 
the loss of life far exceeded that of the British, 
they lost few horses — as they generally placed 
them for shelter under their own tents, which 
were better made than those of either the 
French or English. While matters were in 
this condition in the Crimea, but little hope 
was iiifiTsed by the arrival of reinforcements of 
either men or horses. Some Asiatic horses were 
imported, and also a considerable number of 
mules, many of them Spanish ; but the animals 
died off with great rapidity, being unable to 
endure the treatment of the camp any more 
than their predecessors. 

The new arrival of officers came out well 
prepared for the weather as they thought — they 
had an abundance of pea-coats, Makintoshes, 
leggings, freize over-alls, tastefully got up sheep- 
skms, long boots, and some, greatly to the 
amusement of the old hands, brought um- 
brellas ! The supply of fine soups and Martin's 
blacking, with wliich several of these gentlemen 
were furnished, was a source of much banter 
to them. The correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle gave this humorous portraiture of 
these uninitiated gentry: — "It is curious to 
trace these fresh men through the phases of 
their acclimatisation to the campaign. I had 
the good fortune of meeting two of them the 
other day, j ust as, covered with dust and per- 
spiration after a long day's hard ride, I was 
galloping over the road from Kadikoi to Balak- 
lava. They stopped me, but if they had not 
done so I should certainly have stopped them. 
They were worth looking at ; it made me feel 
at home, and I had a great mind to ask them 
for the whereabouts of an omnibus, or the 
starting of the last "Woolwich train. They 
looked for all the world as if somebody had 
packed them carefully in a box, with plenty 
of v/adding and tissue-paper, and sent them 
down to St. Katherine's Wharf, with directions 
of ' This side up,' and ' Fragile — not to he 
roughly handled.' The men had fancy whips 
too, slight whalebone affairs, whose ephemeral 
existence half- an-h our' s ride on a Cossack 
horse would most assuredly terminate. And 
their bright silver spurs had actually round 
rowels — good-natured inoffensive rowels, that 
reminded one of park nags and a decent canter 
across Dulwich Common. And the men's faces 
were round andjoUy, red and white, and their 
chins as smooth as a real young lady's on her 
first coming out. While humbly replying to 
their stern questions, I looked at these men 
with undisguised astonishment, while they 
with a well-bred indifference, which it did 
my heart good to see, scanned and marked 
down my tarnished gold lace, rusty sword, and 



unblaokened boots, and slightly smiled at the 
haversack which dangled at my side, and th& 
rough Cossack pony which shook its long mane 
in their smooth faces. That was some days 
ago. I have seen the men since with half their 
shine taken out of them by a couple of nights 
under canvas, and a few meals on (not at) our 
camp mess-table, the ground. Their blue and 
velvet bore traces of dust, their metal sheaths 
had suspicious spots about them, and their 
chins were darkened with a beard of two days' 
growth. They rode rough Cossack ponies, and 
groaned under the weight of heavy haversacks, 
and, what is worse, their faces somewhat pale 
and jaundiced, gave indications of that terrible 
' seediness' which affects new comers, which, 
if neglected, sends them either home on sick 
leave, or to some shunned spot outside the 
camp, where the turf is broken and tlie brown 
earth heaped in. little hillocks — where the weary 
of the army take their long rest, whither no 
bugle call reaches, and no alarm gun sends its 
booming sounds." 

There was hope however inspired, when, 
early in January, the camp heard that the 
railway expedition would certainly sail, and 
the accession of papers and letters from Eng- 
land was eagerly welcomed, in order to ascer- 
tain the progress of "the navvies." Thejr 
were preceded by some of Messrs. Peto and 
Brassy's officers, who at once secured a wharf 
for tlie especial use of "the squadron," so that 
it might not be involved in the common con- 
fusion upon its arrival. This was a wise and 
essential measure, for loss of material and great 
delay would have infallibly befallen the under- 
taking, if once it became mixed up with either 
the army or navy service, or came under the 
control of the harbour-master, quartermastei'- 
general, or any other head of anything there. 
Lord Kaglan ordered the troops to give any 
assistance that might be requisite, and accord- 
ingly fatigue parties were employed to pull 
down some old buildings, so that the "navvies" 
might have a separate locale for themselves 
and their appurtenances. Great was the de- 
light of these rough men when the vessel con- 
taining them weighed, and sailed from Black- 
wull. Captain Andrews had tlie ill-luck to. 
tell them, in one of his excellent and judi- 
cious addresses, that "the eyes of Europe were 
upon them." It never occurred to them untU. 
then that their importance was so great, 
and their vanity was inflated to any dimen- 
sions. As they wei-e all to be well armed with 
Colt's revolvers, they vowed marvellous things 
against the Eussians, whom they were to assail 
with pick and pistol, and to demolish along with 
their stronghold. They constantly reminded 
one another, if any exploit was projected, that 
" the eyes of Europe were upon them." Some 
such consciousness must have impelled them to- 
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play the conspicuous part they did on their 
arrival at Gibraltar : they literally " stormed 
the rock," as they proposed to do. Great was 
the surprise with which the sentinels and 
officers saw these strangely apparelled and 
stalwart men climbing up the almost perpen- 
dicular face of the rock, and pushing their way 
into every conceivable place, however improper, 
which Gibraltar contained. The astonishment 
was mutual ; the garrison and inhabitants in 
turn gazed at the novel visitors, who oifured 
to treat all they met, " if there was any 
tidy place nigh : " — officers, soldiers, and civi- 
lians, were without distinction the objects of 
their benevolent intentions. After doing a 
good deal of unintended mischief, and com- 
pleting a few fights among themselves, which 
did not appear to disturb their harmony much; 
and having offered various challenges to such 
persons as they met, Spaniards more particu- 
larly, to "try it on," they were collected on 
board again, > and seriously rebuked for tlieir 
wild behaviour. This took them more by sur- 
prise than the rook of Gibraltar itself, for they 
considered that they had performed all matters 
most handsomely; having given every one they 
met a friendly shake hands, and as friendly an 
offer to drink or fight with them as might 
best furnish their new acquaintances with an 
opportunity for pleasure. The Spanish resi- 
dents literally ran away from them ; the English 
were, on the whole, pleased with the harm- 
less manifestation of home eccentricities. The 
navvies gave assurances to their superiors 
that they would be quite different men at the 
next place where they should land. On tlieir 
arrival at Malta, however, they showed such 
tokens of excitement, that their superintendents 
would allow them to go ashore only upon the 
condition of taking no money with them. They 
acceded to this arrangement; but finding that 
at Malta, as well as everywhere else, money is 
a sine qud non, they consulted together how 
to get a little of it. They hit upon a novel 
expedient thoroughly characteristic, and as 
thoroughly successful. They dispersed them- 
selves about La Valetta, announcing that at a 
certain hour a magnificent display of the art 
of self-defence would be made, by real British 
pugilists, for the benefit of two distinguished 
professors of " the noble art." At the hour 
appointed the astonished people of Valetta 
and the garrison assembled in great numbers; 
the sparring came off with much eclat. The 
public were delighted, many of them never 
having seen the like before. Money was 
showered into the hats of the navvies by offi- 
cers, soldiers, and seamen, and by all classes 
of the English, who were rather proud of the 
physical display made by their countrymen in 
the presence of the Maltese. The Maltese 
were quite satisfied that they had their money's 



worth in the novel exhibition ; and the navvies, 
replenished in pocket, thus baffled the plans of 
their superintendents, and made Valetta ring 
with the sounds of their joUifioation. They 
were in high favour with the seamen and 
soldiers, the whole proceeding being entirely 
to their taste. At Constantinople it was ap- 
prehended that their oddities would be any- 
thing but amusing to the stolid Turks, and it 
required no small address to prevent them from, 
going on shore. They did not in the least 
appreciate the reason assigned for withholding 
the privilege, that "the place did not belong 
to the queen;" for they replied that " it ought 
to," and expressed their desire to lend a han-d 
to bring about a consummation which would 
favour her ambition and their own amusement. 
When they arrived at Balaklava tliey were fed 
and lodged on board ship until the huts for 
their reception were completed, but they set to 
work with their own peculiar vigour. Their 
principal pastime was boxing and sparring; 
sometimes there were serious battles among 
them. The military authorities were for very 
stringent measures, being apprehensive of mis- 
chievous disturbances ; but Mr. Peto's officers 
begged that the men would be left to them, 
and no inconvenience to the army should be 
experienced — and they were able to make good 
such an assurance. Notwithstanding the por- 
tentous efficiency of picks and revolvers, the 
Eussians did not suff'er at the hands of the 
navvies, otherwise than by the completion of 
the work which they had been sent out to per- 
form. It was not until the end of Januarj' and 
the beginning of February that the draughts of 
railway men and material arrived, but as soon 
as they were fairly hutted, the work began 
and went on with rapidity. 

Meanwhile, to supply the lack of horses — 
especially as the new importations died so fast 
— buffaloes were brought from Baltschick and 
Varna to the number of at least 200 ; some 
of them very soon died from the severity of 
the climate, and the irregularitjr and inadequacy 
of food, and soon after hard work killed more. 
A long row of sheds was erected for them be- 
tween Balaklava and Kadikoi, which obtained 
the name of "Buffalo Town." In this spot 
the fugitives from Balaklava located them- 
selves — Greeks, Jews, Maltese, Kurites, Tar- 
tars, and Turks, displayed a curious melange. 
of nationalities ; and cheated one another, and 
still more successfully cheated all the British 
visitors to Buffalo Town. There was no 
difficulty there, for either commissariat or 
transport service, in getting up huts and even 
houses. Mr. "Woods, in describing this place, 
gives the following amusing and life-like pic- 
ture : — "All the different branches of the 
English, Ereach, and Turkish services, with 
other foreigners innumerable, may be met here 
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on Sunday, in every possible combination of 
■winter costume, from the spruce, active, neat 
French soldier to our own men-of-war's men, 
with huge flowing beard and moustaches, 
greatcoats made of cow-hide, and trowsers of 
buffalo-skin ; resembling, in fact, great bears, 
■with nothing to remind you of our blue-jackets 
but their bold, rollicking, defiant spirit, which 
four long months in the trenches have not been 
able to subdue. The Turks frequent the long, 
gaudy line of tents, where, under the crescent 
and sultan's cipher, gin, raki, coffee, sweet- 
meats, and tobacco, are vended at the most ex- 
orbitant prices, and from which seductions the 
followers of the prophet alwaj's come aWay 
either discontented or drunk. The English 
haunt more extensive stores, where everything 
but the article of which you are in search can 
be obtained; and where, if one asks for pre- 
served meats, he is sure to be told that they 
are all gone, but that some admirable tea- 
spoons, tin kettles, and pocket-combs still 
remain on hand. The Erench have peculiar 
places of their own, in which, after much 
vociferation and many threats of appealing to 
the authorities, they generally wind up by ex- 
pending to the amount of an English penny or 
so. Amid all this clamour and hurry,' little 
Greek and Maltese boys rush in and out, laden 
with eggs, bridles, thick boots, gloves, pipes, 
sausages, and all the other little creature-com- 
forts of which dwellers in the camp are sup- 
posed to stand so much in need, and generously 
offer them to passers-by for about one hundred 
times their actual value. Great was the aston- 
ishment and indignation of the ' navvies,' who 
were at Buffalo Town for the first time yester- 
day, to find the prices at which these things 
found eager purchasers here. Such was the 
scene at our new town on Sunday. Opposite 
the place where all the trade was going on, a 
large party of Turks were digging graves ; 
while, a little below them were a party of our 
own men engaged in a similar melancholy 
duty ; and along the road through the ' town ' 
a long file of sick men from camp, coming in 
on cavalry horses, wrapped in thtir blankets, 
and scarcely able to sit in the saddle, com- 
pleted the melancholy picture, and gave the 
' navvies ' a good idea of a Sunday in the 
Crimea." 

" The long file of sick men," so touohingly 
described by Mr. Woods, continued to descend 
daily, until they reached the appalling num- 
ber of 120 per diem for dispatch to Scutari; 
while many, very many, died on board ship 
passing thither, in the horrid hospital at 
Balaklava, descending the bleak plateau from 
the camp, within the lines, and even in the 
trenches, they sunk from their work, weari- 
ness, and wretchedness, into the repose of 
death. The medical men bore unanimous 



testimony at the end of January, that the 
warm clothing had come " too late." Eor 
the reinforcements the Warm coats, strong 
boots, flannel shirts, and woollen hose, would 
be useful; but the ordeal of November, De- 
cember, and January, had been too severe 
for the ragged host that shivered and wasted 
away for a faithless government. Quietness, 
rest, nourishment, nursing, could alone restore 
the worn-out soldiers; these were not found; 
but they did find in the water or snow-filled 
dyke, misnamed a trench, or on the steep ac- 
clivities of the wind-beaten hill, or in battle 
with the foe — death. 

In a former chapter we treated upon the 
hospitals at Scutari, carrying our notices for- 
ward to January, and giving; a general view of 
their condition during that month. It is only 
necessarjr, therefore, in this place to refer to the 
fact that up to the month of February, from the 
rigours of tlie climate in the Crimea, and the 
causes which Dr. Lyons specified in his report 
already mentioned, those hospitals continued 
to receive new accessions of diseased and mu- 
tilated men ; and that in spite of Miss Night- 
ingale and her excellent coadjutors, male and 
female, the horrors of the lazar-houscs on 
the Bosphorus continued. A contemporary 
writer, who is anonymous, thus sums up the 
frightful history of these receptacles of the 
diseased : — " When the old year had' given 
place to the new, all alike found their prospects 
darkening. The horrors, although slightly, 
changed in kind, were greater in aggregate 
amount at the end of January than they had 
been in November. This arose from the enor- 
mous number of invalids seAt every week from 
the Crimea. At the end of January there were 
5000 sick men at the camp alone ; and as these 
accumulated too rapidly for the surgeons to 
attend to them, they were sent off by sliip-loads 
to Scutari, where they added to a scene of 
confusion already overwhelming. Not only did 
the two hospitals at Scutari become filled 
almost to the doors, but seven other hospitals 
on different parts of the Turkish shores — that 
is, cavalry stables near the Barrack Hos- 
pital, fitted up with 150 beds; an hospital for 
500 convalescents in the Sultan's Spring Palace, 
near the General Hospital ; an hoapittil for 400 
convalescents at Abydos, on the Dardanelles ; 
another at Kulali, on the Bosphorus, at first 
appropriated to Russian prisoners, but after- 
wards made available for British sick by the 
removal of the Russians to the arsenal at Stam- 
boul; an hospital for convalescents at Smyrna; 
and two hospital ships in the Golden Horn; 
besides the Naval Hospital at Therapia — be- 
came almost equally crowded : and the open 
square of the Barrack Hospital was now fitted 
up with a structure for 1000 additional pa- 
tients. The total number was not less than 
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6000, superadded to the 5000 at tlie camp. 
The glory of the victories no longer cheered the 
enfeebled and sickened soldiers ; the wounded 
men, in November, had some prospect of re- 
covery ; but those wounded at a later date 
were kept down by dysentery and fever, and, 
the wounds refusing to heal, the grave speedily 
claimed its own ; or they arrived exhausted 
with chronic disease firmly rooted in their 
broken constitutions, and almost beyond the 
chance of successful treatment. An almost 
insupportable gloom now overspread the hos- 
pitals, multiplying the miseries already terrible 
enoiijjh. It may well be imagined that the 
position of Miss Nightingale and her com- 
panions became more trying as the difficulties 
accumulated in number." 

Early in 1855 the Civil Hospital at Smyrna 
was instituted, and it~ proved a great benefit. 
It was confined to medical patients, which 
relieved the hospitals in the Bosphorus from a 
large class of patients less likely to be attended 
to there than any other at that juncture. It 
was at the close of December, 1854, that 
a plan for establishing an hospital, chiefly 
or exclusively under the care of civilians, 
was mooted, and in January the government 
resolved to carry it out. On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, the Duke of Newcastle announced 
in the House of Lords — "It will be neces- 
sary, in spite of all .opposition, and all profes- 
sional feeling to the contrary, to introduce into 
the army hospitals the civil element." The 
government of Lord Aberdeen having fallen, 
the Duke of Newcastle surrendered the War- 
office to Lord Panmure, who followed up the 
scheme of his predecessor; and directed the 
following circular to the heads of the London 
hospitals, and appended a form of agreement 
for the signatures of such physicians as would 
' consent to go out in -the service of the govern- 
ment. "We are particular in laying before 
our readers this circular and the agreement, 
that they may better judge of the subsequent 
extraordinary conduct of the British govern- 
ment : — 

COri' OF LOKB r.VNMUEK's IKTTEE 10 THE 
GOVESNOES or LONDOIf HOSPITALS. 

War Department, lebruary 17. 
Gentl-embn-,— I am desired by Lord Panmure to 
request vour immediate and earnest consideration of a 
subject which at this moment engages his lordship's 
most a.-sioas attention— namely, the best means of 
ronderin" the vast professional resources of Great lintain, 
and more particularly of the metropolis, available for the 
medical relief of the British army at the seat of war 
Xord Panmure is well aware that members of the medical 
profession ever forward ia a cause of humanity, no less 
than of patriotism, would not be wanting to respond to 
any appeal which might be addressed to them by the 
government; but his lordship is of opinion that the 
present necessities of the army call for medical assistance 
if an order wliich can only be insured by selection from 
individuals who have already given proof of their posses- 
sion of the requisite skill, and whose antecedents gua- 



rantee tlieir experience ; such individuals must be looked 
for first in the medical establisimieuts of the great 
metropolitan hospitals. 

I lun directed by Lord Panmure to request your aid 
and concurrence in his organisation of a special civil 
medical staff to assist the military medical staff of the 
army at the seat of war. His lordship considers that this 
could be best effected by your selection of two or more 
medical gentlemen for the posts of physician and surgeon; 
of four or more other gentlemen, of a junior standing, as 
assistant physicians and surgeons ; and of such proportion 
of advanced medical pupils as you may deem necessary 
to perform the duty of dressers ; but his lordship con- 
siders that such an arrangement will fail to secure the 
services of the most highly qualified of your officers, unless 
you can at the same time, by an internal and private 
arrangement of your establishment, protect the gentlemen 
selected from a permanent professional loss resulting 
from their humane e.^ertions. This can probably be 
effected only by declaring that such offices as may be 
held by gentlemen volunteering to proceed to the seat of 
war, on temporary furloughs from the establishments to 
which they belong shall not be declared vacant during 
their absence ; but that their duties shall be provisionally 
performed by other gentlemen, especially appointed for 
the purpose, and that they shall be reinstated in such 
offices on their return. 

The remuneration which Lord Panmure would propose 
for these officers would be that already fixed for the civil 
medical officers at Smyrna, which is as follows, viz. ; 
physicians and surgeons, £2 2s. per diem ; assistant ditto, 
£1 OS. per diem. But his lordsiiip will be ready to con- 
sider any suggestions you may desire to make on that 
head ; and 1 am instructed to add, that to meet the case 
of gentlemen who may give up private practice to proceed 
to the East, it is his lordship's intention to propose that 
the salary to be paid by the government shall be con- 
tinued for one year from the termination of the engage- 
ment, which it is hoped will enable those who mjy find 
their private practice wholly or partly passed into other 
hands, to bear with less inconvenience the interval that 
may elapse before they can recover it. 

Lord Panmure proposes that the hospitals to be con- 
ducted by the civil staff shall be as much as possible 
distinct from and apart from those in charge of the 
military staff; nevertheless he proposes to give local 
medical rank to the gentlemen so engaged. 

Lord Panmure is well aware that in the present 
infected state of the great hospital at Scutari a local 
removal of the sick is greatly to be wished. This subject 
presents many practical difficulties; but his attention 
has been given to the means of overcoming thein ; and 
he trusts that the infection in question will not remain 
to augment the difficulty of the duty. 

COrr 03? AGUEEMEUT WITH THE GOVEKKMENT. 

Smyrna Sospital. 
Sir, — We, the undersigned physicians and surgeons 
appointed to the Smyrna Civil Hospital engage to enter 
upon the discharge of our duties, to be defined by the 
medical superintendent for the time being, upon the 
following conditions : — A free passage out and home, 
lodgings, or lodging-money, and free rations. To serve 
a year, and to be guaranteed a year's pay, and, upon our 
services being dispensed with after the period of twelve 
months' service, to receive on retirement a gratuity of 
half-a-year's pay. Officers to give three months' notice 
of tlieir intention to leave the service, the notice to be 
given on the first of any month. In the event of leaving 
within the first year of service, the pay to cease at the 
date of leaving, except in case of illness, when, upon 
report of a medical board, an officer shall be entitled to a 
free passage home, and three months' salary as a gratuity. 
In the event of death from disease contracted wheu- on 
duty, the representatives of such officer to be entitled to 
receive the same gratuity as would be granted under the 
above regulations to an officer on retirement. Salary to 
be £2 2s. per diem. 

To the Beputy Secretary at IVar. 

The result of this appeal was like that 
of every other which government made to the 
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patriotism of the people : gentlemen of supe- 
rior talents and attainments volunteered for 
the work, and bravely and nobly pei'l'ormed 
it ; little Bupposing that they were to expe- 
rience neglect, and be deprived of their just 
pecuniary claims at last. Among these gallant 
and generous-hearted men was Dr. Arthur 
Leared, of Finsbury Place South, a gentleman 
of scientific and literary acquirements, and high 
medical reputation, to whom these pages are 
indebted for the following brief notice : — 

" The Smyrna Civil Hospital was projected at 
a time when, owing to overtaxed energies, the 
army surgeons were unable to meet the immense 
increase of their duties. The senior part of the 
staff consisted of three physicians and five 
surgeons, selected from men in practice, and 
holding hospital appointments chiefly in Lon- 
don. Many of the assistant physicians and 
surgeons also were connected with public hos- 
pitals ; and great care was taken in the selec- 
tion of all to obtain the best possible men, 
inducements in the way of paj^ being held out. 
Sir John Forbes, physician to her majesty's 
household, was appointed chief of this efficient 
staff; owing .to illness, however, he resigned 
before leaving England, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Meyer, one of the physicians. Early in 
March, 1855, the civil staff arrived at Smyrna, 
and found that a great number of sick had 
been already sent from the Crimea, and were 
attended by military surgeons, who came with 
them. These gentlemen immediately handed 
over their charge. The hospital was a large 
Turkish barrack, erected for 2000 men, hut a 
very diminished number of sick could be accom- 
modated. It v.^as finely situated, at the foot of 
Mount Pagus, and on the edge of the beautiful 
ba)'. The climate was good — extremely agree- 
able during the greater part of the year, but 
too warm at times in summer. A wind pre- 
vails from the sea during the day, called by 
residents the inhat, ani this is of csoi^ntial 
service ; at night it fails, and it is then the heat 
is most oppressive. Supplies of all kinds were 
abundant at Smyrna. The Turkish population 
were very well disposed towards us, so that 
whenever any of the doctors appeared in the 
Turkish quarter they were sure to be greeted 
by the children with ' Inglis hono:' sometimes 
was added, 'Frances bono — Muscov no hono.' 
The Greeks evidently disliked us. The brigands 
were all Greeks ; and they were most anxious 
to get hold of some of our staff. They said the 
queen would give a liberal ransom, if not, our 
heads should pay for it; we having come to 
oppose their brethren, the Russians. An Eng- 
lish resident doctor, Dr. M'Gralh, was seized 
by these brigands while we were at Smyrna. 
They supposed him to be one of our staff, and 
demanded £3000 ransom, and proceeded to ill- 
use him, but as he underntood Greek he suc- 



ceeded in making better terms. After a week's 
captivity, during which he was almost worn 
out from constant travelling over rugged moun- 
tains during the night, he was released on 
payment of about £370 sterling. He witnessed 
some brutal acts. One old Turk — whose ass 
was seized for his use, as he was growing lame 
from fatigue — was shot dead in his presence. 
The interior of the country about Smyrna is 
'ex"tremely mountainous, which favours the 
brigands. Before we left, the band referred to 
was broken up — the chief shot, and several of 
the others (there were ten originally) taken 
and executed. One morning five were be- 
headed in the street. I saw the body of a man 
that had been- brought in from the country, 
said to be that of a robber, but it was after- 
wards stated that he was a peasant shot by 
mistake. The Turks were by no means par- 
ticular in these matters. The country people, 
however, were largely involved in the system; 
they supplied the robbers with food, &c. Other 
bands sprung up as soon as previous ones had 
been extiipated. The Turkish government- 
repaid the ransom of Dr. M'Grath lately: 
I believe they have done that in the case 
of all Europeans. 

"The cases treated in the hospital were almost 
exclusively medical ; it was found inconvenient 
to send the wounded so far : a large proportion 
were fever and scurv}' cases. At first we were 
quite full of wcrk — and hard work; but as the 
health of the army improved, we luid much less 
to do. Fever proved veiy infectious ; and 
many of our orderlies and nurses, and one dis- 
penser, died. We had a number of lady nurses 
besides the paid nurses. These ladies devoted 
themselves to their work ; and some of tliem 
narrowly escaped from the fever with which 
they were attacked, as well as some of the 
medical staff'. The staff, consisting of three 
physicians, nve surgeons, six assisting phy- 
sicians, and eleven assistant surgeons, was at 
length too numerous for the wants of the hos- 
pital. Several were, therefore, sent to do duty 
iu the Crimea, so that the staff was reduced to 
four seniors, and juniors in proportion. At the 
end of November it was thought proper to 
break up the establishment altogether, to make 
room for tlie Anglo-Swiss Legion, just at the 
time when the hospital was in a high state of 
perfection — a curious instance of vacillaling 
policy. The experiment altogether was very 
costly. The hospital at Renqui was established 
subsequent to that of Smj'rna." 

Our readers cannot fail, on perusal of the 
above account, to observe how uniform the fate 
of everything which fell under government 
management. "When this hospital had reached 
its highest state of eflciency it was abandoned, 
and yet another was almost immediately estab- 
lished ! The hospital which had succeeded was 
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given up, to make room for a Swiss Legion, 
and the Osmanli horse, in British pay ! Im- 
mediately upon the breaking up of the hospital 
an attempt was made to get rid of the medical 
men, without giving them the compensation 
they had a light to expect. Men like Dr. 
Leared and his compeers, who had given up 
lucrative and important positions, ■which it 
might not be so easy to resume, in the active 
competition which now fills every profession, 
Bhould be honoured for their promptitude in 
going to a remote counti'y, and incurring the 
perils of pestilence and brigands ; and it should 
be the care of government to make such sacri- 
fices lightly felt. Our country is not so poor 
that it cannot recompense the brave and the 
humane, whose conduct proves that they 
wottld, if needs were, serve her without re- 
compence. But while millions are squandered 
upon the indolent, and the favourites of those 
who administer the high departments of the 
state, meiit is seldom requited, unless in de- 
ference to public feeling, or from fear of public 
displeasure. The heads of the military medi- 
cal staff in London were not favourable to these 
gentlemen— the civil hospital was regarded 
with envj', and even animosity. It was so 
superior to the Crimean and Scutari hospitals 
as to reproach tlie magnates of the army medi- 
cal staff in London. It was resolved by the 
clique which manages these things to get 
rid of the institution altogether, and of the 
men who made it what it was. Even those 
civilians who were engaged as assistants to the 
military medical officers at Scutari and the 
Crimea received a superior remuneration, as if 
the more plainly to mark the invidiousness 
with which the gentlemen of the civil hospital 
were treated. The following extract will 
show our readers what the feeling of these 
gentlemen were in August, 1856, nine months 
after the hospital was abandoned : — • 

On considering the circumstances under which we went 
out, the ariungements we had made for a twelvemonth's 
absence, the cxijectiitions we had been led to fonn, and 
the course adopted b_v government in other similar cases, 
we feel that we have suffered an injustice. 

It has alreadj- been shown that the original engage- 
ment seemed to ensure us at least eighteen months' pay, 
and that Lord Panmure's letter, which immediately fol- 
lowed, gave us, who had made all the sacrifices to which 
he alluded, strong grounds for e.xpecting; twelve months' 
gratuity subsequent to our twelve mouths' paid service. 
The following facts show that his lordship's intention has 
Been acted en in other cases. 

In consequence of his lordship's letter a number of 
civilians were sent to Scutari ; they served a year, and 
have received, in addition to tiieir year's pay, a twelve- 
month's gratuity, although some of them had not the 
claim founded on the sacrifice of private practice, inas- 
much as at the time of their appointment they were not 
thus engaged. 

Again, the militia surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
■who did not give up practice, many of whom had not 
commenced practice, and had only just completed their 
medical studies, who have not even been out of the 
countr.v, have received a twelvemonth's gratuity in addi- 
tion to their pay. 



Lastly, we desire it to be understood that we found our 
claim for an enlargement of the gratuity awarded us, not 
on any special interpretation of the original agreement 
entered into with us by government, and which some of 
us did not sign, but on the general understanding created 
by Lord Paimiure's letter; on the obviously just princi- 
ple that all who made large sacrifices for .the public service 
should be liberally treated ; on the absolute loss we have 
suffered owing to our early dismissal from the hospital at 
Smyrna, which could not be anticipated ; and, lastly, ou 
the fact that the principle of remuneration for which we 
contend Itas been acted onhy government in regard togen- 
tlemen whose claims are certainly less strong than our 
own. 

Arthur Leared, M.D., late Fhysician to the 

Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, Sjc. 

John Barclay, M.D., late Fkysieian to the 

Leicester Infirmary. 
Septimus Gibbon, M.D., Assistant physician 

to the London Hospital, S^e. 
Carsten Holthouse, F.R.C.S., Assistant Sur- 
geon and Lecturer on Anatomy to the West- 
minster Hospital. 

One of the lady nurses of this institution has 
written a work entitled, Ismeer ; or, Smyrna 
and its British Hospital «; 1855. It is an ex- 
tremely interesting publication, and furnishes 
much useful information as to the spirit of the 
patients and the administrative habits of our 
government. She thus recoi'ds her own 
anxiety for one of her patients, and the tender- 
ness of a poor Irish soldier — a class who made 
by far the best male nurses in the army: — 
"Next day, at an early hour, I stood at the 
door of the ward. Hov/ my heart beat, I had 
seen no one who could tell me whether he was 
aliye or dead. At lust I summoned courage, 
and went in, when I saw two orderlies stand- 
ing by the bed, and D stretched on it, but 

whether alive or dead I could not tell, though 
he loosed more like the latter. There I stood 
at the door, literally unable to move, until the 
orderly, who hud been up all night, turned 
round and saw me ; a smile broke over his 
face, as he exclaimed, 'All right, ma'am; 
Jem 's alive ! ' I am very sorry I have forgotten 
this orderly's name ; he was an Irishman and 
a soldier — one -whose gentleness and attention 
equalled, indeed, almost surpassed, any woman's 
I ever saw." 

Keviewingher life in the Smyrna Civil Hos- 
pital, she thus estimates her own labours and 
those of her benevolent sisterhood : — "I believe 
we were of use. Not in the way many people 
had a vague idea of at first — i.e. that we were 
constantly going about with a pocketful of lint 
and plaister, and a case of surgical instruments, 
perpetually dressing wounds (and I confess 
that I had a faint vision of this kind myself 
before I went to Smyrna), but in seeing the 
doctor's orders carried out with discretion, in 
the spirit as well as the letter ; that nothing 
was dune out of time, overdone, or neglected; 
in keeping a systematic regularity ; and, above 
all, in exercising a marvellous moral influence 
over the soldiers. That nurses — people from 
their own class — should be sent out to attend 
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them seemed natiu-al enough ; but that ladies 
— 'real ladies,' as they used to say — should 
really come to see that they were taken good 
care of, filled them with surprise." 

Upon this extract the Medical Times and 
Gazette obserYes, " That moral influence was 
the great point gained we entirely admit. We 
believe that many a British soldier has en- 
duringly benefited from that influence. "We 
have reason to know that its effects upon the 
most reckless men, whose vicious propensities 
seemed to be excited rather than quelled by 
suffering, were, as stated, marvellous. "When 
we consider the aid thus afforded in maintain- 
ing order among men accustomed to the iron 
rule of military discipline, it must be admitted 
that the lady nurses played a useful part 
in the civil hospital system applied to sol- 
diers." 

Having devoted two chapters to the condi- 
tion of the men in the Crimea, their sickness 



and wants — the loss of their transport and 
cavalry horses, and the consequent aggravation 
of their miseries — the remedies devised for them, 
and the sorrowful failure of most of them, be- 
cause of the men and the measures adopted by 
the heads of departments, or the obstructions 
placed in the way of rational reform, — we shall 
bring the prosecution of the siege itself once 
more before the reader. Incidentally, it will 
be necessary again and again to refer to topics 
treated more largely in the last two chapters ; 
for so terrible, so all-pervading were the dis- 
tress, sickness, and suffering of our army, that 
whatever occurred in the way of military 
achievement was influenced by this disastrous 
condition of affairs. The siege itself, and the 
character of the combats waged around the 
barrier erected against us by Russian prompti- 
tude and energy, were fashioned by the ono 
great all-influencing fact — the physical misery 
of the British army. 
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Havixg shown the state of the armies before 
Sebastopol — the manly endurance of " the raw- 
boned English" — the neglect to which, in the 
severe winter which opened 1855, they were ex- 
posed, and conducted our readers a second time 
to the hospitals and their dire scenes, we now 
proceed to relate the progress of the siege, its ob- 
stacles, successes, and the havoc which it made 
on all who shared its perils. Before entering 
upon any of the incidents of combat, we present 
to.our readers an admirable paper, published in 
the Constitutionel, upon the characteristics of the 
Russian atmy, and a comparative view of it and 
the armies of the allies. The paper was written 
about the middle of January, and was suggested 
by the aspect of aiFairs at the period of our 
narrative : — •" The battles of the Alma and 
Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol, have 
enabled us to study the Russian army employed 
in the Crimea. Although this arm)"- is partly 
composed of troops from the Danube and the 
Caucasus, it is clumsy, not easily handled, and 
manoeuvres badly in presence of an enter- 
prising enemy. Its generals always place it for 
bivouac, as in the field of battle, in great 
masses, and they do not know how to deploy it 
after an attack, nor when to make it resist in 
a thin line. The Eussian infantry is very 
badly armed. Some cpmpanies only have 
carbines made at Liege ; the muskets — but 
recently transformed — badly kept, and with 
but-ends in white wood, do not last long in a 
campaign. This infantry will never attain the 
level of the French infantry, which is really the 
first in the world for making war in woody or 
hilly countries, where the general-in-chief 
leaves a great deal to the initiative of the 
soldiers and to the chiefs of corps and bat- 
talions. In the defensive, the preference must 

vol. II. 



be given to the English infantry, who, under 
the fire of the enemy, rest immovable as a 
rampart. In a level and exposed country our 
infantry will have to modify its manner of 
combatting, and to resume its old one. This 
consists in employing compact or thin order 
{epais ou mince), but it can only be employed 
with intelligent and experienced troops. Its 
superiority in arms and intelligence will, how- 
ever, always give to our infantry the advantage 
over the Eussian infantry, which will always 
lose half its value when obliged to change its 
place rapidly. On the Alma, entire Eussian 
battalions took to flight in surprise at the 
Zouaves way of fighting, they having advanced 
on them in large bodies, deployed, having 
taken advantage of all the accidents of the 
ground to shelter themselves and to rally, and 
having made against the masses a terrible use 
of tlie peculiar arms confided to their skill. At 
Inkerman, in the upper part of the battle field, 
and on. the line of the English, the Eussian 
infantry bravely attacked the enemy, but did 
not know how to deploy its masses so as to 
bring more muskets into play, and when the 
Erenoh attacked their left flank entire battalions 
did not know how to obange their position. 
The first ranks bravely resisted, but the follow- 
ing ranks fired in presenting arms. Surprised 
afterwards by the sharp attack of the Chasseurs 
d'Aftique, masses of men, instead of .eff'ecting 
their retreat by the crests of tlie hills, descended 
slowly to the lower parts of the ground and 
the ravines, where they allowed themselves to 
be crushed almost without defence by from 
1000 to 1200 French. The English have so 
well understood the advantages whicli troops 
would have in attacking either artillery or 
masses of infantry in woody or hilly countries, 
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■whilst preserving the order deployed by the 
first line, that at Inkerman they did not employ 
the order in columns, which caused them to 
lose so great a number of men on the Alma. 
On the Alma the Russian cavalry was worse 
than timid, not a charge did it attempt. At 
Inkerman the nature of the ground prevented 
it fi-om taking part ia the affair. AtBalaklava, 
it did not dare to await the charge of two 
squadrons of Chasseurs d'Afrique. The famous 
Cossacks have, in fact, never attempted, even 
in the plain, to carry off our advanced posts, 
or the marauders who pass our lines ; but it is 
said that this cavalry is but little esteemed 
even in Russia. As a set off to this, the Russians 
really possess great superiority, both over the 
Prenoh and the English, and especially over 
the French, in their artillery. The Emperor 
Nicholas, in, no doubt, the expectation of a war 
against all the nations of the south of Europe, 
occupied himself a good deal with that arm, 
which has made great progress since the wars 
at tlie beginning of the century. The cannon 
are of a large calibre, the carriages and caissons 
well made and easily moved ; the artillerymen 
are brave and accustomed to their service ; the 
officers know perfectly well how to choose 
offensive and defensive positions ; they occupy 
them with boldness, hold them a long time, and 
know how to leave them without leaving their 
guns. You will now understand why we are still 
before the walls of Sebastopol, and why that 
place would cost us so much blood if we were 
to make an assault before its unextinguished 
batteries. But we hope that the town will 
surrender in consequence of the difficulty it is 
under of obtaining supplies of provisions, or 
that we shall obtain its keys by giving a grand 
battle to the army in the field. The stores of 
ammunition in Sebastopol are inexhaustible, 
and as the investment is not complete, the 
garrison can be relieved and increased every 
day. Without being initiated in the secrets 
of the generals-in-chief, everything causes us to 
believe that they are waiting the arrival of the 
reinforcements which are on their way, in 
order to resume the attacks which, so to speak, 
have been suspended since the day of the battle 
at Inkerman. We shall have in the French 
and English trenches at least 300 pieces, which 
will open their fire, and it is more than pro- 
bable that in the meantime the army of obser- 
vation will destroy in a battle the Russian 
army in the field." 

At this juncture the condition of the army 
was an all important consideration. Its state, 
and the state of the harbour and of the camp, 
we shall therefore present to our readers from 
a source upon which they may rely. A relative 
of the lafa', and of the present, Sir Andrew 
Agnew visited the Crimea in January, 1855, 
and addressed the following letter to some 



friends at home. It may be •well matter of 
astonishment to the reader how, in the condition 
of harbour, camp, hospital-tents, trenches, and 
troops, the siege could be conducted at all, so 
far as the English were concerned. The expli- 
cation consists in their indomitable self-relianco 
and heroic courage: — "Now for a description, 
if possible, though I fear I shall fail in the 
attempt. Until you almost touch the rocks 
you can hardly perceive an opening, and, when 
you at last reach the mouth of the harbour of 
Balaklava, it is not above sixty yards wide ; 
and, after passing several men-of-war, trans- 
ports, &o., all with the ends of their bowsprits 
nearly touching you, you get into rank, and 
add another to the number ; and now the scene 
changes, about forty yards from our stern is 
the landing-place. The town — ' did you say 
town ? ' — no, I mean a scattered number of 
wretched hovels — say 150. In the rear and 
in the front high precipitous rocks ; on the face 
of the latter several tents with marines and a 
body of Highlanders ; in fact, suppose a basin 
one quarter full of water placed on the table, 
and drop a wafer into it, and then 3-ou have a 
good idea of the position of a ship in the 
harbour of Balaklava. Yesterday being a 
beautiful day, I thought it a good opportunity 
to pay a visit to the camp, and as I had 
understood that the light division of the army 
occupied, together with the French, the nearest 
point to Sebastopol, to that place I determined 
to set out. An officer of the 19th, belonging to 
the division, who had come on board amongst a 
host of others 'foraging,' purchasing geese and 
turkeys, a guinea a-piece, and fowls 12s. 6d. a 
couple, kindly offered to put me in the right road, 
and invited me to dine with him in his tent. 
Now for it — I landed — my first step up to the 
very knees in mud; French, Turks, English, and 
camp-sutlers in glorious confusion ; such swear- 
ing, shouting, and row you never heai'd in 
your life; artillery waggons, six and twelve 
horses attached to each ; others with half- 
starved camels ; cavalry horses whose riders 
and hard-worked steeds have probably not seen 
a comb or a brush for a month together ; with 
Turks every here and there bearing the dead 
upon stretchers, all wading through a sea of 
mud, complete this picture until you emerge 
from the town. The crowd appears then to 
deploy over an interminable" space. In the 
distance, on the right, are the mountains of the 
Crimea, covered with snow ; at the foot several 
Russian encampments ; nearer to us, the Balak- 
lava battle-ground ; on one of the slopes you 
see the remains of our light cavaliy and their 
horse-hospital, not 100 effective animals left. 
The Scots Greys nearly as bad. How can it 
be otherwise? The poor creatures are worked 
all day with the artillery in dragging heavy 
loads to the trenches and camps, fastened up 
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to posts driven into the ground, and scarcely a 
morning breaks but the troopers drag out four- 
teen or fifteen out of the ' slush,' as they term 
it. On the left you see Lord Eaglan's quarters, 
though all agree in saying they have not seen 
him for the last month ; and, having proceeded 
over destroyed vineyards, every here and 
there dotted with dead horses emitting a most 
delightful perfume, you at last get upon higher 
ground and approach the Erench camp, ex- 
tending miles on the left, having the Turks 
between them, and the British skirting tlie 
latter. I thought I would have a look at the 
French, so having paid a visit to several of the 
huts, and been very hospitably invited to par- 
take of their contents, I passed on towards the 
light division. A little on the left of the 
French is the Picket-house, about a mile and a 
half from Sebastopol, into which a shell often 
drops, to the danger of all who are in it — and 
being a good look-out place, is seldom un- 
occupied by the curious endeavouring to get a 
glimpse at what is going on in the far-famed 
fortress in the distance. Being determined on 
exploring I still proceeded, and presently I 
heard firing right below me. The French 
were pitching their shot into the town, and 
the Eussians returning three to one. Within 
300 j'ards is the 40-gun battery, and directly 
opposite is the Eussian, mounting much 
heavier metal. From this spot I first saw 
what they call the 'trenches' — I mean the 
actual working trenches. Now, suppose a 
soldier six feet high in the trench, in some 
places, if he stands upright, he gets shot at — his 
head appearing over the parapet, and then he 
is obliged to kneel down, with the mud and 
water up to his middle, to avoid the danger. 
This state of the trenches and laborious work 
that the poor soldiers undergo, being sometimes 
thirty hours thus employed, badly fed, badly 
clothed, and, I fear, much dispirited, tends to 
engender disease. "We are losing on an average 
160 men a-day, not including those who fall 
from the enemy's guns. I now had an oppor- 
tunity of a good view into Sebastopol. Its 
appearance is both picturesque and beautiful, 
and, though I was within half a mile of it, and 
had a capital seven-guinea glass, I could not 
perceive any damage that had as yet occurred. 
On the contrary, I could see no marks of the 
cannonade that has now been going on for 
upwards of two months, though I believe that 
the portion directly opposite the French bat- 
teries is much out up. After satisfying my cu- 
riosity, I returned to the light division camp ; 
and now for a description of Mr. Gorham's 
tent (19th regiment). The tent inside is eight 
feet diameter, round the circumferences were 
a medley of boots, caps, kettles, empty bottles, 
and many other things of general daily utility ; 
next was a soldier's bayonet stuck into the 



ground for the purpose of a candlestick ;^ next 
two beds, or rather hard-stuffed straw mat- 
tresses with a scanty coverlid, each on the bare 
ground. Dinner at length was brought in — 
two tin panikins with soupe-niaigre that would 

frighten S , followed by two pieces of hard 

salt beef of about half a pound each, a little rice 
(this was good), and a very, very hard biscuit. 
However, exercise sharpens appetite, so I set 
to, and having as a finale taken a glass of bad 
rum with my entertainers, I bid good-by to 
the officers of the light division, and taking a 
building in the distance as my landmark, I 
started for Balaklava. The sun had melted the 
hitherto execrable roads, and, together with the 
traffic, I shall never, to the longest day of my 
life, forget the walk back ; suffice it to say 
that, having passed several fellows who were 
endeavouring to urge their worn-out horses to 
get up out of the mud where they had dropped 
down for the last time, I reached the Charity." 

The numerical force of the troops in the 
British army actually able to serve at this 
time was variously computed ; perhaps the es- 
timate of Colonel, afterwards Major-general 
Windham, is as likely to receive credit as any 
other. In a speech delivered by him after the 
termination of his services in the Crimea, he 
made the following reference to the muster-roll 
at this period : — " Look too at what the troops 
had to go through. In the middle of the winter 
— and I see many officers here who can confirm 
what I say — we had not more than 12,000 
bayonets to do duty, which would properly 
have required 36,000. Why, gentlemen, you 
might as well try in Norfolk to farm 1000 acres 
with capital for 300. Throughout tlie whole 
of the winter, however, notwithstanding the 
hardships to which they were exposed, the 
men discharged their duties without grumbling, 
and with a cheerful readiness which has justly 
elicited the admiration of the country." 

Small as their numbers were, they were not 
all adequately, armed, the Minie musket not 
having been universally distributed to the in- 
fantry; the fourth division, to some extent, still 
carrying the old " brown bess." Not only were 
they inadequately armed, but they were often 
obliged to turn out hungry, and literally totter- 
ing from weakness. The men sought death 
from the enemy as a relief. 

The early despatches of Lord Eaglan were 
at this time mere records of the weather, so 
that his lordship was sneeringly called at home 
the " weather-glass of the army." But there 
could be scarcely any subject of deeper interest 
to the commander or the troops committed to his 
care than the state of the weather ; for on it 
not only depended the' health of his ill-clad 
soldiers, but also the state of the road or 
rather rut from Balaklava, and the prospect of 
getting up food, ammuhition, or, in fact, any- 
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thing that was ■wanting in the camp. On the 
2nd of January, his lordship's despatch referred 
to the weather ; on the 6tb, a similar communi- 
cation was made to the British war minister. 
Everything looked more gloomy as the over- 
whelmingly severe weather of January set in. 
The stale, opinion, and feeling of the English 
soldiery may be gathered from the following 
letter from a non-commissioned ofBcer to his 
friends in Glasgow : — " To tell you the truth, 
the beggar that wanders about the streets is 
better off than the British soldier in the Crimea. 
Winter has set in, the snow is about four feet 
deep, and we have received none of the winter 
clothing the papers say we have got, except 
four extra greatcoats for a company, instead of 
one to each man; and as for rations, we are on 
half — that is, half a pound of meat and biscuit, 
and half a gill of rum, per diem, and a little 
raw coffee. That is the British soldier's fare 
for a day, and even that we can't get cooked — 
no wood to be got. I cannot describe our 
miseries. When we are off duty we have 
nothing to shelter us but the tent, wliich lets 
in everj'thing — wind, rain, and snow — often 
knee deep in mud, in which to lie down and 
rest our weaiy bonea, after doing duty in the 
trenche.s, with only twelve hours off at a time. 
Our regiment left Dublin 800 strong, and, with 
deaths and sickness, we are now only 230. 
Other regiments are worse. Still, those who 
are left of us bear up bravely ; we try to keep 
our spirits up, hoping for better daj-s to come. 
Our neighbours, the French, are much better off 
than we are ; they get their paj', and have can- 
teens in all their camps, where they sell brand}', 
tea, sugar, bread, tobacco, &o. We could pur- 
chase of them too, but, unfortunately, we have 
no money, so we are dune. The battle of Inker- 
man was fought on our side of the Tchernnya, 
about two miles from where our regiment is en- 
camped. There are a number of dead Russians 
still lying about, but nobody take^ notice of 
them. As for Lord Raglan, I have certainly 
seen him since I came here ; but I suppose if 
3'ou were to ask some of the soldiers how they 
liked him, they would ask you who he was. 
Sebastopol stands as strong as ever, and will do 
till we take it by storm, . which ought to be 
done long ago. We have got scarcely a battery. 
On our 21-gun battery there are only three 
available guns. I must stop, as I have no 
more paper." Thus, ill-fed, ill-clothed, with- 
out fire-wood or coala, which we could have 
easily sent them — without good tents, or with 
roofless huts — with three endemic diseases, and 
great liability to dysentery, the brave soldiers 
of our army were pining and dying before 
Sebastopol, tlie victims of official inefficiency 
at home and in the camp, wlien called on to 
meet the various combats now about to ensue. 
It was of no avail fur the government at liomo 



to plead inexperience on their own behalf, or 
that of the officials ; for, in the first place, 
it was not true as to the officials in all ca.'^es — 
many of them having, during other campaigns, 
served in the commissariat, or in the govern- 
ment offices at home; and the very men then 
at the helm of affairs were those who had 
composed, in greater or less proportions, most 
cabinets since the peace of 1815. When they 
pretended that the commons was the culprit, 
the replj- was, that they held office knowing 
the commons were enfeebling the country by 
refusing such supplies as were adequate to 
the effective material of the army. The mere 
threat of a resignation or a dissolution would, 
on scores of occasions during that long period, 
have caused the commons to vote any supplies 
necessary for the full efficiency of the fleet 
and army. 

Under these circumstances, many at home 
were in favour of raising the siege; and 
though personally fearing no danger, and 
quailing before no difficulty, there were officers 
in the Crimea who felt that, unless larger re- 
inforcements arrived, and the army was im- 
mediately and amply supplied with the instru- 
mentalities of warfare, the enterprise must he 
abandoned. The general feeling, however, in 
the camp was liopeful; and all were ardent to 
meet the enemy, despite sickness and neglect. 
In this feeling the French partook; they were 
full of confidence; many reinforcements were 
on the way, and, flushed with high hope, there 
existed throughout the French host the utmost 
eagerness for a bombardment which should 
prove the certain preliminary to an assault. 
The impression in the French camp was, that 
no good would come of delay;, that Russia 
would only grow stronger by the arrival of 
new succours; and that as soon as the next 
cannonade should partially disable the bat- 
teries, they should be led to the assault. They 
addressed one another in the spirit of the lan- 
guage of Brutus to Cassius : — 

'* Our legions are brimful, oai- cause is ripe. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
"Which, taken at tlie flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the vojagc of our life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat. 
And we must take the current as it serves, 
Or lose our ventures." 

The French troops were much gratified with 
the acknowledgment of their services by their 
allies generally, but especially with that of the 
British queen, government, and people for their 
aid at Inkerman. General Canrobert opened 
the new year by the following "general order : " 

Head-quarters before Seiastopol, Dec. 28. 
The commander-in-chief is happy to have to communi- 
cate to the troops the expressions, most honourable for our 
arms, in which her Majesty the Queen of England appre- 
ciates their conduct at the battle of Inkerman. 
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The queen has remarked, witli grateful satisfaction, on 
the vigour with which the troops of her ally, the Emperor 
of the French, came to the assistance of the divisions of 
the English army engaged in so unequal combat. Her 
majesty is profoundly sensible of the cordial co-operation 
of the commander-in-chief. General Canrobert, and of the 
valiant conduct of that distinguished officer, General 
Bosquet. She beholds in the eheei's with which the sol- 
diers of the two nations mutually encourage each other 
during the action proofs of the reciprocal esteem which 
this campaign, and the traits of bravery it has produced, 
have given rise to on both sides. 

Her JIajesty the Queen of England could not praise in 
a more flattering manner the attitude of the army at the 
battle of Inkerman. In marching to the aid of our brave 
allies, we fulfilled a duty which they themselves would 
fulfil towards us with that valour we know they possess, 
and so many pi-oofs of which we have witnessed, with our 
own eyes. 

The Commander-in-chief, 

Cankoeeht. 

His excellency signalised the opening of the 
year by another order less to his credit and to 
the interest of the army. All the correspond- 
ents of the French press were ordered out of the 
Crimea; even one gentleman, who was said to 
have an introduction from the emperor hira- 
Belf, was compelled to leave by a ship departing 
to Marseilles. 

The Turkish army in the Crimea began now 
also to assume some importance; the name of 
Omar Pasha had a magic effect upon the droop- 
ing Osmanli, and the allied army regarded his 
arrival with the old army of the Danube as an 
element of speedy success. It had been ru- 
moured that he was deposed, but the sultan 
took suitable opportunity of publicly proving 
that the great muschir was restored to favour, 
if ever he had been deprived of the light of the 
imperial countenance. By way of Constanti- 
nople, Paris, and London, in rapid succession, 
the following imposing documents arrived, and 
showed, beyond all doubt, that the sirdar was 
not only a great man, but a great power in the 
Ottoman empire : — 

(Hatti HuiIAYOrK). 

TO MT SUPREME GENERAL AND ZEALOUS 
MUSCHIE, OMAR PASHA. 

As you will see by the annexed imperial firman, the 
laudable efforts you have made hitherto deserve the 
greatest praise and general approbation, and have raised 
you in my favour, as also the faithful and courageous 
conduct of the generals, officers, and soldiers of the im- 
perial armies which have been placed under your com- 
mand — couduct which gives proof of the zeal, fidelity, and 
valour which is natural to them, and which has given us 
unlimited satisfaction, and met with our approval. On 
this occasion also make every effort in ihe Crimea, as your 
zeal and fidelity require you to do, and placing full faith 
in the mercy and aid of the Lord Almighty of the universe 
to render great services, in order doubly to strengthen our 
favour towards you, endeavouring with great care to enter- 
tain a friendly intercourse with the generals, officers, and 
soldiers of the high powers my allies in this question, in 
which the good rights of my empire have by all been ac- 
knowledged, so that I may have fresh proofs of your inborn 
valour, and of your constant attention to the execution, 
under all circumstances, of the fundamental military laws, 
and of your sincere sentiments towards us. 
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[^Trajislation of the Firman.'] 
TO THE MUSCHIR OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY OF 
EOUMELIA, TO MT GENERAL-IN-CHIEF OMAR 
PASHA, &o. 

As soon as ray high imperial signet will have reached 
thee, know that the principal and most respectable tiling 
for me, and for every sage and intelligent person who 
faithfully loves his government, is to defend the power 
and independence of my empire, of my trusty subjects, 
and to maintain their prosperity and tranquillity ; and in 
like way, that the laudable care that ever since the com- 
mencement of this war, of happy issue, which has been 
undertaken with that good intention, thou hast given, by 
thy intelligence, to the high administration of the army 
which thou commandest, having merited my praise and 
approval, have increased my imperial favour towards thee. 
In like manner, my victorious imperial troops, which are 
under thy orders, having displayed before the whole world 
a faithful conduct, and that abnegation which is part of 
the zeal, fidelity, and valour which are natural to them, 
and have again proved before friend and foe that they are 
the valorous descendants of those brave men, who, in the 
times of our glorious ancestors, and in their service, spilt 
their blood and sacrificed their lives in order to strenglhen 
the foundations of the empire, and cause the country to 
prosper, equally shows that the confidence which we place 
in them with regard to the privations and fatigues of every 
kind, which they will bear with pride for the defence of 
the independence and glory of our empire and our father- 
land, is based upon* the truth of existing facts, and as they^ 
have completely and afresh regained the country high 
military glory, that conduct has obtained our extreme 
satisfaction, our goodwill, and our praise. 

It is certain that, in our prayers, we constantly re- 
member thy intelligent person, as also all the generals, 
officers, and soldiers, high and low, of our imperial army ; 
that we never for a moment cease personally to occupy 
ourselves with solicitude, with what can solace the pains 
and increase the felicity and welfare of them all ; and, 
finally, that wherever my imperial army may be, my 
favour and high attention for its welfare will accompany it. 

It now happens that the service of my empire indis- 
pensably requires that a sufficient portion of the troops 
belonging to my imperial army of Roumelia should pro- 
ceed witti thee to the Crimea, rejoin thy victorious troops 
which have preceded them and the armies of the high 
powers, sincere and intimate allies of my empire, in order 
to combat the enemy. My eyes rest upon you. Place 
confidence in the help and mercy of the Lord "Almighty of 
the' universe, and add to your glorious precedents, by 
worthily serving the cause of the honour of the empire 
and nation. Take the greatest care to behave amicably 
and in harmony with the generals, officers, and the sol- 
diers of the two high powers above-mentioned, my allies 
in the cause in which the good right of my empire is re- 
cognised by the whole world. Fortify thus doubly my 
imperial favour towards you. Give fresh proof of your 
inborn valour, of your well-known respect for the funda- 
mental military laws, and of your sincere devotion to my 
imperial person. 

My present all mighty firman has been expressly given 
by my imperial Divan, and graciously headed by my 
Hatti Humayoun, to command what precedes, and to 
honour thee and my imperial troops under thy command. 

'J'o convey to you, and also verbally to declare to you 
my lively satisfaction and my high imperial will, one of 
the high functionaries of ray empire, Mahmoud 'Bey, 
mustiehar of the ministry of foreign affairs, has been sent 
to you. . 

On his arrival, hasten to make known to, and proclaim 
my high will and my lively imperial satisfaction to all 
the generals, officers, and soldiers who stand under thy 
orders, and take eare, day and night, as hitherto, of their 
welfare in every respect. 

Know it thus, and believe in my noble sign. 

Given in the 1st decade of the month of Rubiul Akhir, 
1271. 

In pursuance of the above, the dispatch of 
the redoubtable Omar find his gallant followers, 
as auxiliaries to the Western allies, was ef- 

c 
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feoted. In a previous chapter the departure 
of this expedition was noticed; in a future 
page its efficiency will be recorded. 

On the arrival of Omar at Varna, he re- 
quested the British commissioner to forward 
to the commander-in-chief the following hand- 
some acknowledgment of the services rendered 
to the sultan by various British officers. This 
politic and just measure bespoke for the Turkish 
commander a greater measure of popularity 
■with the English. 

Varna, January 8<A, 1855. 

"Mr LoKD, — His Highness Omar Pasha has 
requested me to write to your lordship to 
return his best thanks for the services rendered 
to his army by Major Bent, of the Eoyal En- 
gineers, and the detachment of sappers under 
his command. 

" His highness desires me to express his 
regret at the losses which have been sustained 
by this small detachment, who, under the direc- 
tion of Major Bent, have well sustained the 
character of the British army. 

"His highness has already expressed to your 
lordship Ids regret at the loss of Lieutenant 
Burke, of the Royal Engineers, whom his high- 
ness considers to have been an officer of much 
merit. 

" His highness desires me to inform your 
lordship that he has done himself the honour 
to write to the Turkish ambassador at the 
court of St. James's, expressing the desire of 
his majesty the sultan that Private Andrew 
Anderson, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
may receive and wear the decoration of the 
fourth class of the order of Medjidie, in com- 
memoration of his gallantry in recovering the 
body of Lieutenant Burke, after he vpas killed 
at the passing of the Danube, on the 12 th of 
July last. In the meantime he has presented 
Private Anderson with the decoration, and 
trusts your lordship will allow him to wear it 
imtil the commands of her majesty may be 
received . 

" His highness further desires me to express 
to your lordship his entire approbation of the 
manner in which Major Bent has conducted 
his duties. He desires me to inform your 
lordship that this officer showed great energy 
in his endeavours to enter Silistria before 
the siege was raised, and that he subsequently 
showed great gallantry." 

The Russians were not less confident than 
their rivals; yet with their usual caution, 
despite the sternness of winter, they made 
preparations for the defence not only of Sebas- 
topol but of the whole Crimea, believing that 
the arrival of reinforcements early in the 
spring would enable the allies to take the 
offensive, for the especial purpose of cutting 
off the supplies. The Russians were also 



cognisant of the appointment of Omar, and the 
landing of the Turks at Eupatoria : — " In order 
to prevent a coup de main against Perekop, 
the division of General Pauloff, the brigade 
of General Wrangel, and four regiments of 
dragoons, were detached on the 18th ult. 
towards Armgansk, and took up a position on 
the road which commands the isthmus. The 
light division of Hulans, under General Korff, 
was still holding its winter-quarters near Eupa- 
toria, its head-quarters being at Saki. The 
51st regiment of Cossacks of the Don had 
joined it, and these troops will in the early 
part of January, it is said, commence an offen- 
sive movement against Eupatoria. In the 
meantime, in order to secure the communica- 
tions with Perekop, reinforcements are being 
brought up from Odessa. The total force now 
at Perekop, in cavalry and infantry, amounts 
to 50,000 men. The eighth division, which 
arrived at Bagtche Serai on the 28th of De- 
cember, was immediately after reviewed by 
General Osten-Sacken, who complimented it on 
its fine appearance, and said, ' You have come 
by order of your august sovereign to maintain 
the glory of your ancestors and the honour of 
Russia, our sacred country, my children ! It 
is unnecessary lor me to tell j'ou that the eyes 
of your sovereign, as well as those of yotu' 
fellow-countrymen, are on you, as the de- 
fenders of the word of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
There are among you many whom I have al- 
ready commanded on fields of battle in Persia, 
Poland, and Hungary : remember the past, 
and continue to behave as becomes brave Rus- 
sians. The moment will soon arrive when 
you will leave no other choice to the enemy 
than death or captivity. Until that time, 
adieu.' " 

A letter from Vienna to London gives the 
following brief sketch of Russian activity at 
this period : — " "We have to-day no late news 
from the seat of war in the Crimea, beyond the 
usual despatch from Prince Menschikoff, stating 
that, except two trifling sorties attempted by 
the garrison, nothing important had happened 
before Sebastopol up to the 8th of January. 
The N^ew Prussian Gazette, in a communica- 
tion coming from an acknowledged Russian 
source, states that Prince Menschikoff has 
profited by the rc-ipite to fortify the exterior 
enceinte of Sebastopol with new works of for- 
tification, and has transformed into redoubts 
28 of the 350 houses of the town, in addition 
to the batteries erected on the barricades, and 
in the principal streets, and on the bastions, 
the 460 guns of which answer the fire of the 
allies. The Prussian paper supposes that there 
will be no assault till the place is completely 
invested." 

On New-year's day our Erench allies effected 
a reconnaissance towards the vUlage of Tchor- 
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goum, and returned with only a loss of nine 
men. On the 6th the Russians showed great 
activity in the neighbourhood of the Toher- 
naya, towards the north side of which, and 
near Inkerman, there were three or four strong 
■divisions of infantry, whose movements were 
unaccountable. T.he Russian general dis- 
patched a considerable force of cavalry by the 
gorges to the east of Balaklava, and a strong 
body of infantry moved off northwards by the 
Inkerman tunnel. Silent movements on the 
part of the Muscovites, and silent vigilance on 
the part of the allies, were not destined to fill 
up the history of the day ; the former opened 
fire from their new earthworks opposite the 
French right attack, and were replied to with 
spirit — the brawling guns kept up the noise of 
battle for hours. The English were not per- 
mitted to be mere spectators of this artillery 
-practice, for a masked battery was opened 
against their advanced posts. Every night the 
French and Russians exchanged some cannon 
shots, and the riflemen on both sides did some 
execution. The camps of the allies were much 
annoyed with spies, who assumed every dis- 
guise, with dexterity and success : sometimes 
that of a rifle oiflcer was chosen, and one 
Russian ofScer actually imposed upon a party 
of the Rifle Brigade as an officer of their own 
€orps. Another, as an officer of Zouaves, rode 
about Balaklava, escaping in the evening in 
the direction of Tchorgoum. Another person- 
ated a British officer of engineers, and escaped 
over the parapets of the trenches through a 
musketry fire from the men in the trenches. 
Those Russians showed skill, courage, and a 
perfect mastership of dissimulation and self- 
possession. Desertions became very common, 
from both French and English ; those from the 
former chiefly belonged to their foreign legion. 
On the 10th a private soldier of the Connaught 
Rangers, who had been captured in one of the 
•sorties of December, made his escape ; he 
arrived in. the camp in a wretched condition — 
his feet and legs, hands and arms, all much 
lacerated by broken glass, which he repre- 
sented as strewn thickly for a great , distance 
around the enemy's works. His description of 
the woe-begone plight of the Russians encou- 
raged his fellow-soldiers. 

The French worked hard by day in assisting 
to make a road to the English camp. By night, 
•their mortar batteries (which were much more 
.numerously armed than those of the English, 
although the latter had mortars of much greater 
calibre) flung shells with much effect — it was 
.afterwards heard from deserters — into the works 
of the enemy. On the 10th and 11th the 
French mortar fire was especially animated. 
The navvies, although so lately arrived, were 
engaged in earnest work. By the 10th of 
January the railway had been brought up a 



considerable distance in the main street of 
Balaklava. The Turks were greatly surprised 
at this operation ; they could not maintain 
their accustomed sang froid when they be- 
held the railway engine snorting and fuming 
along. The main street of Balaldava was not 
improved, however, by the presence of " the 
line" — as nearly its whole breadth was thus 
occupied, and the ordinary current of pas- 
sengers was obliged to find vent in other direc- 
tions still more encumbered than the old route 
had been. 

Several British deserters were shot in their 
efforts to reach the enemy. These men were 
generally hard drinkers, and had deserved 
punishment, or were dishonest, and feared 
that their practices would be brought to light. 
Some, when caught, pleaded an unconquerable 
desire to see Sebastopol ; this curiosity was 
found in the ranks of the Zouaves more than 
among the British. Shot, shell, and provisions, 
were brought up during the early days of 
January in considerable quantities, but at a 
very heavy cost to the poor soldiery. But 
for the assistance of the French, in men, 
mules, and ambulances, neither food nor am- 
munition could have been brought up to the 
camp, nor invalids brought down to Balaklava. 
Tea was served in the hospital tents in the 
latter place, and to the sick on board ship. 

During the desultory cannonade, officers 
and men, especially among the French, expe- 
rienced the most wonderful escapes. A cor- 
respondent of the United Service Gazette com- 
municated the following adventure in the 
British trenches : — " The covering parties in the 
trenches who are not actually on sentry have 
excavated large holes in the bank, inside of the 
guns, to screen themselves from the cold wind. 
Two men had ensconced themselves in one of 
these holes, and were comfortably rolled in 
their blankets, when a large shell fell exactly 
between them without injuring either; one of 
the men, who happened to be awake, got out 
as quickly as he could, but the other poor 
fellow, who was sound asleep, remained quietly 
' taking his rest,' wrapped up in his blankets, 
unconscious of his danger. Most fortunately 
the fusee had been extinguished in its flight, 
or had burnt out without reaching the inside, 
and the shell did not explode. Had it not 
been for this fortunate circumstance, the two 
men and some officers standing near, would in 
all probability have been killed or maimed on 
the spot. Our first impulse was to throw 
ourselves flat on the ground, as the only chance 
of escape, and we remained there some time 
before being satisfied that the fusee was not 
burning. "We then awoke the man who had 
remained in the hole from his sleep, which 
was nearly proving his last, but who for some 
time did not appear to comprehend the (Lovget 
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he had escaped, and after a -little time, and 
rubbing his eyes, he said, 'I'll knock over a 
few more Russians for this trick that they have 
played me.' " 

The general neglect which the staff-officers 
of the British army had hitherto exhibited 
■was not now so apparent. Lord Raglan having 
started into life, his "aids." also became more 
animated. Indeed, if the general officers had 
done their duty, the divisional and general 
staff of the army — however incompetent many 
of the officers undoubtedly were — would at all 
events have shown more alacrity and more 
concern for the welfare of the men. " The 
Queen's Rules and Regulations for the Army" 
are very positive as to the duty of the chief 
officers on this head : — " General officers in 
command are to be very circumspect in their 
recommendation of officers for staff appoint- 
ments of any kind, and are responsible that 
the officers on whose behalf they interest 
themselves are, by their previous personal ser- 
vices, as well as by their acquirements and 
character, qualified to discharge with advan- 
tage to the service the duties attached to the 
situation for which they are recommended." 

There was some discontent shown about 
this time, arising from what was considered 
partial conduct on the part of Admiral .Lyons. 
When the troops entered Balaklava, there were 
five mortars found in the old fort there. 
These were removed on board the Agamemnon, 
Admiral Lyons' ship, and ultimately on board 
the Firebrand,, with the inscription on a brass 
plate, "Agamemnon, Balaklava, 1854." As 
the Agamemnon had shelled the heights, that 
circumstance was made a pretext for taking 
the credit of capturing the mortars. The Rifle 
Brigade were the real captors, for it was to 
them that the fort surrendered. 

On the 12th of January (the Russian New 
Year's-day) the frost gave way, and a south 
wind setting in, the weather became unseason- 
ably mUd, and 'the plateau was once more 
a vast area of mud. This was the new 
year of the Russians, and they ushered it in 
with ostentatious gaiety. They lighted huge 
bonfires on the north side, and placed long 
rows of lights on the heights over the Tcher- 
naya. The windows of Sebastopol were illu- 
minated, and the light flushed over the heights 
occupied by the allies. At midnight, the bells 
of all the churches were rung in the manner 
the Russians are accustomed to perform that 
2Dreliminary to a grand religious rite. At one 
o'clock a shout arose along the whole line of 
the Russian works and throughout the city. 
It was a loud crj', as of a host inspired by 
some joyous intelligence, or by some project of 
fanaticism. Soon after a tremendous cannonade 
burst forth from the whole of the Russian 
works, perhaps the heaviest experienced by 



the allies since the bombardment of the 17th 
of October. The French and English replied, 
but not with the same violence and power; 
indeed, the Erench gunners had to take shelter 
in the trenches from the shells, shot, carcasses, 
and rockets, that flew in fiery crowds among ■ 
them. Their riflemen, and especially those who, 
being in the advanced positions, were commonly 
called enfans perdus, kept up an incessant fire ; 
and as few of the enemy's missiles fell among 
them, they were able to take very deliberate 
aim, and bring down the Russian gunners as 
they "showed" in the embrasures. A strong 
sortie was made against our allies; the Rus- 
sians forced their way within the parapets of 
one of the mortar batteries, and succeeded in 
spiking several of the pieces with wooden plugs. 
The French rallied, took them in flank and 
front within the trench with a quick discharge 
of musketry, followed by a rushing bayonet 
charge and a cheer; the Russians recoiled; a 
fresh body of French pressed them with the 
bayonet, the retreating Russians fled in dis- 
order; and so rapid and bold was the pursuit 
that many of the French entered with them 
within their lines. The French soldiers were 
with the greatest difflcidty prevented by their 
commanders from penetrating beyond the ad- 
vanced works of the enemy ; and for many a 
day after they murmured, complaining that if 
their officers had only given the word, they 
would have captured Sebastopol. It does not 
appear, however, that they were the best judges 
in this case : they would have soon learned 
that the discretion of their officers was at least 
as useful as their own forward valour. 

"While the contest was yet raging in the 
lines of the French, a similar attack was made 
on the front and flank of the British left. As 
the RiissiaQS always take occasions of great 
festivals for their enterprises, both of the allied 
armies might have expected that the bell- 
ringing and illuminations would be followed 
by a sortie. It appeared that neither exercised 
sufficient vigilance. Mr. Russell represents 
the British authorities as taking every pre- 
caution. A steady sergeant, " one of the stea- 
diest in the service," and twelve men, were 
posted on the point of probable attack, but 
" somehow or other, the enemy crept up upon 
the little part}', surprised, and took them pri- 
soners." The result of this was of course an 
unexpected advance upon the covering parties, 
compelling the detachments of the 68th and 
21st i-egiments there on duty to retire, almost 
without firing a shot. These parties, forming 
upon the supports, opened fire rather slowly 
upon the assailants, and tlien advancing with 
the baj'onet, drove them back, and continued 
the pursuit to the Russian advanced works, 
but lost six men who were shot dead, and nine 
men and an officer who were wounded, A 
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letter from the camp strongly contradicts Mr. 
Eussell as to the preoautionury vigilance of the 
English superior officers. The writer of the 
letter was a non-commissioned officer. 

Camp above Sebastopol, Jan. 15. 

" There was rather an unfortunate affair on 
the night of the 12th. The 68th found the 
guard for the advanced works, and gave 170 
men for it. There ought not to have been less 
than 300 there. It was pitch dark. The 
Eussians in large n^imbers made a sortie at 
about one o'clock in the morning, took the 
guard by surprise, wounded an officer and six 
men, and took a sergeant and thirteen men 
prisoners. After the Eussians retired, a most 
tremendous fire was opened on the trenches, 
of round-shot, shell, and grape; but, as usual, 
though it sounds very awful, that sort of 
firing does little or no damage at night. 

" Simultaneously with the attack on our 
advanced works, an attack was made on the 
French on our left, but, to show you how 
differently the French authorities act from 
ours, it appears that the 12 th is the Eussian 
New Year's-day, and it was perfectly well 
known by the authorities, both French and 
English, that an attack would most likely be 
made to usher in the new year. The French 
gave their people a hint to bo on the alert, and 
to show that they were in earnest, doubled all 
their advanced guards. Our bright people, 
having just the same opportunity of learning 
as the French, never took the trouble even to 
remind us that it was the Eussian New Year's- 
eve — a fact of which we were totally ignorant. 
I merely mention this little instance to let you 
see the sort of stupid, quiet, confident,way in 
which some people go on." 

This affair was followed by a despatch from 
Lord Eaglan, in which he communicates an 
error as to the casualties; the correct account 
was given above. 

Before Sebastopol^ Jan, 13. 

My Lokd Duke,- — The weather continues very severe, 
and to-day it blows a gale of wind, with drifting snow. 

Although I have not received the official report from 
the officer commanding the fourth division, the officer of 
the quartermaster-general's department, whose duty it is 
to visit the advanced posts at daylight, has brought in an 
account of a sortie made by the Russians iu the course of 
last night upon our right and left attack, the enemy ad- 
vancing, under protection of a heavy cannonade, along 
the Woronzoff Road and the ravine on our extreme left. 

The enemy succeeded in driving- in the troops in the 
advanced trench, which was not re-occupied until the re- 
serves were brought forward from the second parallel. 

A party in pits on the right of the advanced trench, 
consisting of one sergeant and thirteen rank and file, are 
missing, and one officer and thirty-six privates are stated 
to be wounded. The time for the dispatch of the mail 
being at hand, I am very sorry that I shall not be able to 
send your grace to-day a more accurate statement of this 
affair. 1 inclose a return of casualties between the 8th 
and nth. Great progress is making in disembarking and 
issuing to the troops vast quantities of warm clothing of 
all descriptions, and I believe I may assert that every 
man in (his army has received a second blanket, a jersey 



frock, flannel drawers, and socks, and some kind of winter 
coat, in addition to the ordinary greatcoat. The provi- 
sion of fuel is still a great difficulty. Every effort is 
making, and with tolerable success, in landing and put- 
ting up the huts ; their great weight (2\ tons eachj is a 
serious obstacle to their conveyance to the camp with our 
limited transport. Each hut requires three stripped artil- 
lery waggons, with from eight to ten horses each, or 180 
men. Siuch sickness continues to prevail. 

' I have, &c., 

Eaglan. 
Sis Grace the Bulce of Newcastle, ^c, ^c. 

It will be seen from this despatch that the 
warm clothing was beginning to afford some 
comfort to the shivering troops. His lordship 
was, however, misinformed as to the extent of 
the distribution ; until more than a week after 
the day he wrote but little progress was made 
in this respect. The reader will observe that 
the statement of his lordship about the diffi- 
culty of obtaining fuel is at variance with the 
facts, that masses of timber were floating or 
frozen up in the harbour of Balaklava (accord- 
ing to the weather), and that vast piles of 
portable patent fuel were stowed carelessly 
away in Balaklava, under piles of dirt and 
rubbish, which had been allowed to accumulate 
above them. Difficulty indeed there was, but 
that difficulty was created by the neglect and 
want of capacity for organisation at head- 
quarters. 

His lordship manifested considerable ac- 
tivity at this juncture, and began to show 
something of the old alacrity and spirit which 
characterised him when on the staff of the 
Duke of "Wellington in the Iberian peninsula, 
and in France. The Moniteur de I'Armee 
published a letter from the French camp, 
dated the 19th of January, exemplifying 
this, and giving a very correct account of the 
habits of the English troops: — "Lord Eaglan 
came this morning to our head- quarters. He 
is a good rider, and does not appear to feel the 
want of the arm which he left at "Waterloo. 
He looks well, has a good colour, with a beard 
a little grey. He came without any ceremony, 
wearing a cap covered with oilskin. The 
English are the most free and easy men wc 
know. The following, which occur under our 
eyes, will appear, perhaps, scarcely credible. 
In the trenches they light a fire, make their 
tea, and then, sitting down on the back of the 
trench, quietly smoke. The sentinel now and 
then goes and looks over the parapet, and, if 
he sees nothing, he ooines down again amongst 
his comrades. A shell falls, but no one takes 
any notice of it. If one of the party should 
be hit, two of his comrades raise him up and 
carry him away with the greatest coolness ; the 
others do not stir. "With us we are careful not 
to make any fire. "We suffer more in the 
trenches from this circumstance, but we have 
less casualties, as the smoke of a fire forms a 
good mark for the enemy's batteries. Tlie 
engineers continue to surround Sebastopol with 
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their trenches, Tchioh are now at ninety metres 
from the place. It is at this distance that the 
third parallel is placed. "Wo are prepared to 
establish ourselves by main force in the Flag- 
staff Bastion as soon as the English artillery 
shall be ready to support ours in silencing the 
cross fire of the enemy." 

Our allies were very free, yet on the whole 
very generous, in their Critiques upon the ways 
of the English soldiery and ofSoers ; but the 
private letters both of officers and men among 
the French found much fault with the general 
constitution of the British army, and expressed 
very much admiration of its regimental system. 
That which seems most to have fixed itself 
upon the attention of our allies was the want 
of encouragement to the private soldiers and 
non-commissioned ofScers, and the promotion 
of commissioned officers by purchase, which 
seemed to them utterly irreconcilable with jus- 
tice, sound sense, or military efficiency. The 
following document arriving in the camps 
pleased both our men and their allies : — 

copy POP. THE IJfFOBMATION OP KEGILIEKTS 
AKD DEPOTS, ETC. 

Sir, — Her majestj- having been graciously pleased to 
extend lier previous royal warrants for the special purpose 
of granting rewards jor distinguished and meiitorious 
service, and gallant conduct in the field, I am directed to 
transmit herewith a copy of a warrant which has been 
issued for that purpose, and to request that you will im- 
mediately make it known to the regiment under your 
command. 

The sergeant to be selected for the annuity of £20 is to 
be the individual whom you may consider to be most de- 
serving of such a reward, and which, when granted, is at 
once to be at his own disposal, though he may be still 
serving. 

I am further directed to observe that, in selecting indi- 
viduals for the gratuities to be awarded for distinguished 
service or gallant conduct in the field, you are not to be 
fettered in your selection by any consideration as to 
length of service' — the general good conduct of the indi- 
Tidual (and especially in the late operations) being alone 
the qualification to entitle him to this reward, 

I have, &c., 

B. Hawes. 
To Officers commanding Se'f/iments, ^c, under 
Field-marshal Lord Eaglan. 

Mr. RusseU relates an anecdote which shows 
how much the men required both assistance 
and encouragement : — " As a newly-arrived 
and freshly-mounted officer was riding along 
one of the narrow paths to the camp he called 
out to a man who was toiling along with -a sack 
of biscuit on his shoulders, the last of a long 
file similarly engaged, ' Now, then, soldier, out 
of the way, if you please.' The man turned 
his head round, and, with an expression I never 
shall forget, exclaimed, ' Sojer, indeed ! Faix, 
we're no sojers ! we're only poor broken down 
commissariat mules ! ' " 

At last the central depots for provisions were 
established, and some slight symptoms of de- 
crease in the sickness which prevailed appeared ; 
it continued, however, very heavy — the rate of 



mortality through many dreary weeks being 
still frightful. The establishment of the pro- 
vision depots near the camp had a very salutary 
effect. 

About this date 800 Croats left Constanti- 
nople for the Crimea to work as labourers;: 
they proved to be strong burly men, rude and 
barbarous in the extreme, slow and slovenly, 
but having a good deal of "wear and tear" in 
them. They, however, fell before the climat& 
rather fast on their arriva^. Attempts to en- 
gage the Tartars as labourers were not success- 
ful ; they could not endure the cold. They 
would give up the labour assigned to them, 
and sit down, huddled together in the m,ud or 
snow, until the sleep of death crept over them, 
and left them in groups, as if slain by the 
bursting shell or close encounter. Generally 
they were removed in a state of torpidity or 
extreme exhaustion to the hospital tents, to 
die there. 

On the 14th, the 39th regiment was landed, 
marched up to the head of the creek at Balak- 
lava, and placed on ground previously occupied 
by the Royal Irish regiment of the line. They 
suffered severely, encamped beneath the cold 
sky of a Crimean January day. They had one 
hut among them all! there were many frag- 
ments, but the whole came up .in a confused 
way, and such wretched progress was made in 
the arrangements for their shelter that many 
sickened and died. 

The French lent waggons, which were as 
much required as freely and generously ac- 
corded. Shot and powder were in this way 
brought up to the lines. Our own artillery 
waggons were horsed by French mules (if the- 
Hiberntoism may be pardoned), and brought 
up by French commissariat drivers, laden with 
useful material of all sorts. The drifting snow 
impeded these auxiliary agencies; but our 
allies bravely worked on, and their mules 
seemed animated also by the entente oordiale, 
for they exerted themselves vigorously to pull up 
theheavy loads which ourneedy camp demanded. 
Several of the men of the French commissariat 
and waggon train fell, stricken with the pre- 
vailing sickness, or exhausted with fatigue, or 
paralysed with cold, while rendering us these 
invaluable services. 

The weather now became truly formidable ;, 
snow fell in large quantities, and the cold tried 
the troops to the uttermost. The preparations 
for a renewed bombardment did not intermit, 
except as heavy falls of snow impeded the 
track for transport, and rendered all trench- 
work impossible. Fifty-three new 32-pound 
guns, thirteen of the largest mortars, and a 
number of siege-guns of the largest calibre, 
were by this date placed in the camp depot, 
ready for mounting ; and all who were cogni- 
sant of these awful preparations for a cannonade 
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began to feel sanguine as to tlie result. Vast 
stores of ammunition for these engines of de- 
Btruction were also brought up. 

The arrival of the Trent, with a cargo of 
Spanish mules from Barcelona, was an im- 
portant event, affording hope that we should be 
less dependent upon our allies for the means of 
tran "port. 

The despatches of Lord Raglan were very 
meagre, and afforded to the British public no 
true conception of the state of things. Many 
important incidents in the progress of the siege 
are to be learned from the despatches of Gene- 
ral Canrobert, concerning which Lord Raglan 
was silent ; and some of these incidents nearly 
affected the honour of England and her army, 
and the relation of both to France and to tlie 
army of France before Sebastopol. The fol- 
lowing were the despatches of the British com- 
mander at this juncture : — 

Before Sebastopol, Jan. 16, 1855. 

IIt Lord Duke, — ^I have the honour to lay before your 
grace the copy of a despatch* from Lieutenant-colonel 
Simmons, which he wrote by desire of Omar Pasha, ex- 
pressing his highness's approbation of the services of 
Major Bent, of the Royal jlinglneers, and the detachment 
of sappers which I lent him in tlie summer ; his regret at 
the loss of Lieutenant Burke, of theKoyal E;ugineers, and 
his high sense of the conduct and exertions of Lieulenant 
Glyn, of the Eoyal Navy, and His Serene Highness 
Prince Ernest, of Saxe Leiuingen, and of the detachment 
of seamen of her majesty's fleet, employed in the con- 
struction of the bridge across the Danube, the success of 
Avhich he attributes in a great measure to their well- 
planned dispositions. Colonel Simmons, your grace will 
perceive, has further been desired by Omar Pasha to say, 
that it would be very gratifying to him if her majesty 
should be graciously ;jleased to reward these officers for 
the able services they have rendered to tJje Ottoman army 
and the common cause. I think it right to mention that 
the Hon. Mnjor Gage, of the Koyal Horse Artillery, was 
the officer who conducted these detachments to Eustchuk 
from Varna. I appointed him to this duty, having pre- 
viously sent him to examine the armament at the former 
place, and being satisfied that the employment of his ser- 
vices on the occasion would be advantageous. I beg your 
grace will be so good as to obtain her majesty's permission 
for Private Andrew Anderson, of the Eoyal Sappers and 
Miners, to accept and wear the decoration of the fourtli 
class of the Order of Medjidie, in consideration of his 
gallantry. 

I have, &o., 

Eaglan. .. 

Sh Grace the Dulce of Newcastle, Sjc. Sjc. 

Before Sebastopol, Jan. 23, 1855. 

My Lokd Duke, — Nothing has occurred of importance 
in our front ; but the enemy has occasionally opened a 
fire upon our left attack, and Mr. Spalding, a fine young 
man, an acting mate of her majesty's ship London, and in 
charge of the battery, was unfortunately killed by a round- 
shot the day before yesterday. The weather has become 
milder, but the country is still in a dreadful state from 
]nelted snow. The army is well supplied with warm 
clothing, and if the commissariat were adequa'tely pro- 
vide'd with transport, and the huts could be at once 
brought up, there would be no other cause of suffering 
than the severity of a Crimean winter, and the duties im- 
posed of carrying on a siege in such a climate at this sea- 
son of the year. 

I have, &c., 

Eaglan. 

His Grace the Vuke of Newcastle, S;c. ^c. 

* For the despatch referred to see p. 6. 



From the despatches of General Canrobert, 
and the official communications made to him 
by his staff, we perceive that the most serious 
correspondence was going on through the 
whole of January between the French and 
English commanders, as to the unpreparedness 
of the latter to undertake any important opera- 
tion against the enemy, and between the 
Freneli chief and the war minister of his em- 
peror, on the same subject : — " I do everj'thing 
to assist our brave allies, who are far from 
being ready," writes General Canrobert, in a 
despatch dated in December; "while all our 
batteries await only the signal for opening 
their fire. This situation is painful, and even 
dangerous, if the euemy, becoming aware of 
it, should shower his projectiles upon our bat- 
teries, thus forced to be silent." He adds, 
subsequently : — "Our excavations towards the 
town having been necessarily suspended, I 
have directed t)ie general of engineers to pro- 
long them towards our left, in a course parallel 
to the defences of the enemy; and we have 
already reached the bottom of the Quarantine 
Bay, and occupy the lazaretto upon its southern 
shore." 

The Baron de Bazancourt, the emperor's 
commissioner to his own armj', makes this ob- 
servation upon the correspondence then going- 
on between the allied commanders in the 
Crinaea : — " It was already to be foreseen, that 
in order to effect the completion of the plan 
of attack, the French, whose troops were the 
most numerous and their means of transport 
the most, considerable, would be obliged to as- 
sume a part of the works comprised in the 
English lines. This was a serious matter ; and 
the chief of the English army, far from de- 
claring plainly his inability to complete the 
portion of the siege allotted to him, pave no 
repl3- which could lead to any new decision; 
but allowed these precious days thus to elapse." 

Ultimately Lord Raglan was obliged to do 
what he incurred delay, and danger to the cause, 
and entailed suffering upon his army, by not 
doing earlier. In the meantime, the de- 
spatches of Canrobert to his master are — with 
perfect courtesy and kindness on his part — 
chapters of humiliation for England: — "The 
English army," writes the general- in-chief, 
"undergoes privations and sufferings, which, 
unhappily, it is not in my power to relieve. 
Its effective strength diminishes to such a de- 
gree, its draught and saddle horses are so en- 
feebled, their numbers are so reduced, — that it 
has great difficultj' in transporting to its camp 
even the necessary supplies of food : it cannot 
therefore, — even with the addition of the as- 
sistance which we are so happy to give it, — 
arm and man its batteries as should be done, 
in order to act efficaciously in concert with our 
army." " In answer to my pressing requests," 
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writes General Ciinrobert, iu a private despatch 
dated the 9th of Januarj', "Lord Eaglan and 
the lieutenant-general commanding the Eng- 
lish engineers have just addressed to me some 
very detailed documents, from ■which it appears 
necessary for our &rmy to undertake a part of 
the siege which had been originally allotted to 
our allies. Strong arms and hearty goodwill 
will not be wanting on our part; and, from 
the time that the state of the roads will per- 
mit it, I shall occupy mj'self directly with this 
new attack, and shall neglect nothing to enable 
it to give assistance to our own, without which 
the latter are paralysed." " In another despatch 
the general again wrote : — " The assault to be 
made by the French upon that part of the 
town situated in front of them, to the west of 
the southern harbour, cannot be crowned with 
success, but upon the condition of having pre- 
viously silenced the fire of the enormous bat- 
teries, called the Arsenal and Eedan, situated 
to the east of the southern harbour, in front of 
the English; and this part of the harbour is 
disposed in such a manner, that even admit- 
ting the sucoe.ss of our columns of assault and 
the capture of the town (properly so called), 
we could not retain it but upon the condition 
of the capture of this eastern part also. Ever}-- 
thing requires me, in the interest of the com- 
mon cause, to occupy myself directly (by the 
consent of Lord Raglan) with the English 
works. But until the return of the fine 
weather, this will be difficult, and even im- 
possible." 

Another of these despatches of the French 
general will show still more plainly the light 
in which he regarded the position of his allies. 
This feeling was well known to Lord Raglan, 
and was not unconnected with the ultimate 
resignation, by General Canrobert, of the com- 
mand of the French army : — " My general 
plan is the taking of Sebastopol. This is not 
a result of calculation, it is a result of necessity. 
Since we have accumulated an immense ma- 
teriel before the x^lace ; since we want means 
of transport, and the soil absolutely refuses to 
admit of long-continued movement; while the 
existence of our army depends for supplies 
upon 'the presence of the fleet; while this 
army has to operate in the depth of winter ; 
and its allies, from whom it cannot, and ought 
not to separate, are not in a condition to un- 
dertake anything; — the force of circumstances 
binds it down to the definite object in the way 
of which it meets this host of difficulties. This 
definite object is the stronghold of Sebastopol. 
We must capture it ; for circumstances render 
it impossible for us to attack the relieving 
army, at the risk of abandoning the fleet, the 
harbour, and the means of subsistence." 

During the whole month of January the 
combats of the French were incessant. The 



coiTespondents of the English press from the 
Crimea represent the month as one of inaction. 
Colonel Hamley passes over lightly all the 
sorties and conflicts before the lines, which 
the French repelled and maintained; but the 
colonel spent most of the time on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, in the discharge of other 
duties, and trusted to hearsay — a very uncertain 
guide at that time; for, as one of the corre- 
spondents of the London daily papers observed, 
"the troops are worked so hard that no one 
has time to learn anything that transpires out 
of his own regiment, and sometimes not even 
out of his own company ; the camp is a bad 
place in which to look for news." Mr. "Woods, 
as well as Colonel Hamley, underrates the com- 
bats of January ; he also having been absent from 
the Crimea, could not have personal knowledge 
of what occurred. Mr. Russell's account is 
more full; but his notices of the skirmishes and 
sorties between the French and Russians are 
imperfect, some of the most "stirring affairs" 
being omitted. The fighting between the 
" French rifles," as Mr. Russell calls them, and 
the Russians was incessant during the whole 
month. The men designated "rifles" by the 
English correspondents were from various 
corps of the most different constitutions, and 
were all volunteers ; they received in the 
French army the name of "scouts." Their 
position was dangerous, being kept in front, 
yet the onlj' difficulty the French chiefs had 
in obtaining them depended upon selection — so 
much more numerous were the volunteers than 
the men required. The following is the con- 
stitution of this corps (for such it may be 
termed) according to French documents : — 

SERVICE OP VOLUNIEEK SCOUTS. 

The object of this organisation is : — 

1st. To know all that passes in front of the intrencli- 
menta of the enemy ; 2nd, to be warned of the sorties, 
and to harass them ; 3rd, to take possession of any posts, 
parties of men, &c., who are outside of the place; 4th, 
to destroy all the hiding-places of the Russian marksmen, 
and the obstacles which might oppose themselves to the 
march of our columns ; to attack the fougades and to 
spike the guns, &c. 

For that purpose, the companies will be subdivided 
into thirty brigades of five men each ; each oflBcer of this 
company will have ten brigades, of which five are to be 
in reserve and five placed in advance on the most favour- 
able points to observe the enemy's movements. 

"When there will be occasion to make a coup dc mavi 
of small importance, but which will require promptitude, 
the officers must make use of the brigades which they 
will have in reserve, under their hands, without however 
disturbing the small posts already placed in front of the 
trenches. 

For an operation of any importance, the engineer com- 
manding the trenches will seek instructions. 

The sei-vice of Scouts is divided into two very distinct 
parts, which it is necessary xiot to confound. The fii-st, 
invariable ; that of the small posts placed here and there 
in advance of the trenches wliich it is necessary always 
to maintain there. This is the service of every night 
which must have no interruption. The second, intended 
for coups de main, composed of several brigades, can act 
according to circumstances. The commander of en- 
gineers on duty may command its services. 
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The French commissioner, writing of the 
month of January, observes that "it ^Yas fer- 
tile in partial combats, and sudden but sangui- 
nary and obstinate struggle." How irrecon- 
cilable such a statement with Mr. Woods' 
remarks — "At the commencement of the 
severe weather hostilities almost ceased. Eng- 
lish and French soldiers showed themselves 
without hesitation outside the parallels and 
beyond the batteries, and were seldom mo- 
lested while they searched about for little 
sticks with which to make a fire. The French, 
well fed, well housed, and with an army twice 
too numerous for the duties it had to perform, 
were enabled to continue their siege works, 
and to strengthen tlie parapets and replace the 
.ordnance in the batteries they had already con- 
structed. Little skirmishes took place each 
night between parties of their riflemen and 
the enemy's, but without any permanent ad- 
vantage to either side." 

According to M. Bazancourt, there was very 
great disadvantage to the French in these 
"sanguinary and obstinate combats," for the 
French troops were harassed, and their works 
impeded. Is^either were they able to inflict 
that punishment upon the enemy which might 
compensate for the injury; for, although the 
Muscovite loss was numerically more severe, 
yet they so managed, by signal, that generally 
when the French pursued in force, they were 
exposed to showers of grape from the Russians. 
Tlie latter lost very heavily in brave and intel- 
ligent officers in these skirmishes and sorties. 
Undoubtedly the French would have paid a 
more extensive penalty had it not been for their 
excellent arrangements. Colonel Eaoult, major 
of the trenches, much distinguished himself in 
carrying out the organisation of defence there. 
All the French trenches converged from what 
was called the Clock Tower, which was night 
and day the centre of most active scenes. At 
that spot the battalions going on guard mus- 
tered each morning. There the soldiers and 
workmen received supplies and directions. 
"When night arrived, the large beacon of this 
tower was lighted, and served as a guide to 
the files sent to the depot of -the trenches, 
and to the litters which all passed by when 
removing the sick and wounded — and, alas! 
not unfrequently the dead — to the rear. From 
that spot a vigilant look out was always kept, 
l«st in any part of the trenches a surprise was 
being attempted, when immediately the detec- 
tion was followed by the alarm trumpet, and 
that was followed by rockets signalisingthe point 
of attack. These rocket signals were so organised 
as that misapprehension was next to impossi- 
ble. &tars indicated a left attack, sqidU_ a 
oentre attack, and serpents directed attention 
to the right. ' Two of those rockets were fixed 
for the ga/rde a vous ; three for the rappel ; 
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foiir for the assenibUe. In an instant, upon 
sound of the trumpet, some of these pyrotech- 
nic signals ensued ; and these, according to the 
directions intimated, brought forth the picket 
battalion, followed by other battalions, ac- 
cording to the supposed extent of the danger. 
The garde a vous gave the alarm ; the rappel 
declared a real attack ; the assemblie, that the 
attack was serious. 

The following is a copy of the French order 
of the "Service in the Trenches," as organised 
by Colonel Eaoult. In January, 1855, this 
was the mode in which the trench service of 
our allies was conducted : — 

SEBVICE IN THE TEEITCHES. 

Every twenty-four hours, night and day, there is a 
picket battalion in its camp, taken from tlie corps the 
nearest to the CIoclc Tower (the quarters of the major 
of the trenches), and always ready to march at the first 
signal. The battalion sends, at from eight to nine 
o'clock in the evening, two companies to form the picket 
of the Clock Tower itself. (Up to the month of January 
there was only one battalion of reserve at the Clock 
Tower; in the month of January this battalion of re- 
serve gave place to a picket battalion.) There is besides 
a battalion of reserve, placed on the left, in the rear of 
the batteries 1 and 2, forming an effective strength of 
450 to 500 men. 

Every day there are seven battalions on guard in the 
trenches, in addition to a battalion of Foot Chasseurs, 
employed as sharp-shooters, and placed along the whole 
extent of the most advanced parallel, in order to main- 
tain a fire of musketry. Besides which, a company of 
marksmen, of about 150 men, is generally scattered upon 
different points, favourable for their purpose. A post of 
200 men is placed in the English ravine in order to unite 
our right attacks to the English left attacks. 

Every day workmen are ordered, — in the divers corps, 
— for the work of the trenches, to the number of sibout 
300, and are equally distributed upon different points, 
either to make new lateral trenches for intercommunica- 
tion, or to construct the site of new batteries, or repair 
the parapets damaged by the enemy's fire. The whole 
number varies according to the urgency of the need, and, 
at a certain time, often exceeded 4000. 

It may be easily imagined how necessary it was to em- 
ploy a considerable number of workmen, if we reflect 
upo"n the results obtained, and the gigantic extent of our 
tjenches from the first to the third parallels ; that is to say 
from the Quarantine, which forms the extreme left, to 
the English battery, forming the extreme right. 

Two companies of the volunteer battalion (composed 
of six companies) are on duty every night in the quality 
of scouts. They have no fixed post, and their position 
varies according to circumstances. 

We do not pretend to give here any but the principal 
arrangements. The general of the trenches modified 
these arrangements according to the apprehension of 
attack upon such or such a point, or any imexpected ne- 
cessity, but without altering their basis. 

The guard of the trenches is divided into three com- 
mands:' the right, the centre, and the left; devolving 
upon colonels or lieutenant-colonels. 

Each day a general of the trenches is named from 
among the brigades of the siege corps. 

The siege works on the side of the French include two 
attacks — the right and the left. This last extends very 
nearly from the Quarantine to the Central Bastion. The 
right attack extends from the Central Bastion to the 
Barrack Battery. la the interior of this line is the 
Flagstaff Battery. 

In view of the extreme care taken for every 
thing, and the steady and generous supplies 
afforded to the French soldier, well might a 
high authority on the French staff boast — 
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" The soldier feels his courage and resolution 
redoubled, in seeing his chiefs at all hours par- 
taking of his perils, inquiring after liis wants, 
and saying to him, in passing, a few kind 
words, while the bullets whistle around him 
and the projectiles are bounding over the 
parapets." 

As specimens of the French contests in the 
front during the bitter nights of Januarj', the 
following will be suificient to narrate — all 
would neither be practicable nor necessary : — 

On the 7th a Russian detachment, or as the 
French reports rather pompously style it, 
" column" of more than 300 men dashed 
■with sudden impetuosity against the French 
trenches. There was no warning given from 
the Clock Tower, no symptom of their ap- 
proach was observed. A number of the assail- 
ants were within the trench works before their 
occupants could make any resistance. The 
Commandant Julien, at the head of three com- 
panies of the 46th regiment of the line, in a 
desperate hand to hand encounter, killed, cap- 
tured, or expelled the intruders. Fresh assail- 
ants soon overwhelmed the brave 46th; their 
Voltigeur company was in reserve, and took 
the assailants in flank; a young sub-lieute- 
nant, Kerdudo, scarcely twenty-one j'ears of 
age, was the first to fall upon this section of 
the enemy, and, sword in hand, he performed 
prodigies of bravery ; he was followed by his 
little Voltigeurs so promptly and well, that 
the Russians retreated with precipitation, but 
not without giving to their gunners the usual 
signal, who opened a fire of grape upon the 
pursuing Voltigeurs, compelling them, with 
severe loss, to re-enter the trenches. Had 
this feat been performed by a young English 
ensign, he would be praised and taken no 
further notice of — as in the case of the gallant 
young Massey, who, some months later, dis- 
played far more heroism at the storming of the 
Redan; but not so in the French service — 
heroism is sought for and. fostered. Three 
days after the exploit of the young French 
subaltern, the commander-in-chief published 
an order of the day, thanking the regiment, 
and appended to it the following: — "In the 
name of the Emperor, I confer the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour upon Sub-lieutenant Ker- 
dudo, who, still very young, has shown on 
this occasion the self-possession and energy of 
an old soldier, in conducting his Voltigeurs." 

On the night of the 11th and 12th a simi- 
lar attack was defeated in a similar manner by 
the bravery and presence of mind of Lieute- 
nant Espanet, of the 80th regiment of the line 
(5th light) ; and he also, and his brave men, 
were noticed in the order of the day, and 
rewards conferred upon him, and Sub-lieute- 
nant de la Jallet, his second in command — both 
were named Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour. 



La Jallet had, on the 8th, rushed to the relief 
of the pickets on the extreme left of the Eng- 
lish in the ravine, or, as the Russians call it, 
" valley." He had onl}' forty men, but, antici- 
pating the Russians, who were creeping up 
upon the English, he attacked them with the 
bayonet ; the enemy were three to one, and a 
furious fight ensued, the French, d VAnglais, 
using the but-end of their muskets until the 
foe was precipitated to the bottom of the 
ravine, where some fell under the random fire 
of tlie French, and the rest skulked back ta 
their lines as best they could. 

On the night of the 14th and 15th a very 
sanguinary combat was maintained by the 
74th French regiment of the line. Some 
noises were heard before midnight of the 14th, 
and the picket was on the alert ; these noises 
continued to advance and recede until about 
two o'clock on the morning of the 15th, wlien 
the pickets of both armies were scarcely able 
to hold their muskets, so severe was the 
cold. The wind was north, and blew one of 
those cutting gales which in January sweep 
along from the Arctic regions over Southern 
Russia. The snow descended in thick broad 
flakes, as though it would soon wrap city and 
camp, invaders and invaded, in one white 
burial. At two o'clock the noises which had 
puzzled and disturbed the pickets ceased, and 
all was silent except the artillery, which 
reverberated among the glens and rocks in a 
manner to which the hour and the season lent 
a peculiar awe. The wind now rose higher 
and blew in gusts, sweeping with a shrill noise 
down from the plateau over the French 
trenches. The Russians, taking advantage of 
this new chance of approaching without being 
heard, crept along in a crouching posture, and> 
came in front in an imposing column, as their 
dark figures appeared, looming and gigantic, 
amidst the whiteness which covered the earth, 
and partly covered, and for a time concealed, the 
column. Two more columns (as our French 
neighbours style large detachments) issued 
forth from the ravine where the extreme of the 
second French parallel rested. Fortunately 
the "scouts" who, had as the weather was, 
were lying upon the ground in front and 
amidst the stunted brushwood of the ravine, 
discovered the approach of the enemy in time 
to raise the alarm. As the scouts fell back 
upon the trenches the enemy were dose upon 
them, and ascended the parapets with them. 
The French were well on the watch, every one 
musket in hand and the trigger abeady 
touched, so that the first line of assailants fell 
under a fire murderously close, but the Russians 
pressed on, bayoneting the defenders of a 
small lateral trench which they entered in 
great force. Every Frenchman fell there, 
except three grenadiers and a corporal who 
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headed them, named Guillemin. The corporal 
and his three men fought witli desperate tena- 
city against a host; but this side trench was 
so narrow that a few men could hold it against 
th& attempts of many, and on this spot the 
gallant Guillemin made a miniature Thermo- 
pylae. The strongest portion of the column 
threw itself into another branch of the trench, 
defended by Captain Castleraan (an Irish officer 
in the Erench service), who fell pierced with 
thirteen bayonet wounds ; having killed with his 
own hand a number of the Russians, he lite- 
rally fell dead upon a pile of enemies sacrificed 
to his swordsmanship and valour. He was 
a great favourite with his company, who, made 
furious by his loss, precipitated themselves on 
the enemy led by Lieutenant Eegaud, who 
cried, "Avenge our captain!" and setting the 
example, seconded by Commandant Koume- 
Joux, in ten minutes cleared the trench. Poor 
Roume-Joux fell mortally wounded by a 
bayonet thrust below the heart. The trench 
and tlie glacis were literally piled with dead. 
The French, as customary, pursued the foe too 
hotly ; the Russians, as usual, left nothing to 
chance, but had a grand reserve of nearly 1200 
men — a force with which they might have 
speedily recaptured the trench, and done 
incomputable mischief. This reserve opened a 
well-directed fire of musketry upon the pur- 
suers, by which many fell, and which com- 
pletely covered the retreat of the vanquished. 
Several brave officers fell on both sides. Of 
almost the first shots fired by the assaulting 
force two entered the heart of Captain Bouton, 
who had the honour of being the first officer to 
receive the enemy and the first to fall. One 
Russian officer showed great courage and capa- 
city to handle his sword; he encountered 
Sub-lieutenant Brochet in a narrow trench, 
wounding him in the sword-arm arid bringing 
him to his knee, but recovering himself speedily, 
Brochet gave point, and pierced his enemy's 
heart. The loss on both sides washeav)^ 
especially in officers and non-commissioned 
officers. One Russian officer carried no weapon 
hut a hammer, he had the other hand filled 
■with nails ; his object was to spike the cannon ; 
he fell dead into the trench under the first fire 
from its defenders, and the next morning his 
hands were stiffened upon the hammer and nails 
he had carried with so eager a purpose. The 
loss inflicted upon our allies by the cannonade 
in the works and by these nightly sorties and 
combats was very heavy. In three months 23 
officers were killed, 171 wounded, 3_ were 
missing; 464 men were killed, 128 missing, 
and 3392 wounded. This was independent of 
contusions, accidents from tools, magazines, and 
falls, andexclusiveof all cases of sickness. Thus, 
on an average, every night two or three officers 
and about 50 men were put hors de combat. 



It was observed that the column which 
attacked the works on the 14th was attended 
by platoons of sailors and workmen, who 
carried boat-hooks and drag-hooks. These men 
literally harpooned many of ihe Fi-ench soldiers, 
sometimes dragging away only their knapsacks 
or caps, sometimes lacerating them, and in 
several instances making them prisoners. Long 
ropes were ingeniously stretched across in 
certain directions, to trip up the French soldiers 
in pursuit. These means of ofience had been 
employed before on a very limited scale, but 
on the night of the 14th and 15th they were 
extensively and effectually used. A curious 
correspondence arose out of this cii'cum- 
stanoe between Generals Canrobert and Osten- 
Sacken : — 

" Permit me. Monsieur le Governeur, to 
direct your attention to a fact of which you 
are doubtless not aware. It has been reported 
to me that in the combats which have taken 
place before our trenches, officers and soldiers 
have been dragged down by means of ropes or 
hooked poles. Our soldiers have no other arms 
than the musket, the bayonet, and the sword; 
and without wishing to affirm that the employ- 
ment of these means is contrary to the rules of 
war, I may be allowed to say, in the words of 
an old French expression, ' that those are cer- 
tainly not the arms of courtesy.' It is for you 
to judge of this. " Cakeobeht." 

To this rather puerile effusion the Russian 
made the following artful rejoinder: — 

" Our soldiers are recommended to make 
prisoners rather than to kill unnecessarily. 
As to the instruments which you mention, it 
is very possible that the labourers who usually 
accompany the sorties have emploj^ed their tools 
to defend themselves. Beyond this, the letters 
which I have forwarded to the staff of the 
French army, from your own officers who are 
now prisoners with us, must sufficiently attest 
the manner in which they are treated in their 
captivity. It is for you, in turn, to judge of 
this. " OsTJiN Sacken." 

On the 19th and 20th the French parallels 
were attacked on two different points. One of 
these attacks was on the left of the most 
advanced trench of ciroumvallation, which 
descended to the Quarantine Bay: the other on 
that part of the left of the French works called 
the "X" from its shape. On both points 
the enemy, in spile of "scouts," reached the 
trenches, and on both points were at once 
driven out by the bayonet with considerable 
slaughter, pursued hotly by the French, who, 
as in other combats, fell fast under the fire of 
the Russian guns and of the musketry of their 
reserve infantry detachments. These hot pur- 
suits, although causing sacrifices to the French, 
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compelled tlie enemy to send out strong reserves 
to support the assailing parties, and thus 
increased the harassing effect of service upon 
their own troops. On occasion of the attack 
of the 19th and 20th the snow was very heavy 
in the front ; the Russians, who lay on the 
ground a long time watching for a favourable 
moment of attack, suffered intensely — some 
never rose again, the cold sleep of the benumbed 
crept over them, and they answered the bugle- 
call no more ; many could not fire off their 
muskets, their hands were rendered incapable 
by the frost — hence the attack was one of 
bayonets. The loss of the Muscovites was 
sore. Although hardier than either the French 
or the English, they did not bear the cold as 
well as might be expected fiom the severity of 
the climate in which they were born, and to 
which it was expected they would have been 
sufficiently inured. Notwithstanding the fri- 
gid weather, night after night the " Muscovs" 
crouched like leopards waiting for the spring. 
On one occasion they entered the French works 
so stealthily that not a shot was fired — the 
bayonet decided the contest against them after 
a short and decisive trial of battle at its point; 
the traverse of the trench assailed was choked 
with the slain. Generally the " volunteer 
scouts " descried the couchant enemy before 
they came on to the assault, the eyes of these 
watchers became preternaturally capable of 
seeing objects in deep shadow. Their painful 
vigilance through long dark nights gave them 
an experience which the Eussians found it 
difficult to elude. 

On the 21st the troops in front observed 
many demonstrations of some unusual excite- 
ment in the city. The bells were rung, guns 
■were fired — not this time at the allies, but on 
the northern heights ; musketry repeatedljf gave 
a, feu de joie ; blue lights were burned; and 
rockets startled the quiet and sullen air. A 
deserter coming in before daylight circulated 
a report that the czar had arrived, which, 
however, was soon found to have no foundation; 
another of the same class diffused the joyful 
intelligence that a treaty of peace was signed, 
and Sebastopol was to be delivered up to the 
allies — news too good to be so soon true. The 
excitement in the city remained unaccounted 
for. On the 22nd the correspondent of the 
Daily News gave the following sketch of 
affairs : — 

Hala'klnva^ Januavij 21tid. 

" On the evening of Friday, the 19th inst., 
we had another intimation that we are not in 
the midst of peace. For a newcomer might 
imagine we were at peace, if he landed at 
Balaklava in the dark, on one of the usual 
nights, when nothing is heard but the occa- 
sional 'All's well,' or the challenge of a 
sentinel. On Friday evening the inhabitants 



of Balaklava, and the early sleepers in the 
camps arotind, were alarmed by what appeared 
to be a heavy cannonade, and a near one too, 
followed by loud, frequent, and heavy volleys 
of musketry. The day had been mild and 
muddy beyond all imaginings ; and so peculiar 
was the state of the air that even old soldiers, 
grown grey in the wars of India, believed that 
the firing was from our Marine Battery, which 
commands the plain close to Balaklava. Each 
shot was heard with a distinctness which made 
the most experienced campaigners swear that 
the piece must have gone off within a mile or 
two from the place where they stood. "Windows 
rattled, and the motion of the air was plainly 
felt by all who, in hot haste, rushed to the 
stables and picketing grounds to saddle their 
nags and be off to the scene of the contest. 
But those who rode out in the darkest night 
I ever saw, or rather in which I could not 
see, got nothing but a few ugly tumbles 
and splashes for their pains, — for the firing, 
though seemingly so near, was far off, and the 
whole affair was in fact a sortie against the 
French lines, which some time ago were_ so 
frequent that one hardly thought of men- 
tioning them. And the more so as, thanks to 
the vigilance and gallantry of our allies, the 
Eussians have always to go back fewer in 
numbers and in worse condition than when 
they came out. In all the attacks upon the 
French lines, it always comes to the same 
result. The Eussians, rather the worse for 
liquor, come out and meet with a very hot 
reception ; and, not liking this, and thoroughly 
sobered down, they go back. 

" Our allies, who have long felt that our 
numbers are too small for the extent of ground 
we occupj-, and that our men are overworked, 
have for the last few days come to relieve us 
in part of our lines. The edge of Sebastopol 
plateau overlooking the plain has been occupied 
by them, and they now furnish the pickets 
which guard the rear of our Sebastopol front. 
In this manner they relieve a considerable 
number of our men, whom we were hitherto 
obliged to lay out in our rear. French troops 
are also preparing to occupy the Inkerman 
position on our extreme right, thus relieving 
the second division, who are to remove their 
camp to the rear of the third division. Tliis 
relief too will do much to lighten the work of 
our troops in the trenches, for the second 
division, instead of guarding the extreme right, 
will now assist the third and fourth divisions 
in furnishing guards for the trenches. The 
whole of our army will benefit by the change, 
and the greatest satisfaction is felt at this 
very timely and friendly relief. The French, 
too, are again making strenuous efforts to 
improve the condition of the roads between 
Balaklava and the front. For the last two or 
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throe days large fatigue parties have been at 
work, and the roads, which were out of all 
condition, are soon likely to be, if not good, at 
least tolerable. General Bosquet mustered our 
light division on the 19th inst. Both men and 
officers were highly elated with the interest 
the Trench general took in their condition and 
prospects. 

" On the 20th a council of war was held at 
Lord Raglan's quarters, in consequence, it was 
said, of important despatches which had arrived 
from home. Nothing whatever is known of 
the subject of the despatches, or the result of 
the council of war, but, as usual, the camp is 
full of the wildest rumours. A change in the 
chief command of the army, an armistice, a 
resumption of active operations, and the dona- 
tion of a year's pay to the troops, have been 
successively mentioned — and all, I make bold 
to say, with equal truth and reason. Dark 
whispers fly about the camp, that Sir Edmund 
Lyons is going to attempt something wonderful 
and unheard-of, and gt;neral oflBlcers have been 
kno^v^^ to say that marvels will come to light 
in the next few days. In short, curiosity is 
on the alert — invention is active, and begets 
the most monstrous reports. In the meantime 
the mild weather is reviving our troops, who 
suffered severely from the late frosts.. Now 
that their work is lighter, if they could be but 
properly rationed, even the 'seedy' among 
them might possibly pull through. But what 
with the heaviness of the roads, and the want 
of suflSoient transport, and the disorder in 
Balaklava harbour, provisions in camp are still 
scarce, nor is their quality of such a kind as to 
restore and strengthen the suffering. A ration 
of tea has however, with some corps, been 
substituted for that- of coffee, which, in the 
green berry, is almost useless to the troops in 
front. Another supply of fresh vegetables too 
came lately in the Albatross, to be given away 
to such of the troops as could manage to send 
down for them. Great was the joy in the camp 
when the good news became known. There is 
really no reason why every vessel sent down to 
Constantinople should not bring up a supply 
of vegetables for our men. They want them, 
and as they can be got, they should have them. 

" Among the goods lately unshipped from 
the harbour is an enormous wooden house, the 
property of Mr. Oppenheim, a merchant from 
Paris, who for a long time past has conferred a 
great boon on the army, and who, between 
October and December, cleared a sum of about 
£10,000 by keeping a store of necessaries 
and 'luxuries in Balaklava. Mr. Oppenheim's 
wooden house is to be put up in Kadikoi, and 
the rumour goes that it will contain a store, 
an hotel, and a coffee and reading-room for 
ofiLcers. Mr. Oppenheim deserves public thanks 
for his well-timed enterprise. 



" Some days ago an incident came to my 
notice which strongly illustrates the difficulty 
of gaining information in a camp where, as in 
ours, each corps is very hard worked, while 
there is but very little communication between 
the various branches of the service. Captain 
Mitchell, of the Grenadier Guards, and some 
brother officers, saw one day in the commence- 
ment of last week a Russian steamer leaving 
the harbour and standing out for the open sea. 
One of the allied ships — whether Erench or 
English Captain Mitchell could not tell — went 
in chase, and after some hard steaming came 
within range of the Russian. A cannonade 
ensued, the Russian all the while endeavouring 
to escape. The chase was watched with intense 
interest, but the result remained a mystery, 
for the two ships, steaming hard and exchanging 
shots, disappeai'ed at last on the verge of the 
horizon. The officers who saw the affair made 
all inquiries as to the facts and the final result 
of the engagement, but to no purpose. I too 
have since endeavoured to learn the particulars 
of the matter, but I too could gain no positive 
information. The fact is, we have all got so 
accustomed to hard knocks, that a partial affair 
makes no impression and usually excites no 
curiosity whatever, and it is only by chancing 
to fall in with one of the men actually engaged 
that a vague account of particulars can be 
obtained. The fact is/ our troops are preco- 
ciously hlase as to the general incidents of the 
campaign, and the final result alone is what is 
steadily and hopefully looked for. "Whether 
that final result be the capture of Sebastopol, 
or the very doubtful adhesion of the German 
powers to the alliance against Russia, it is sure 
to excite interest, and to be canvassed with all 
the warmth and the smashing phrases natural 
to people who do the roughest of work in the 
roughest of weathers. But all minor details 
are looked upon with profound indifference." 

It will be seen from the above that the coffee 
was still distributed to the troops in the green 
berry. It was generally believed that Mr. 
Commissary Filder was responsible for this; 
but the Chelsea Commission (referred to in a 
previous page), in its decision or report pub- 
lished after the war terminated, exonerated 
Mr. Eilder, and most justly; for on the evi- 
dence it was palpable that the pedantic med- 
dling of certain officials at home connected 
with the Treasury caused that misehievous 
error. The secretary of one office, the clerk of 
another, et id genus omne, interfered perpetually 
in matters beyond their proper cognisance, 
while the strict business of their departments 
was neglected or inadequately performed. 

Deserters from the enemy came in pretty 
numerously the remainder of January, and 
although these men were generally very igno- 
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rant, their information was occasionally avail- 
able. Some of these men made their way 
from the army in the rear, scrambling along 
the cliffs from Baidar; tliey generally aiTtved 
cut, bruised, and exhausted, and had to be sent 
to hospital. They for the most part professed 
to he Poles, but nearly all Russian soldiers, 
whether deserters or prisoners, did so, under 
the impression that they would receive better 
treatment. The deserters informed our en- 
gineers and artillery tbat the part of Sebastopol 
built on the ground sloping to the sea had suf- 
fered but little from our projectiles, which did 
not reach the top of the hiU. whence the slope 
descended to the water. The houses and 
works upon the slope descending toward)? the 
allies was battered and burned in every direc- 
tion. The ships found shelter close in, under 
tlie former slope, and the sailors and part of 
the troops found security in the fine strong 
houses and public edifices by which it was 
covered. 

Mr. Eussell for several days successively at 
this period made what he calls " reconnais- 
sances of the siege," by ascending the heights 
most convenient for that purpose, and using 
an excellent glass : the following are extracts 
from his descriptions of what he saw : — 

" The riagstaif Fort was knocked to atoms 
long ago, and the large buildings around it are 
all in ruins; but, on looking towards the ridge 
behind it, from which the streets of the town 
descend rapidly towards Fort Nicholas, and 
which shelters that part of the place from our 
fire, I could see but little difference between 
its present appearance and that which it pre- 
sented on the 26th of September last year. 
People were walking about the streets, and 
relief parties were coming up from the sea-side 
towards the front carrying baskets of pro- 
visions. Between the rear of the Flagstaff 
Battery and this ridge, the presence of earth- 
works, covered ways, and various defensive 
works could be detected in the openings along 
the lines of streets; and immediately behind 
the first PbUssian intrenohment is a formidable 
•vvork armed with guns, which at two o'clock 
convinced us they had pretty good range and 
were vcrj' well laid, by thundering forth an 
astounding broadside in answer to some in- 
sulting fire from the French lines. The balls 
tore up the ground in piles of earth and dust, 
and dashed into the parapets, or, ploughing 
over their top, went roaring across the works 
in the rear. In an instant there was a rattling 
fire of rifles from the French enfans perdus 
directed at the embrasures, and the Russians 
slackened their fire in a iew minutes, and 
replied to the sharp-shooters only. When the 
smoke cleared awaj-, I could see the enemy 
and the French carrying away a lew bodies on 
each side to the rear. The Eussians not only 



use 'cohorns' against the advanced French 
line, but they annoy our allies very consider- 
ably by a constant fire of grenades — a projectile 
which seems rather neglected in our service, 
though there are great authorities in favour of 
its use when the enemy has approached very 
closely." 

" Our own batteries were silent. The Eedan 
and Garden Batteries, our old enemies, were 
silent also. The houses near them, as well as 
those in front of the right attack and in the rear 
of the Malakoff, are in ruins. The part of the 
city beyond them seems untouched. To the 
rear of the Eound Tower of Malakoff, which is 
still split up and rent from top to bottom, as it 
was the first day of our fire, there is a perfect 
miracle of engineering. It is impossible to 
speak too higlily of the apparent solidity, work- . 
manship, and finish of the lines of formidable 
earthworks, armed with about eighty heavy 
guns, which the Eussians have thrown up to 
enfilade our attack and to defend this position, 
which is, indeed, the key of their works in 
front of us. One .line of battery is neatly 
revetted with tin boxes, supposed to be empty 
powder-cases. This is mere wantonness and 
surplusage of abundant labour. Behind this 
work I could see about 2000 soldiers and work- 
men labouring with the greatest zeal at a new 
line of batteries, and labouring undisturbedly. 

" There is a camp at the rear of Malakoff; 
and another camp is visible at the other side of 
the creek, close to the citadel, on the north 
side. Most of the men-of-war and steamers 
were lying with topgallantmasts and j-ards 
down, under the spot of land inside Fort Con- 
stantino. Our third parallel, which is within 
a few hundred yards of the enemy's advanced 
works, seems unoccupied, except by riflemen 
and sharp-shooters, who keep up a constant 
fire in the place, but from my position over the 
British lines, I could not see so well into our 
approaches as I could look upon those of the 
French from the mounds in front of their 
picket-house. On the whole the suburbs are 
destroyed, though still susceptible of being 
used by the enemy to check our advance." 

On the 22nd and 24th, General Canrobert 
directed despatches to Marshal Vaillunt, in- 
forming him of the repulse given to the 
enemy's sortie on the 19th, and expressing his 
hope in the future. The first of these shows 
how particular the coromander-in-chief of our 
ally was, to record every action of the brave : — 

Bead-quarters before Seiastopol, Jan. 22, 18.55. 
During the night of the 19th the enemy assailed our 
parallele on two different points. On the left tlie attack 
was received by tlie 2nd hattiilion of the 2nd regiment of 
the Foreign Legion, vigorously commanded h\ tlie Chef 
de Biituillon I'Heriller. 'J'he impetuosity of the attack, 
favomed by the bad weather, was broken by the rnergv 
dispUijed by the Grenadiers of the Ist company, the Vof- 
tigeurs, and the 6th company. Captain Arnoux and Kos- 
seau, Lieutenants Chare aad Saussier, Sergeant Devalo, 
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Crenadiers Hogelucht and Seigmund, Voltigeur Riechard, 
Fusilier Degliii, conducted themselves very valiiintly, and 
the colours of the 2nd regiment of the Foreign Legion 
figured with honour in this lively and brilliant combat. On 
the right was the 46th, which I found facing the enemy 
■with its accustomed energy. At the call of its commander, 
Captain Thomas, the 2nd battalion of the 46th cast itself 
impetuously on the enemy, and repulsed them to a con- 
siderable distance. Captain Dufour, the Sub-lieutenant 
Comhoud, the Voltigeurs Antexier, Commel, and Bruscan, 
the Fusiliers Monnes, Benzet, and Boyer, gave the moat 
honourable proof of their valour. 

The general commanding-in-chief, 

Cankobeet. 



Before Sevastopol, Jan. 24. 
The weather has become much milder and finer. The 
Troops have supported the trying days we have just gone 
through with admirable courage. Their confidence was 
never shaken for one moment by the extreme severity of 
the temperature. "We have reason to hope that the depth 
of winter in the Crimea is passed. We resume our work 
before the town with renewed activity. 

Canrobekt. 

The Courier de Marseille (which, often con- 
tained important and early intelligence fi'om 
the East), published a letter from a French 
ofiicer in the Crimea, dated the 25th, who 
thus narrates events then passing : — "I have 
only one fact worth communicating to j-ou : 
General Canrobert is going to lend our friends, 
the English, two of our divisions to strengthen 
them in their positions. It is an excellent 
measure, which will have the double effect of 
reinforcing our allies and a\igmenting the 
general security. Our regiments of Chasseurs 
d'Afrique are already installed on the right of 
the English intrenohments. I have not yet 
heard where the regiments of infuntr^' are to 
he stationed. On the morning of the 21st the 
weather was so mild that the bands of the 
Chasseurs played several French airs, which 
seemed greatly to please the English, who had 
been a long time deprived of that recreation. 
The sound of our instruments must have been 
heard in Sebastopol. The Russians were, no 
doubt, surprised to find us so merry, and re- 
plying to their infernal uproar by melodious 
symphonies. Our regiment has suffered little. 
"W^e are lodged in subterranean excavations, 
from which we contrive to keep out the cold. 
"We sleep little, but smoke a great deal. Our 
cookery fills with its vapours our uncivilised 
and primitive abode, and our physical appear- 
ance is quite in keeping with it. Our beards 
have grown freely, and acquired a development 
■calculated to excite the envy of the oldest 
iwpeur. As for our accoutrements, thanks to 
the distribution of furs, they have become as 
comfortable as possible. Cleanliness, however, 
is out of the question. One of our sergeants, 
who had received the military medal for his 
■first exploits in the Crimea, has been named 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. This brave 
soldier has been wounded thirteen times, and 
is as ready as ever to meet the Cossacks. He 
wiU soon have that satisfaction, for we occupy 



the most advanced position. The plan of our 
generals evidently tends to invest the city as 
completely as possible. It is indispensable, if 
we wish to obtain at last a result, to isolate 
the garrison, which has hithei'to been able 
to renew its personnel and supplies of every 
description." 

To the same source we are indebted for a 
letter written from the French camp a day 
later: — "General Canrobert visited yesterday 
the works thrown up by the navy along the 
coast. He appeared greatly satisfied with the 
promptitude and skill with which those works 
were constructed, and addressed to our men his 
warmest congratulations for the devotedness 
and activity they displayed there, and on every 
other point 'where their services were required. 
Our seamen were electrified by the soul-stirring 
language of the general-in-chief, and loudly 
cheered him. 1 must do Canrobert the justice 
to say that he takes every opportunity of 
rendering justice to our navy, whose immense 
services he duly appreciates. On that account, 
whenever he gives an order it is immediately 
executed by our sailors with inconceivable 
alacrity. I have just returned from a visit to 
the camps, where I felt quite overpowered by 
the inexpressible feeling of pride and emotion 
excited in me by the manner in which our 
soldiers supported their suiferings. At the first 
ray of the magnificent sun we have enjoyed 
during the last day, all seemed to have for- 
gotten the past misery, and, like the swans 
shaking off the rain that has fallen on their 
feathers, our brave feUows shook off the cold, 
the rain, and the snow, and they now laugh, 
sing, and await with eagerness an opportunity 
to cross bayonets with the enemy. Everybody 
will tell you also that if Admiral Bruat watches 
day and night with the utmost solicitude over 
the welfare of his seamen. General Canrobert 
exercises the same vigilance, iind attends with 
equal care to the health and comfort of his 
soldiers. Those two men wish to see every- 
thing with their own eyes, and nothing escapes 
them. Thus, General Canrobert issued an order 
on the 23rd, expelling from the coast of E!"a- 
miesch, and sending back to France, the sutlers 
who had the infamy to sell to our men adulte- 
rated and unwholesome beverages. Everybody 
lauded that wise measure, which was instantly 
carried into effect." 

The extreme concern for his troops, and the 
active personal superintendence of everything- 
by the French general, is borne out by the 
testimony of the imperial agent in attendance 
upon his army, who describes General Can- 
robert and his lieutenants as often distributing 
apparel and various comforts with their own 
hands. He thus writes of the French com- 
mander-in-chief assembling his soldiers to 
bestow upon them the rewards and honours 
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decreed by the emperor for their good conduct 
and valour : — " It was a grand and noble solem- 
nity. The troops in their dress of every day, 
stained and sullied, but not unworthily, by their 
life in the trenches, were assembled upon that 
soil, torn up by balls, amid the wrecks of 
battle, and close beside the ground where 
those whom death had struck down slept their 
last sleep. General Canrobert passed them in 
review, to the roar of cannon and of musketry; 
pausing frequently before the soldiers, speak- 
ing with them, and smiling upon them grate- 
fully and kinily. The review ended, the 
officers formed in circle, and the general ad- 
dressed them with that manly energy and 
sincere feeling which are proper to his cha- 
racter. He told them, that which was his 
belief and hope — that success ■would soon 
crown courage so noble and so persistent. He 
spoke of their absent country, of the justifiable 
pride of their return, of the grand spectacle 
presented by the army of the Crimea to the 
world ; and, raising his voice that his words 
might reach the listening soldiers, he said — ' I 
thank you all, in the name of France and of 
the emperor! '" 

It will be perceived that a great change took 
place in the weather towards the latter end of 
January, which was favourable to the troops 
in every way, and to the progress of the siege. 
The enemy also profited by the change ; they 
had been greatly impeded by the frost, snow, 
and all-penetrating north winds, but as soon 
as the sun exercised some genial power, the}'' 
set to work with their accustomed industry 
and promptitude upon the defence. It was 
a singular circumstance, that deserters to 
the enemy rather increased in number when 
the weather improved. On the 20th, one of 
these saowed singular hardihood. Leading a 
bat-horse, he coolly went over to the Rus- 
sian lines. He was perceived by the men in 
No. 4 battery, who fiTred several musket shots 
at him without effect. At last a gun was 
"laid on," and a ball bounding near him drove 
the earth about his person. He then altered 
his slow pace to a trot; another shot went 
equally near to liim, but he escaped, amidst 
the cheers of the enemy who looked on. 
Among the grievances of the army, the irregu- 
larities of the po.st-office were very harassing. 
The passion of the men to hear from home was 
intense, but the disgraceful neglect of the 
letters by the post- office officials tried the 
officers and men, as well as their relations at 
home, to the quick. Remonstrances were use- 
less; the most respectable persons were sub- 
jected to the coarsest insult, as is so commonly 
the case at home, by these post-office magnates. 
Mr. il'Cormick, Mr. RusseU, Mr. Woods, and 
many other civilians then in the Crimea, bear 
a bitter testimony against the ■whole post-office 



management. Remonstrances to the home 
authorities were as useless as to those on the 
spot. 

The warm weather which characterised 
the close of January, not only revived the 
exertions of the besiegers and besieged, but 
infused activity also into the Russian field 
force, and the teoops of Bosquet and Sir Colin 
Campbell, by whom they were so vigilantly 
watched and skilfully thwarted. The Russians 
brought vast quantities of stores into the be- 
leaguered place. Lord Raglan thus described 
the eflfbrts of the English : — 

Before Sebastopol, Jan. 27, 1855. 

My Lokd Duke, — I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
your grace that the weather continues fine. There are 
severe frosts at night ; but the sun shines brightly through 
the day, and there is an absence of wind, which, whilst 
it continued, added considerably to the sufferings of the 
troops. 

Every exertion is making by public transport, and indi- 
vidually, in getting huts up ; but this is a most difficult 
operation, and the ground is still so rotten that it is a 
most arduous labour to pass along it. 

The extremely confined space of Balaklava, and the 
vast accumulation of stores, lias obliged me to erect huts 
at some distance outside the town for their reception. 

I enclose the list of casualities to the 25th instant 
inclusive. I have, &c., 

E.IGLAN. 

His Grace the Buke of Nciv castle, Sjc, ^c. 

At the same date Admiral Lyons sent homo 
a despatch, which, relating to the state of the 
army, is appropriate here : — 

Ac/amemnon, off Seiastopol, Jan. 11, 1855. 
Sir, — I have the honour to report, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that since 
my last general letter of the 23rd inst, (No. 60) the 
weather has been particularly fine. The health of the 
army has been much benefited by the change. A good 
deal of progress has been made in hutting the troops and 
distributing the clothing which has been so liberally sent 
out from England — so that the men express themselves 
as being comfortable. 

2. The health of the Fleet and of the Naval Brigade is 
excellent. The men are well supplied with fresh meat 
and vegetables, and also with oranges sent from Malta by 
Eear-admiral Stewart. 

3. The fire from the batteries of the allies has increased 
during the last week, and that of the enemy has not 
slackened. New 'guns have been mounted in our batteries 
during the hist four days. 

4. On the 24th instant I passed the day at Balaklava, to 
make inquiries and examine into matters connected with 
the duties of the port and the transport service. I met 
Lord Eaglan there, by appointment, and we made some 
arrangements which will, I trust, have a beneficial effect. 

I have, &c., 

E. C. Lyons, 
Hear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 
To the Seoretary of the Admiralty. 

In the renewed toil of the trenches, the 
English, always labouring under some impedi- 
ment which the least order or foresight might 
have prevented, were much hindered by want 
of tools, and by the inferior quality of those 
they possessed. In one company, Mr. Russell 
declares there were but tlu-ee " pick heads," 
no handles; two spades, "one broken in 
two;" no bill-hooks ; and that requisitions for 
these essential matters were returned scratched 
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out ! No -wonder that slow progress was made 
in the English trenches. It was a joyful an- 
nouncement to the men at this time that the 
coffee would be served to them roasted — how 
much greater the boon had they received it in 
this condition during the cold weather, which 
for a time had passed away! The following 
curious story was related by Mr. Russell, as 
illustrating the tales current in the camp at 
this period: — "Some time ago an English 
officer, who is now a prisoner at Simpheropol, 
received letters from his friends in England, 
who were at that time ignorant of his fate. It 
is a rule to forward all letters to prisoners after 
they have been opened and read. One of those 
sent to the gentleman in question was from a 
young lady. She requested the officer to take 
Sebastopol as soon as possible, and to be sure 
and capture Prince Menschikoff in person, 
adding that she expected to receive a button 
off the prince's coat, as a proof of the young 
gentleman's prowess. When this letter was 
delivered to the officer, it was accompanied by 
another from the prince, enclosing a button, 
and stating that he had read the young lady's 
letter, and regretted he could not accede to her 
views as regarded the taking of Sebastopol or 
himself, but that he was happy to be enabled 
to meet her wishes on a third point, and that 
he begged to enclose a button from his coat, 
which he requested the gentleman to forward 
to the lady who was so anxious to possess it." 
Although the British authorities discouraged 
the presence of the soldiers' wives, some of 
them had been of great service not only to 
their husbands, but to the corps with which 
their husbands were connected. In the Crimea 
they had a better opportunity of rendering 
useful aid, which was not afforded them when 
the troops were quartered at Scutari, and they 
were free from the temptations which abounded 
in the latter place. There were very few who 
went to the CrimcLi, but their good conduct 
justified the predictions which under such cir- 
cumstances were written concerning them in 
a smart little book by the wife of a field- 
officer: — -"Mrs. "Wilding, wife of a corporal 
of the Royal Artillery, was one of three women 
who were allowed to land with her husband's 
corps at Old Eort, in the Crimea. She was 
present with her husband at the battle of the 
Alma, marched by his side across the country 
to Balaklava, and was present at the battle of 
"Balaklava, where she took a horse from a 
Russian officer. During her residence in the 
camp she earned by washing an average 
amount of 20s. per diem, and saved a con- 
siderable sum. Her invariable companion 
during the war was an excellent revolver, 
which she much prizes. Corporal Wilding, 
with his brave wife, survived the chances of 
disease and battle, and after the war were in 
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garrison together in England." The lady of an 
officer of cavalry showed equal spirit and as 
devoted affection. Alas! how often is the de- 
votion of woman, even by the gallant soldier, 
too little prized ! Fidelity and affection under 
all circumstances, however adverse, are ex- 
pected from her as a matter of course, and 
her virtues and her endurance receive not the 
honour and reverence they deserve. The 
virtues of man are paraded forth before the 
world, and the trumpet summons its attention 
to his glory; but woman, unnoticed, offers her 
little strength a willing sacrifice, and lives and 
dies, stricken at home by disconsolate loss, or 
falling in the brave attempt — beyond her 
powers — to share the loved one's bitterest for- 
tunes. She too often suffers unknown, un- 
noticed, and almost forgot. 

On the 28th there was another desperate 
sortie against the French works. The fight- 
ing in the trenches was long and furious, but 
too much like the encounters previously re- 
corded to require a particular account. Among 
the dead was an officer of the Russian navy, 
splendidly attired, and his breast glittering 
with many orders. His body was sent back 
to the town. A deserter announced that the 
ringing of bells, and firing of rockets, wliich 
took place some nights before, was caused by 
the return of the grand dukes. 

On the heights of the Tchernaya the in- 
creasing numbers of watchfires which lit up 
tlie whole heavens, proved that reinforcements 
had arrived to the enemy, and that fresh opera- 
tions ia the field might be expected if the 
weather allowed. No one who knew the 
climate of the Crimea hoped for a continu- 
ance of the mild season. " General February" 
was regarded by the czar as one of his most 
reliable auxiliaries; and he might have con- 
sidered March as no enemj', if characterised by 
his usual roughness in that climate. 

The last day of January was signalised by a 
desperate attempt to spike the French cannon. 
A body of men volunteered for this service to 
the amount of 400. They were all men of 
many combats, and their leader. Captain Biru- 
leff, of the nav)', was a bold and enterprising 
man. They came along a track which had 
been recently opened by their engineers close 
to the third French parallel. A body of 
"volunteer scouts" had taken possession of an 
ambuscade which the Russians had abandoned 
a few nights before, and this spot gave an 
excellent opportunity to its occupants for firing 
upon the attacking party by surprise. Accord- 
ingly, as the men of the assault came on, a 
prompt and galling fire met them when they 
least expected it; reinforced from their re- 
serves, they pushed boldly on at the charge — 
the scouts fell back, the French trumpets 
brayed the alarm, the signal rockets shot up 
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in columns of fire, and fell in sparkling 
showers over the dark camp, and the tramp 
of men hurrpng to the defence shook the 
earth. On came the Kussians again and 
again, supported hy fresh troops, the intrepid 
Biruleff at their head ; he knew every inch 
of the ground, having repeatedly stolen up 
alone to reconnoitre the Prenoh lines. His 
influence over the men, many of whom were 
sailors, was great; he urged them on with 
eloquent words, and his own sword waved in 
the van. Before they reached the trenches 
the Erench, shoulder to shoulder, were drawn 
up to receive them, their muskets double car- 
tridged, and 'shot and slugs shaken in upon 
the double charge. The volley from their 
muskets was terribl? ; the enemy went down 
in crowds before it. The parapet, however, 
was low, and BirulelF, unharmed, cleared it 
sword in hand, bravely followed by his volun- 
teers — those who could not get in hurled heavy 
pieces of rock upon the Erench, for they 
came on with unloaded muskets, trusting to 
the ba5''onet for their work. Biruleff and his 
immediate followers drove back the defenders. 
Captain Eourcade, of the Erench engineers, 
had by this time collected his workmen, and 
led them on, sword in hand, against the flank 
of the assailants ; but at that moment his 
thigh was broken by a ball from his retreating 
friends. The major of the night attack, Sarlat, 
of the engineers, placed himself at the head of 
the workmen, and shouting " Vive TEmpe- 
reur!" — the cry which had so often rallied 
Erenchmen to victory — he hurled his party 
upon the enemy. He was fortunately sup- 



ported by several companies of the first bat- 
talion of the 42nd, and the foe was swept from 
the trenches upon their reserves. Instead of 
pursuing them in the usual way, and being 
decimated by grape from the Russian batteries, 
they fell back upon the trenches firing, while 
two fieldpieces coming up, opened upon the 
Russian reserves, scattering death among the 
column, and changing the retreat into precipi- 
tate flight. A stray shot from the retreating 
foe entered the brain of the gallant Sarlat, 
who fell dead across the parapet of the trench 
he had so skilfully and bravely won. Many 
Erench ofScers fell that night, but none more 
regretted than Eourcade. He was a veteran 
in experience, although but thirty-five years- 
of ago. He had distinguished himself at the 
Polytechnic as a student, and in Africa as a 
warrior, especially under " Chef de hataillon" 
Pelissier, at the caves of Heah. His thigh 
was amputated on the night he was wounded, 
but the blow was mortal. 

Thus terminated the first month of 1855 
before Sebastopol. The men of the British 
army rejoiced in returning sunshine, but they 
did not then know that fickle climate. Eeb- 
ruary was at hand with its cold, snows, sudden 
penetrating thaws, and bleak winds sweeping 
over steppe and hill to the desolated plateau. 
Before the brave invading armies thei'e yet re- 
mained an herculean task — labours, perils, pri- 
vations, still awaited them ; there was work 
for the most vigorous to conquer, and dangers 
for the bravest to dare. In the gallant armies 
of the allies were found the men for all that 
was to be endured or attempted. 



CHAPTER LX. 

HOME EYENTS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE BEARING UPON THE "WAR DURING THE EARLIER 
MONTHS OF 1855.— RUMOURS OF NEGOTIATIONS, AND JEALOUSY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
IN REGARD TO THEM.— PUBLIC INDIGNATION IN ENGLAND AGAINST THE ABERDEEN 
MINISTRY.— ITS FALL.— INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE SUFFERING OF THE TROOPS IN THE 
CRIMEA. 

" On all sides, from innumer.ible tongues, 
A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of publio scorn." Milton, 



The year 1855 opened upon the Western 
nations gloomily. A deep distrust of their 
government had sunk into the heart of the 
English people, and the expressions of discon- 
tent were loud and universal. Rumours of 
negotiations about to be opened at Vienna 
filled the public mind; and it was suspected 
that the government was about to make peace 
at any price. Everything published concerning 
the peace and the designs of Russia was eagerly 
bought up by the multitude; and a desire to 
prosecute the war, despite the government, 
animated all ranks, except perhaps the very 
highest. Negotiations were indeed about to 



open in Vienna, superior in gravity to any that 
had yet taken place in that capital of proto- 
cols and procrastination ; and, notwithstanding 
ministerial revolutions at home, and treaties of 
warlike alliance all over Europe, speculations 
upon the prospects of -peace were naturally 
rife in London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. 
There were formidable obstacles in the way of 
such a hope j but still peace was more likely 
in the existing conjuncture of affairs than it 
had been at any past period of diplomatic 
labour, since the haughty demands of Prince 
Menschikoff led the Turk to stroke his beard, 
and touch his scimitar, and call on Allah to 
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aid Mm in the conflict. Looking at other 
signs of the times, War seemed still likely to 
stand proudly in his chariot, and oast his bolt, 
and wing the arrow of his vengeance around 
the confines of that strange empire which had 
invoked the demon from his sleep of years. 
The czar had summoned tlie whole population 
to arms; he was erecting fortifications of great 
strength upon the Volga, along the shores of 
the Baltic, and in certain other positions judioi-, 
ously selected for the obstruction of invading 
forces from Southern and "Western Europe. 
Wherever an assailing army might push its 
way, either from the Austrian frontier, across 
the Turkish line of the Danube, or through 
Prussia, in case of a Western alliance with that 
kingdom, or even in spite of its resistance, 
every point was made as secure as engineering 
skill and vast military means could effect. 

Whatever might be the naval preparations of 
England and Prance for the Baltic, Kussia was 
also preparing for defence. From Tornea to 
Abo, around the Gulf of Finland to Eevel, and 
to the Prussian frontier, fortifications bristled ; 
new works were also erected to meet our gun- 
boats in the shallow waters, where their effect, 
during the last naval expedition, w'ould have 
been decisive, but where they would now be 
met by well adapted and formidable means of 
resistance. 

Watchful of what might be expected from 
our Austrian alliance, Eussia was well prepared 
to resist an- invasion from that frontier, from 
Cracow to Galatz and Eeni on the Danube ; 
while from Galatz to the mouth of the Danube 
no Turkish force, such as the sultan was able 
to send, could penetrate to that line of attack ; 
and as long as Odessa remained a point d'ofppwi 
for the defence of her frontier upon the prin- 
cipalities, she could resist any aggression which 
it was possible for the allies to direct against 
her in that quarter. From Tornea, in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, to the entrance to the Sea of 
Azoff, her whole European frontier Avas in a 
condition of defence ; and on the line of the 
Caucasus, and on her entire Asiatic frontier, 
she was protected by well-provisioned forts and 
garrisons, 'or by partizan tribes attached to her 
by pay or fanaticism. Add to all this that her 
people were as one man : not indeed the newly- 
conquered provinces, but all Eussia proper, 
comprising a population of fifty millions of 
persons, was as one body, of which the czar 
was the vigorous and directing head. The de- 
lusion which the English press helped to pro- 
pagute at the beginning of the war, and 
against which we have protested in this His- 
tory, that the Eussian people were dissatisfied 
with their condition, and would revolt, had 
been dispelled, and England at last knew 
that she had to fight against an empire 
of zealots, by whom the czar himself was 



quickened to the energy he displayed. It had 
often been said " the finance of Eussia will 
not hold out, it is not to be compared to that 
of the allies." This is true, but the resources 
of Eussia had been husbanded during forty 
years, for such an occasion as at length offered 
for their employment. While England had 
been spending in works of peace and tlie ex- 
travagance of bad government — while Austria 
had been wasting herself in financial folljr and 
provincial oppression — while France had been 
squandering her supplies upon revolutions, 
and a false , commercial policy, — Eussia had 
gathered all her disposable productions for this 
struggle. We had to contend against all her 
ordinary resources, such as they were, and forty 
years of her accumulated militarj' strength, 
aided by that of every nation that she had 
within that time conquered and drained of its 
wealth. Mr. Cobden was not so far wrong in 
saying that we could " crumple up " Eussia, 
in the sense in which he used the expression ; 
but it was not the Eussia of one year's growth, 
nor of two, with which we waged this contest 
— but one having the treasures of forty years 
stored up in the forms most available for her 
purpose. Even with all these advantages, it 
was plain to the thinking public she could 
be repelled, unless -some great revolution took 
place in Europe, or a disagreement among 
the allies, or some other unaccountable dis- 
aster, should give her a chance, by a sud- 
den swoop, to strike Eastern Europe down 
before help could be mustered by her discon- 
certed and temporarily defeated allies. Upon 
some such chance the emperor calculated; he 
thought not at that time of making the con- 
quest of Europe, but he did think, ere the vast 
stores of so many laborious years were ex- 
pended, to seize a great prey, give up some 
portion as the price of peace, and hold the 
rest until fresh stores of material and strength 
of men enabled him to plaj^ over again the 
same game. Eussia cannot expend men so 
freely as other powers; she can call out a 
greater number for an emergency, but at a 
heavier ultimate expense. In the recent ukase 
for embodying a militia of the whole population, 
the emperor declared that he had no desire for 
bloodshed ! Likely enough, unless it be as 
at' Sinope, that of a defenceless fleet, or of 
some vanquished province overrun by his 
savage hordes. Such bloodshed as that of 
Alma, Inkerman, and Balaklava, and within 
Sebastopol itself, was not welcome to him : 
neither had he a desire to see his forces carried 
off captives by thousands, as at Bomarsund, or 
as they would be if Sebastopol should be in- 
vested or stormed. Spring too was approach- 
ing, when he must cover with troops his whole 
frontier, which, strong as it was, if attacked 
on all points by the "covenanted nations, would 
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require such an amount of men, munitions, 
and provisions, as would speedily draw out the 
heart of Eussian strength and resources. 

Prussia had not wholly slipped through the 
fingers of the diplomatist. ]3rought more im- 
mediately into negotiations with the "Western 
powers, she soon found it a different thing 
Irom playing fast and loose with Austria at 
rival German capitals. If Prussia failed t'o 
fulfil her newly-incurred obligations, she would 
incur the risk of having to stand to her arms 
on the Ehine — and she knew weU that her 
whole Ehenish provinces would declare for 
France ; while in the Baltic she must suffer, 
whether Eiga, Eevel, or Cronstadt stood or 
fell. It was the hope of sanguine politicians, 
that by engaging the alliance of Prussia and 
the minor German states, the allies would 
menace the Eussian frontier, from Merael on 
the Baltic to the southern point of Silesia, 
and thus complete the circle of steel and fire 
by which vengeance would flash upon the 
robber of neighbouring nations, and the dis- 
turber of the world. 

If recruits were slowly obtained at home, 
England could get men — Turks, Sardinians, 
and Swiss, recruited on the French and Sar- 
dinian frontiers, in spite of government pro- 
hibitions in Switzerland ; and ultimately Por- 
tuguese, if she insisted upon them, and all, 
under her auspices, equal at least to Eussian 
soldiers. France, Austria, and Prussia, could 
pour upon the Eussian confines swarming 
legions, to which she might indeed oft'er a pro- 
tracted resistance, because everywhere so well 
prepared; but the more protracted that resist- 
ance, the more prostrated must be her power 
in the inevitable result. Thus numbers rea- 
soned in England, and the whole people felt 
that if this war should foster a public opinion 
that to invade the territories of other nations 
is not glory but plunder — that conquest has 
no prerogatives, and is a crime — that every 
nation has a right to arrange its own govern- 
ment, and the relations of its sects and citizens, 
as it pleases, — there would be a great achieve- 
ment wrought for the cause of human liberty, 
of which national independence is an impor- 
tant element. The war was regarded through- 
out Great Britain as a war of freedom, even 
though despots waged it, or professed alliance 
with the powers actually in the contest. 'The 
French and Austrian despotic governments 
were, by a mysterious providential force, con- 
strained to give expression to this great first 
principle of national relationship, and free 
nations hailed the sign. It was as plainly a war 
of national independence, founded in necessity 
and right, as if it were so written upon the 
clouds, and the awakened nations, looking up to 
heaven, beheld it and rejoiced. Hence every 
diplomatic movement was closely watched by 



the people, and the mind of the nation was 
prepared to insist upon the firm policy pur- 
sued in reference to the Vienna conferences. 
These hopes and views, and the jealousy ex- 
cited by the rumours of a disposition on the part 
of the Western governments to make peace too 
cheaply, entered with other elements into the 
force of public opinion, which was so soon to 
overwhelm the Aberdeen government. 

Such was the state of feeling in England, 
when, on the 23rd of Januai-y, the parliament 
reassembled after the Christmas recess. Mr. 
Layard questioned the government as to the 
state of the peace negotiations, about which 
the mind of the nation was so much disturbed. 
Lord John Eussell replied in the name of the 
cabinet, referring to the conduct of Austria in 
very peculiar terms, which were quoted in our 
last chapter on diplomacy. Mr. Eoebuck gave 
notice of a motion for inquiry into the number 
and condition of the army before Sebastopol, 
and into the conduct of those departments of 
government which were responsible for the 
efiicienoy of that army. This notice produced 
the gravest consequences; the house was thrown 
into a high state of excitement, and the trea- 
sux-y benches especially partook of it. It is 
marvellous that the government did not pre- 
pare itself for some such occurrence, but, as in 
the management of the war, so in the manage- 
ment of the house, they were always " too 
late" — so that the nickname of "the late 
ministry" was bestowed upon them while yet 
they held, with whatever firmness they at any- 
time possessed, the reins of power. 

On Monday evening, the 25th of January, it 
was announced in both houses that Lord John 
Eussell had resigned liis connection with the 
ministry. Both houses adjourned to the next 
evening, in order to learn the grounds upon 
which Lord John had come to that determina- 
tion. Eumours on Thursday evening prevailed 
extensively that Lord John Eussell had re- 
signed his connection with the ministry, and 
on grounds of the most startling and alarming 
nature. The evening papers came out earlier 
than usual, acknowledging the fact, and com- 
menting upon it according to the spirit of their 
respective party bias. Having the entree of 
the houses, the author of this History hurried 
to the Palace at Westminster. A''ast crowds 
surrounded it, and public excitement and ex- 
pectation were at a very high pitch. It will 
no doubt interest the distant readers of this 
History to have a peep, as it were, into both 
houses, as far as a sketch of what the author 
saw and heard on those two eventful evenings 
can afford it. Even the mannerisms of the 
place, and its frequenters, must to those remote 
from the metropolis have a certain interest, 
especially as they are brought out by remark- 
able occasions. It wiU not therefore be con- 
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sidered beneath the dignity of history to glance 
at what -we witnessed, and the mode in which 
the events passed off, while we record the 
grave issues of the scene. The first notability 
that caught our eye on the Monday evening 
was the Earl of Shaftesbury. He sauntered 
carelessly in front of the reporters' entrance, 
and seemed, from the expression of his counten- 
ance, to be more busied with some theological 
or moral reflection than with the fate of em- 
pires, the conduct of war, and the downfall of 
a ministry. Upon entering the House of Com- 
mons, we observed that Mr. Brotherton, the 
member for Salford, was. by far the most fussey 
gentleman on the ministerial benches, although 
many members were fldgetty and restless. Mr. 
Brotherton's rubicund face was whirling about 
like a globe on fire, as if all his wonted pla- 
cidity was turned into inextinguishable excite- 
ment. He popped up and down between the 
Speaker and the secretary of the Treasury ; now 
whispering to the one, and anon to the other, as 
though he were the connecting medium between 
them, and between the ministry and the house. 
Be it known to our readers, that no member of 
the House of Commons out of the ministry — 
we had almost said out of the cabinet — has more 
influence with the secretary of the Treasury 
than Mr. Brotherton ; his influence with the 
Speaker too is very potent. With all his 
apparent plainness of mind and manners he is, 
like the rest of human nature, a little vain. 
To be seen dodging about the Speaker's chair, 
and in familiar converse with "Hayter," is 
his great ambition, and he is very useful to 
both ; he assists in arranging private bills — pro- 
poses them in a sort of ofi'hand wholesale way ; 
and as his enunciation has a muffled sound, and 
he speaks in a somewhat broad Lancashire 
accent, few can hear what bill it is that is on 
the tapis, which is often a great convenience 
, to the ministry, to the managers of private 
bills, and to quiet transactions in general. Mr. 
Brotherton is less indisposed to a little ma- 
noeuvring than is generally thought. "Honest 
Joe," as his constituents very sincerely and 
very justly call him, has with an assumption 
of directness which is rather bluntly main- 
tained, a cautious, knowing look, which is a 
true index to his inner man— for he is up to 
every little scrap of ministerial management 
which in a small way may be required. Wot 
that the idea of government patronising him 
ever occurs to the honourable member — he 
patronises them. On the memorable evening 
of our visit he was in his glory ; he fussed as 
if the business of the country was left to him, 
while all the rest of the house was engaged in 
the mere work of looking after the fragments 
of a broken cabinet. Mr. Hayter, the reposi- 
tory of so much substantial patronage, looked 
most rueful, especially when, he rose and made 



the announcement of Lord John's resignation. 
The muster of members was not as great as 
was expected; and not maintaining their usual 
strictness in the order of sitting, some droll 
juxtapositions took place. Amongst these 
was one in the gallery on the opposition side 
of the house. Mr. Wilson Patten, of Warring- 
ton, the respected conservative member for 
North Lancashire, got somehow seated alone 
by the side of "King Hudson," who looked as 
jolly and simple as if he had never learned 
anything but the old song, — 

" I prythee tegone dull care, 
I prytliee begone from me." 

He was in this respect a great contrast to his 
neighbour, Mr. Patten. One would think that 
Wilson Patten had managed all the railway 
boards, and cooked all the railway accounts, 
and that such things lay heavy upon his con- 
science; whil(3 his neighbour appeared as if 
an angel — one of those chubby cherubs in the 
pictures, grown old — had been sent down to 
keep watch over him, lest he should commit 
suicide. The house was soon " up," and the 
M.P.'s crowded to the Lords, but tlie chan- 
cellor not having taken his place upon tlie 
woolsack, the lobby was a lounge for awhile, 
and many eager and animated discussions 
took place there, under the influence of the 
general excitement. Here a reporter and an. 
M.P. were engaged in confidential converse, 
the senator evidently making a request which 
he did not want to be Overheard. There Colonel 
Forrester is resisting the hopeless appeals of a 
clerical-looking gentleman for a pass to enter 
the House of Lords. In that corner. Captain 
Gossett assures somebody that Lord Charles 
Russell, the sergeant- at-arms, will do no such 
thing. Close by the passage leading to one of 
the rooms for the reporters, a notable member 
of the press is laying down matters in a vein 
of fun and wit, which greatly delights an old 
conservative member, and a judge of an insol- 
vent debtors' court. He leaves that group, 
and tells an ex-editor of the Leader some 
news, which the other communicates to a 

barrister, and an honourable Mr. we could 

not catch either names. There by the door 
leading to "the house" is Mr. Knox, the 
editor of the ITerald, standing with the chief 
reporter of the Times, who has lately succeeded 
Mr. Dodd, the leader of the reporters' gallery, 
and the author of Dodd's Peerage, &o. ; they 
converse very eagerly, and Mr. Knox, with a 
grave and gentlemanly air, disposes of the 
matter. That large man, evidently from York- 
shire, says its the " hoit of impudence for their 
member to do it," and the member's friend is 
using his best persuasives to appease the indig- 
nant Yorkshireman ; the member's friend is an 
occupant himself of the liberal benches, and 
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has a fellow-feeling. Amongst all the excited 
throng who crowded the lobby, there was one 
very conspicuous for his uneasy hearing; 
he moved to and fro, as if eager to force an 
entrance to the lords. This unhappy wight 
was her majesty's solicitor-general. He afforded 
some amusement to a commoner, the most 
gentlemanly-looking man we observed amongst 
the waftderers of the lobby, Fitzstephen French, 
the member for Eoscommon. While observing 
some young men from Westminster School, 
apparently bent upon mischief, and who were 
fluttering their caps and gowns about, the 
deputy sergeant-at-arms keeping an eye on 
them, our time came for entering the House of 
Lords. The chancellor took his place on the 
woolsack, and the House of Lords, with a 
dull gravity, began its business. The pro- 
ceedings were important, from the announce- 
ment made and the explanation given by the 
Duke of Newcastle, the minister of war. His 
bearing was gentlemanly, and there was an 
air of conciliation about it which bespoke the 
thoroughbred gentleman. His voice was low, 
and his manner in speaking ungainly; an 
awkward and finicking gesture with the right 
hand belo.w the table, to which he advanced 
when speaking, gave an idea of pettiness 
of thought, which his .manner in other re- 
spects aided. The Earls of Winchelsea and 

.Eitzwilliam seemed very desirous to have 
something to say; no one seemed willing to 
listen, and at last, by Lord Derby's interposi- 
tion, they were " quieted down." Lord Ellen- 
horough manifested most activity on the oppo- 
sition side of the house, and what he said was 

^ spoken with energy, self-confidence, and com- 
m.anding manner. Lord Lansdowne was the 
most active person on the ministerial benches, 
he moved about wifth a grace and afi'ability 
T/hioh account for his great popularity in the 
house. His mode of putting down the perti- 
nacity of Lord PitzwUliam and Lord Winchel- 
sea was authoritative, yet courteous, and in a 
few epigrammatic sentences he disposed of 
them. The most interesting sight was, how- 
ever, old Lord Lyndhurst, who rose to give 
notice of his already famous motion concerning 
the conduct of the war. The house was very 
full of spectators. When his lordship rose, the 
silence was profound, and his venerable years, 
the magnitude of the question which his notice 
involved, bis vast reputation, and his dignified 
and judicial manner, inspired a respect which 
manifestly pervaded every part of the house. 
The crowd around the throne seemed especially 
solicitous to observe his lordship when he rose. 
We could not avoid contrasting the intellectual 
features of the old ex-chaneellor with the con- 
tracted expression of the present occupant of 
the woolsack, and wondering what the latter 
would be like at the age of eighty-four, to 



which Lord Lyndhurst has arrived. The im- 
portant event of Lord John Russell's resigna- 
tion, announced by the Duke of Newcastle, 
prevented the discussion of Lord Lyndhurst's 
motion, and caused the house to break up early. 
On the next evening. Lord Aberdeen's state- 
ment in the peers was almost as eagerly looked 
for as Lord John Russell's statement in the 
commons. The earl declared that he hardly 
knew why the noble president of the council 
retired from his colleagues, on the eve of a 
discussion concerning events in connection with 
which he fully shared their responsibility. He 
read to the house a letter which he had received 
a few days before from the noble lord : — 

Cheslmm Place, Jan. 23, 1855. 
"Mt beae Loed Abeebeen,- — Mr. Roebuck 
has given notice of a motion for a committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the war. I do not 
see how this motion is to be resisted ; but, as 
it involves a censure upon the war departments 
conducted by my colleagues, my only course is 
to tender my resignation. I have therefore to 
request that j'ou will lay my humble resigna- 
tion of the office whichT I have the honour to 
hold before the queen, with the expression of 
my gratitude for her majesty's kindness for 
Many years past. 

"I remain, my dear Lord Aberdeen, 
" Yours very truly, 

"J. RirSSELL." 

The premier admitted that he had been aware 
that the noble president of the council had 
been dissatisfied with the conduct of the war; 
that he had expressed that dissatisfaction, and 
had made certain proposals concerning the occu- 
pation of the War-office, with which he (Lord 
Aberdeen) did not think it his duty to comply ; 
that he, and the government of which he was 
the head, would resist Mr. Roebuck's motion, 
which he considered a vote of censure upon the 
ministry. The premier's address was cold, stiff, 
haughty, and quietly defiant, but did not appear 
to make the least impression upon the peers, 
who we're, like the rest of the public, burning 
with impatience to know the terms and result of 
Lord John's explanation in the commons. We 
did not remain in the House of Peers, being 
more anxious, like their lordships, about what 
was announced to occur in the other house. 
A chance business gave us an opportunity of 
speaking with Lord William Russell, "the 
sergeant," and his deputy. Colonel Forrester. 
The former is a thorough gentleman, with 
many years upon his head, and a quiet but 
rather aristocratic manner. Colonel Forrester 
is the hemt, ideal oi an off-hand, gentlemanly, 
agreeable man, and does his part of deputy to 
admiration. There was a great crowd assembled, 
so as to almost obstruct the Speaker's passage — 
the mace-bearer was certainly interrupted in 
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his course. The Speaker is a fine specimen of 
a man, and of the chairman of a popular as- 
sembly. His personal appearance, his urbane 
manner, and his apparent interest in all that 
goes on, are much to his advantage. After the 
preliminary business of Mr. Brotiierton's atten- 
tions to the Speaker, and Mr. Hayter's routine. 
Lord John Eussell made his famous statement. 
Perhaps no statement was ever made in parlia- 
ment which excited so profound an interest. 
Every nook in the house was full, except a 
small portion of the ministerial gallery. The 
most conspicuous persons were two Parsee 
merchants, dressed in a showy oriental cos- 
tume, who occupied the first bench in the 
Speaker's gallery, and who, the previous even- 
ing, were admitted behind tlie throne in the 
lords. Lord John was nearly inaudible at first, 
his elocution throughout the speech was infe- 
rior, and utterly unworthy of his great name 
as a speaker. He was listened to with evident 
partialit}'', and every period which told at all 
against the conduct of the war elicited cheers 
from the opposition, and the ministerial benches 
were far from silent on these occasions. After 
his lordship sat down. Lord Palmerston arose, 
on behalf of the government, amidst breathless 
expectations. His adroitness was extraordinary, 
and his intellectual superiority to his notable 
compeer obvious ; hut it was equally obvious 
that Lord John's moral influence was in the 
ascendant, and the latter part of Lord Palmer- 
ston's statement was heard with impatience, 
which extended to the galleries, although the 
order of the house was more than once invaded 
by expressions of approbation to the anti- 
ministerial remarks of Lord John. It became 
evident from Lord Ptilmerston's address, that 
his lordship would be installed in the War-office, 
if the motion of Mr. Eoebuck failed. Mr. Eoe- 
buck did not speak with his usual energy, but 
although illness incapacitated him, his voice 
rang out as clear as a bell, and every tone told 
upon the whole house. His speech was devoid of 
that acrimony which pervades so generally the 
matter and the manner of the honourable mem- 
ber for Sheffield. The government seemed in- 
disposed to reply ; but loud calls from all sides 
for Sidney Herbert, provoked the right hon- 
ourable secretary to one of his best elocutionary 
efforts. We were certainly most unfavourably 
impressed with his deportment all through the 
evening. There was a bitterness of expression 
in his countenance while Lord John was speak- 
ing, and a sneer and a whisper to his colleagues 
whenever Lord John made a good hit, which 
argued a consciousness of error, and a bad 
spirit with it. His speech was mere clap-trap, 
and was torn to shreds by Mr. Drummond, 
who, with that strange mixture of common 
sense, apt repartee, classical taste, sound argu- 
ment, and irresistible fun, for which the 



speeches of this gentleman have obfained 
celebrit}', confuted and ridiculed, by turns, all 
that Sidney Herbert, with so much self-suffi- 
ciency and red-tapist mannerism, advanced. 
But Mr. La)-ard utterly demolished the case 
of Mr. Herbert, and with a gravity of purpose, 
fulness of information, discreet distribution of 
subject, and logical cogency, which mark 
that gentleman as one of the most rising men 
in the commons, and in the country. The 
government were literally overwhelmned with 
his speech. The impressions of the oldest ob- 
servers of parliamentary proceedings whom we 
met, declared that they had never witnessed 
such a moral defeat. 

Of course, the first interest of the proceedings 
in the House of Commons turned upon the 
validity of Lord John Eussell's explanations. 
A few passages from his speech are essential to 
a proper understanding of the gist of his lord- 
ship's conduct, and of the character of the im- 
pression produced upon the house and the 
country. " On Tuesday last," said the noble 
lord, "when I was present in this house, the 
honourable and learned gentleman, the member 
for Sheffield, gave notice of a motion for ' a 
select committee to inquire into the condition 
of our army before Sebastopol, and into the 
conduct of those departments of the government 
whose duty it has been to minister to the 
wants of that army.' Sir, I of course thought 
that it would be probable some member might 
move for an inquiry of this kind. I had not, 
however, fully made up my mind what course 
to pursue." His lordship then entered into 
an examination and statement of the various 
kinds of procedure open under such circum- 
stances to a person in his situation. He thought 
that either the government should be prepared 
with a bold and honest denial of the allegations 
concerning the sufferings of the army, or ad- 
mitting them, they should be prepared to 
account for them in a way honourable to the 
administration. His lordship, being unable to 
do either of these things, had only the alter- 
native of resigning his office of president of the 
council. He then used the following remark- 
able words : — " No one can deny the melan- 
choly condition of our army before Sebastopol. 
The accounts which arrive from that quarter 
every week are not only painful, hut horriile 
and heart-rendinff ; and I am sure no one would 
oppose for a moment any measure that would 
be likely not only to cure, but to do anything 
to mitigate those evils. Sir, I must say that 
there is something, tvitk all the official hnowledge 
to which I have had access, that to me is inexpli- 
cable in the state of our army. If I had been 
told as a reason against the expedition to the 
Crimea last year that your troops would be 
seven miles from the sea, seven miles from a 
secure port — which at that time, when we had 
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in contemplation the expedition, we hardly 
hoped to possess — and that at that seven miles' 
distance they would be in want of food, of 
clothes, and of shelter, to such a degree that 
they would perish at the rate of from ninety to 
a hundred a day, I should have considered such 
a predioiion as utterly preposterous, and such 
a picture of the expedition as entirely fanciful 
and absurd. We are all, however, free to 
confess the notoriety of that melancholy state 
of things. It was not, therefore, by denying 
the existence of the evils that I could hope to 
induce this house to reject the proposition of 
the honourable and learned gentleman ; but I 
had further to reflect that I was in a position 
not to give a faint ' No ' to the proposal, not 
to express in vague and equivocal language a 
wish that the motion should not be carried, or 
to use any evasion with respect to the letter of 
its terms with a view to defeat it." 

The two sentences printed in italics in tha 
foregoing extract produced an extraordinary 
sensation in the house. The elocution and 
delivery of his lordship were very inferior, 
but there was a tone of seriousness and deep 
emotion in his enunciation of the words 
" horrible and heart-rending " which thrilled 
through the house. Eut when with obvious 
sincerity, and in a manner expressive of his 
own surprise and indignation, he added the 
other sentence given in italic letters, a mur- 
mur of amazement and sympathy with the 
speaker floated around the benches, both minis- 
terial and opposition. His lordship, after 
dwelling upon various matters more interesting 
to himself personally, and to the party concerns 
of the hour, than to history, gave the following 
account of the cabinet movements and dis- 
cussions which, step by step, placed him at 
last in the position which he then occupied : — 
" When the office of secretary of state for war 
was separated from the ofl&ce of secretary of 
state for the colonies. Lord Aberdeen thought 
it right to propose to the Duke of Newcastle 
to keep which of the two oflfices he should 
most desire. The Duke of Newcastle, with a 
commendable ambition, as I think, replied that 
having exerted himself in fitting out a very 
large expedition, he should, of course, like to 
remain at the head of the department which 
should have the direction of the orders for that 
expedition and the general management of 
the war. Lord Aberdeen consented to that 
arrangement, and I was a consenting party to 
the appointment. At the end of the session 
the various members of the government, espe- 
cially those who are members of this house, 
dispersed, as they usually do ; and it appears 
to me that that dispersion, after the excessive 
labours of this house, is necessary to the due 
performance of their duties ; and no one, 
unless he has to discharge very urgent duties, 



is to blame for resorting, for purposes of health, 
to distant parts of the country. I was not iu 
any office which obliged me to take any part 
in the conduct of the war; but, during my 
absence, there was scarcely a day in which I 
did not both receive from and write a letter to 
my noble friend the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs with respect to the occurrences 
that were daily taking place." 

Having digressed to explain various matters, 
personal to himself as to the way his time had 
been occupied while holding the presidency 
of the council, he resumed his narrative of 
cabinet transactions, from which it appeared 
that during the parliamentary recess the 
whole cabinet was dispersed throughout the 
country (excepting the minister of war), 
and that Lord John Russell urged their reas- 
sembling to consider the affairs of the cam- 
paign, the premier interposing some delay. 
On the 17th of October, however, a cabinet 
meeting was at last held. During October 
misgiving gradually crept over the mind of 
the noble lord as to the war management, and 
from the beginning of November he was appre- 
hensive and uneasy. A correspondence ensued 
between the premier and the president as to 
whether the Duke of Newcastle was suitable for 
the oflSce of secretary of war. In this corre- 
spondence the noble commoner urged upon the 
premier the appointment of a person with the 
rank of a privy councillor, upon whom should 
devolve the duty of proposing the war estimates, 
and who should be an authority when difficult 
questions should be put in the commons as to 
the expenditure, and as to the supplies of all 
the materials of war to the army in the field. 
The noble lord then addressed the house as 
follows, reading the correspondence which took 
place between him and the Earl of Aberdeen, 
which is essential to a clear comprehension by 
the reader of the state of the cabinet, and their 
utter incompetency to conduct the vast under- 
taking -upon Which they had entered, and to 
which they had committed the country: — 

" In a letter addressed to the Earl of Aber- 
deen on the 17th of November, 1854, I said, 
' Erom the other point of view the prospect 
is equally clear. Wo are in the midst of a 
great war. In order to carry on that war with 
efficiency, either the prime-minister must be 
constantly urging, hastening, completing the 
military preparations, or the minister of war 
must be strong enough to control other de- 
partments. Every objection of other ministers 
— the lilea of foreign interests to be attended 
to, of naval preparations not yet complete, and 
a thousand others, justifiable in the separate 
heads of departments, must be forced to yield 
to the paramount necessity of carrying on the ■ 
war with efficiency of each service, and com- 
pleteness of means to the end in view 
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If, therefore, the first considerations here pre- 
sented lead to the conclusion that the secretary 
of state for the war department must be in the 
House of Commons, the latter considerations 
point to the necessity of having in that office 
a man who, from experience of military details, 
from inherent vigour of mind, and from weight 
with the House of Commons, can be expected 
to guide the great operations of war with au- 
thority and success. There is only one person 
belonging to the government who combines 
these advantages — my conclusion is, that before 
parliament meets Lord Palmerston should be 
intrusted with the seals of the war department.' 
That is the opinion I gave, confidentially, to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Before I read the Earl 
of Aberdeen's answer, I have to say that, the 
Earl of Aberdeen having requested some days 
to consider a matter of such importance, I 
wrote to him again on the 18th of November, 
stating that I concurred in that delay, adding — 
' I wish however that, before j^ou decide, you 
would show my letter to the Duke of New- 
castle. It was my intention in writing the 
letter to avoid throwing any blame upon him. 
Indeed, I think he deserves very great credit 
for the exertions he has made. But he has not 
had the authority requisite for so great a sphere, 
and has not been able to do all that might have 
been done with larger powers of control.' To 
my letter Lord Aberdeen replied — misstating 
my proposition I must say — that he could not 
acquiesce in the proposal I had made. On the 
21st of November he writes thus:—' Your pro- 
posal being founded on the supposed impro- 
priety of Herbert moving the estimates, and 
the consequent necessity of the secretary of 
state for war being in the House of Commons, 
renders the removal of the Duke of Newcastle 
from his present office unavoidable. But, al- 
though you would regard this as the inevitable 
result of an official arrangement, it is not to be 
supposed that it would be considered in this 
light by the public, or indeed by any impartial 
person. The dislocation of the government 
would be so great, and the reason assigned for 
it apparently so inadej][uate, that it could only 
be considered as a mode of substituting one 
man for another. Although you may be far 
from entertaining any such desire, the trans- 
action could receive no other interpretation. 
In justice to the duke, I do not think that his 
colleagues, without very strong grounds, would 
wish to place him in such a position.' In the 
other parts of his letter, Lord Aberdeen stated 
that he did not think any man would under- 
take the duties -\vhich I proposed should be 
undertaken by one person — viz., those of secre- 
tary of state "for the war department, and, at 
the same time, secretary at war. He con- 
sidered it to be necessary that a privy coun- 
cillor's office should be maintained, and that 
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that office should be held in connection with 
the finances of the army, independently of the 
secretary of state for the war department. He 
stated also — a consideration well deserving of 
attention — that it might be desirable that here- 
after some military chief who was in the House 
of Lords should have the office, and therefore 
it could not be always held by a member of the 
House of Commons. I considered the various 
objections of Lord Aberdeen, and on the 28th 
of November I wrote as follows: — 'I come, 
therefore, having cleared the ground of all 
these obstructions, to the real question — What 
are the requirements of the great war in which 
we are engaged ? Setting aside all historical 
references, both on your part and mine, I think 
it is clear either that the prime-minister must 
be himself the active and moving spirit of the 
whole machine, or the minister of war must 
have delegated authority to control other de- 
partments. Neither is the case under the 
present arrangement.' I went on to give 
some instances of errors that had been com- 
mitted owing to that want of power and con- 
trol. I then said, ' The cabinet has, it is true, 
in its recent meetings, done much to repair 
omissions; but a cabinet is a cumbrous and 
unwieldy instrument for carrying on war. It 
can furnish suggestions, or make a decision 
upon a measure submitted to it, but it cannot 
administer. "What you want, therefore, I 
repeat, is a minister of war of vigour and au- 
thority. As the welfare of the empire and the 
success of our present conflict are concerned, 
I have no scruple in saying so. Eeep up, if 
you think right, as a temporary arrangement, a 
secretar}- at war. Make it clear that it is tem- 
porary — that is to say, only to last till more 
complete consolidation can take place; but let 
parliament and the country ba assured that j-ou 
have placed the conduct of the war in the hands 
of the fittest man who can be found for that 
duty.' In answer to this, I received a long 
letter from Lord Aberdeen, which I shall read 
to the house. It is dated November 30th, 
1854, and is as follows : — ' After all, I think 
your letter plainly reduces the question to the 
simple issue of a personal preference, and the 
substitution of one man for another. In answer 
to my suggestion that some consideration was 
due to the duke on the part of his colleagues, 
you say that you understood the administration 
was founded on the principle of doing what 
was best for the public service, without regard 
to the self-love or even the acquired position 
of individuals. Undoubtedly this was the case ; 
and I fully agree in thinking that the Duke of 
Newcastle would be the last man to wish for 
any exception to this rule in his favour. But 
I must observe that at the formation of the 
government, no such office as the war depart- 
ment was contemplated ; and when, subse- 
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quenth", tlie Colonial-offloe was divided, do 
objection whatever was made to the choico of 
the war department by the dulte; nor, as far as 
I am aware up to this moment, to his manage- 
ment of the oiHoe. ISTow, I think yon will 
admit tliat, although another person might 
perhaps have been preferred on the iirst con- 
stitution of an office, it is a very different thing 
to displace a man who has discharged its duties 
ablj' and honourably, mereljf in the belief that 
anothtr might be found still more efficient. 
Undoubtedly the public service must be the 
first object; but, in the absence of any proved 
defect, or alleged incapacity, I can see no suf- 
ficient reason for such a chaDge, which, in- 
deed, I think is forbidden by a sense of justice 

and good faith On the whole, then, 

believing that any change like that proposed 
would be of doubtful advantage to the pubUo, 
feeling very strongly that it would be an act 
of unfairness and injustice towards a colleague, 
and thinking, also, that all such changes, unless 
absolutely necessary, only tend to weaken a 
government, I must repeat that I could not 
honestly recommend it to the queen.' Lord 
Aberdeen spoke to mo afterwards on this sub- 
ject, and asked me when I intended to bring 
the question before the cabinet; and I, cer- 
tainly after a good deal of hesitation, told him 
that, as he had said he could not honestly 
recommend that change to the queen, and as I 
did not wish to do anything which might tend 
to disturb his government and remove him from 
office, I should not press the matter further. 
I should Say that my hesitation arose very 
much in consequence of the opinion of other 
high authorities, with whom I for years — dur- 
ing the whole of my political life perhaps — 
have been living in the closest intimacy, who 
told me they thought the change unadvisable, 
and that it would weaken that which I meant 
to strengthen, and who advised that I should 
not press it. JSTow, when I stand here to justify 
my resignation, and when I am told, as I have 
been, that I have acted prematurely, I own 
that the doubt that presses on my mind is 
Avhether I ought not, at that time, to have 
brought the question of this change to an issue. 
But among those who urged me not .to do so 
was the noble lord himself, the secretary of 
state for the home department, who at the 
time when the correspondence took place was 
absent, and to Avhom I afterwards read it. 
He urged me, considering the objection v\-hich 
had been made, not to press the m.attcr any 
further. However, that being tlic case with 
respect to men, I have further to consider what 
was the case with respect to measures. I 
have reminded the house that last year a 
pledge was given that a new arrangement 
would be made of the military departments, 
with a view of rendering them more efficient. 



I myself had the honour of serving on two 
commissions having for their object the con- 
solidation and improvement of those depart- 
ments. Various commissions reported from 
time to time, and it is now, I think, twenty- 
two years since the first of them was appointed. 
At the commencement of the war then, that 
which before had been expedient, became 
urgent and necessary, and that consideration to 
which I have referred was due to the interests 
of the public and to the expectations of this 
house. The only change I was able to announce 
in the session before Christmas was, that the 
commissariat was placed under the war minis- 
ter. With respect to any further change, I heard 
no mention, until a proposal was made in the 
cabinet — I think on Saturday last. I reflected 
on that proposal, and then I went to my noble 
friend at the head of the government, and 
told him that, after considering the proposal, 
I thought it incomplete and inefficient. I gave 
him also a paper containing my own views on 
the subject. This, the house will observe, was 
very lately ; but I had no reason to expect that 
my views would be adopted. I had therefore 
to consider, when I came to reflect upon the 
Tuesday evening, on the course to be taken on 
the following Thursday, whether I could fairly 
and honestly say, ' It is true that evils have 
arisen ; it is true that the brave men who 
fought at the Alma, at Inkerman, and at 
Balaklava, are perishing many of them from 
neglect; it is true that the heart of the wliole 
of England throbs with anxiety and sympathy 
on this subject ; but I can tell you that such 
arrangements have been made — that a man of 
such vigour and efficiency has taken the con- 
duct of the war department, with such a consoli- 
dation of offices aa^enable him to have the entire 
and instant control of the whole of the war- 
offices, so that any supply may be immediately 
furnished, and any abuse instantly remedied!' 
I felt I could not honestly make such a de- 
claration. I could not say, after what I had 
written, that there was a person with such 
power and control, and of sufficient energy of 
mind and acquaintance with details, at the head 
of the war department. I could not say either 
that the arrangement which had been proposed 
on Saturday last — that the consolidation of the- 
military departments had either been carried 
into effect, or was in prospect in such a way 
that I could pledge the faith of government to- 
the efficiency of the arrangement. "Well, feeling 
this — giving the matter the most painful atten- 
tion — feeling also, as I have already said, that 
I could give no faint or faltering opposition to 
the proposition of the honourable and learned 
member for Sheffield, and that I must get up, 
if I opposed it at all, and stand in the way of 
that which many would think might afford a 
remedy for those sufferings and distres.«es which 
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had been complained of, or, at least, if it failed 
in doing that, might point out a way for their 
correction and remedj' — feeling, too, that many 
members of this house -would look for an 
a,ssurance on my part which they would be 
ready to act upon, as they did so far honour me 
■with their confidence, that efficient alterations 
had been made, I was conscious that I should 
be repaying that confidence with treachery if 
I gave an assurance of the kind, knowing it 
not to be true. "Well, it appeared to me, no 
doubt, that the members of the government 
could hardly remain in office if such a com- 
mittee as, the one proposed were appointed ; 
that it would not be, I will not say dignified, 
but consistent with the practical good working 
of our institutions, that there should be a 
minister sitting on that bench to govern the 
war, and that the military departments should 
be at the same time constantly overlooked and 
checked by a committee sitting upstairs ; and 
that the minister for war should have not only" 
to consider what he was to do in order to pro- 
vide for the ordinary necessities of the war, and 
to attend to applications from day to day, but 
must also consider the evidence to be adduced 
with respect to his conduct five or six months 
ago. Such a state of things could not be con-, 
fiistent with the efficiency of our administrative 
system. I therefore felt that I could come 
only to one conclusion, and that, as I could not 
resist inquiry, by giving the only assurances 
■which I thought sufficient to prevent it, my 
duty was not to remain any longer a member 
of the government. It would be competent for 
others, if they thought either that everything 
necessary had already been done, or would be 
done, consistently to oppose the motion for 
inquiry; but for my own part I felt that I 
could not do so, and I therefore wrote in very 
short terms, not quite accurately stating the 
terms of Mr. Roebuck's motion, a note to the 
following effect" — (the note read by Lord 
Aberdeen in the House of Lords was then 
read). His lordship then gave his opinions 
upon the prospects of the war in a very pro- 
tracted speech. There was nothing original 
or remarkable in the views expressed by his 
lordship. " 

The general impression in the house was 
undoubtedly in favour of Lord John after his 
explanation, but out of doors it was otherwise. 
He was regarded by many as having slyly 
abandoned his colleagues, when he saw, from 
his knowledge of the state of feeling in the 
house as a parliamentary leader, that the go- 
vernment was doomed. By another large class 
his whole conduct was considered an intrigue 
for the premiership. It may be that there was 
truth in both surmises; there was certainly 
sufficient in Lord John's conduct to justify 
^itlier. It cannot be denied, however, that 



there was a sense of responsibility displayed 
by him as to the way in which the war was 
carried on, which did not appear in the con- 
duct of any of his colleagues. Lord Aberdeen 
was plainly told by his correspondent, that 
either the war minister must have more power, 
energy, and experience, or the War-office have 
a difierent occupant; or Lord Aberdeen, as 
chief of the government, must bestir himself 
to control all the departments, and wield the 
nation's instrumentaUties for conducting war 
with a prompt and firm hand. The easy-going 
earl would not propose measures in the cabinet 
or in the parliament, to enable the minister of 
war to exercise the authority demanded for him 
by Lord John, nor would he hand over the 
War-office to any more competent person than 
the Duke of Newcastle. He refused either 
arrangement, and auj- modification of either 
arrangement. He took no notice of Lord 
John's hints, suggestions, and even entreaties, 
that he would, as premier, look more after 
matters himself. Inert, haughty, indisposed 
to change— -jealous of the' whig section of the 
cabinet, and anxious to keep the whole manage- 
ment of the war in the hands of his own — the 
Peelite section of it — he did nothing ; and it 
must be plain to every observant man that he 
was not likely to do anything but temporise, 
trim, and patch up in a way unworthy of a 
statesman, and still more unworthy of a 
statesman occupying the most responsible post 
known to the British constitution. What the 
duty of Lord John Russell was in October or 
November, is not so easily determined as his 
censors supposed. The ministry did not act 
like the ministry of a country engaged in a 
vast and complicated war. They resorted to 
their marine lodges and country seats ; never 
meeting for cabinet councils, but literally 
abandoning the war to chance. Lord Aber- 
deen, it is true, did not go to a distance from 
London, but satisfied himself with a breezy 
residence at Blackheath, so that he might be 
at hand if wanted.* His lordship might as 
well have been in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
as at Blackheath, for any use he was — unless 
to sign a pubKc document, or play the part of 
a courtier. The truth is, he was a victim, and 
made the country a victim, to the doctrinaire 
conceit of the little clique of Peelite red-tapists 
— the petty satellites of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who believed that tliey only could govern the 
country; that they alone understood the princi- 
ples of government; and that all governments 
looked to them as at once practical reformers 
and conservatives of order — the teacliers of 
politics and political economy to all nations. 
The fact that these men held many enlightened 
views, and had acquired under Sir Robert the 
habit of dextrously copying and appropri- 
ating the practical views of more enlightened, 
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libera], and experienced men, only exasperated 
their self-esteem, and made them more intoler- 
ably arrogant, without being proportionately 
useful. Lord Aberdeen was quite sure that 
his Peelite lieutenants -were equal to the duties 
of their departments ; that they were the chief 
men of their school; and that the school, narrow 
as its circle was, comprehended the political 
philosophers of the age — the English juste 
milieu party — the small but enlightened sec- 
tion of politicians, without whose support no 
government could conduct the business of the 
country. He felt quite sure that his friend, the 
Emperor Nicholas, and all other foreign poten- 
tates whatsoever — unless indeed the incorrigi- 
ble King of Naples — kept their eye upon Lord 
Aberdeen's sage circle, to stud}' their policy, 
and to nrofit by it as far as circumstances 
would admit ; and that by-and-by, when he 
had gained a great battle or two, and his dig- 
nity would admit of the like, the czar would 
return to the intellectual loyalty which he 
owed to the great English party, to whom it 
was reserved to solve the problem of govern- 
ment, which required that as little as possible 
should be conceded to the public good, and 
yet as much as was necessary to keep the 
public quiet. This party had, undoubtedly, 
the merit of profiting under the guidance of 
their astute founder, and they had the folly of 
mistaking their attainments in this direction 
for great political capacity and high states- 
manship. 

While Lord Aberdeen thus leaned upon 
the broken reed of the philosophical and 
practical aptitude of his Peelite coadjutors, 
none of them was much occupied about what 
was going on except the Duke of Newcastle. 
He laboured with assiduity at the War-office, 
in work of which he had no experience; for 
which, although possessed of both industry 
and business capacity, he was not qualified 
— at a juncture when energies and endow- 
ments were required by a man in his posi- 
tion to which he had no pretension; and to 
all these difficulties was added a profound 
ignorance on his part of what was required, 
and what was amiss. The army in the Crimea 
was commanded so lazil)', and such reserve 
was practised by all at head-quarters, that the 
minister of war was not duly informed of what 
took place; he could not, therefore, inform 
Lord Aberdeen of the destitution and misery 
of the army; and so little did either know 
about the condition of camp or hospitals, 
that the latter confessed, in his examination 
before the Sebastopol Committee, that his first 
intimation of the awful condition of affairs was 
obtained through the newspapers! 

Had Lord John resigned earlier he would 
liave served his country better ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether in doing so in October or Novem- 



ber, he would have received such support from 
the country as would enable him to rectif}' the 
abuses of which he complained. At all events 
he had not faith in the country. He resorted 
naturally enough to old colleagues for advice. 
Lord Panmure agreed with him in the main, 
but advised him to do nothing rashly; Lord 
Palmerston advised him to do nothing at all. 
Whether that sagacious man suspected the 
purity of Lord John's motives, or looked for- 
ward with certainty to the defeat of the Aber- 
deen ministry, and foresaw his own advent to 
power, it is impossible to determine; but he 
had no ambition to direct Lord John's move- 
ments, and evidently thought the "pear was 
not ripe" for any action of his own. It is 
difficult to account for Lord Palmerston's ac- 
quiescence in the conduct of the Aberdeen 
cabinet, and the spirit of the Aberdeen policy, — 
except upon the ground, that as it was pro- 
fessedly a coalition cabinet, with the consent 
of parliament and the countrj^ he confined 
himself to his own ministerial department, the 
Home-office, and knew still less of the con- 
dition of the army than eitheT the president of 
the council, the minister of war, the secretary 
at war, or the premier. Many believed, and 
with good reason, that while Lord John Eussell 
and Lord Palmerston were dissatisfied with the 
management of the war, they saw no hope of 
remedying the mischief until events should 
strengthen their hands, and no prospect of re- 
ceiving support in parliament, or in the country, 
by which they could form a government on their 
own views if the Aberdeen cabinet were 
overthrown. The well-known jealousy of the 
two whig magnates themselves formed a fur- 
ther obstacle to any consentaneous action. 

It may be readily believed that Lord John 
Eussell's speech prepared the way for Mr. Koe- 
buck's motion. The "honourable and learned 
member" was in bad health, but although un- 
able to express all he had intended to la}"- before 
the commons, he produced a decided impression 
upon the house. The fact of being unable to 
continue his speech from weakness rather 
added to the eff'cct; so that Mr. Disraeli truly 
said that, were not the house aware of the 
learned member's illness, the abrupt termi- 
nation of his address on such a plea, and at 
such a moment, might appear an ingenious 
and rhetorical artifice. In his argument, 
Mr. Eocbuck charged the government the 
officials at home, and those in command 
abroad, with incapacitj-, conceit, and indlfer- 
ence to the welfare of the soldiery. When 
at last the house divided, the motion was sup- 
ported by 305 members, and opposed by only 
148, leaving a majority of 157 — one of the 
largest, on a great public question involving 
the fate of a government, ever known in the 
House of Commons. The announcement was 
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received with exultant cheers from both sides 
of the house. The extinction of the ministry 
was decided; the house and the country ac- 
cepted the vote, not merely as an expression 
of want of confidence politically, hut as a vote 
of censure morall)- and politically. Yet in 
this grave emergency the house adjourned, in 
order to observe the anniversary of "King 
Charles the Martyr!" Incredible as this may 
ajipear, while the countrj'' was in the most im- 
minent peril, such was the fact. 

A cabinet council was called, and the mi- 
nistry, of course, resolved to resign. The queen 
and court were in great suspense and excite- 
ment, being very imwilling to accept the re- 
signation of the cabinet. They were the 
prince's friends and favourites, and her majesty 
therefore was disinclined to their forfeiture of 
ofiice, and was prepared for any constitutional 
measure which would give back to them the 
possession of place and power. When the 
noble earl at the head of the government re- 
signed the seals of office, he recommended her 
majesty to seek advice from the Earl of Derby. 
This noble earl had made some of the best 
speeches he had ever delivei'ed, during the war 
debates, and his views on the subject showed 
superior information and superior judgment to 
what the ministry, in their aggregate capacity, 
possessed in connection with foreign politics 
and war. "Wiien the lords again assembled, 
the premier, in a poor and vapid speech, in- 
formed them of the occurrences recorded above. 
The Duke of Newcastle, in a speech of some 
vehemence, but more dignity, assailed Lord 
John Russell, and replied generally to "the 
break up speech" (as it was called) of the illus- 
trious commoner. The duke had asked and 
obtained her majesty's permission to make 
known the state secrets of the occasion ; but 
nothing very particular was elicited from Ids 
grace's explication, except a statement as to 
the cabinet plan for aiding the War-office. He, 
however, gave most satisfactory proof to the 
house and to the country that, to the uttermost 
extent of his capacity and power, he had 
laboured indefatigably in the performance of 
his duty. There appeared in the speech of the 
duke a desire to fix a personal quarrel upon 
Lord John, and to brand him with motives 
and inconsistencies, which the facts of the case 
did not warrant. The courtesy of Lord Russell 
was not preserved in the oration of Lord New- 
castle. He endeavoured to convince the peers 
that the leader of the commons was actuated 
by ambition, by party spirit, by envy of the 
duke himself, and other probable feelings, but 
of which there was really no evidence. Lord 
John wanted, according to his grace's repre- 
sentations, to get rid of him, and therefore 
was so urgent upon the preinier is' 
siutnter; si non, quocunque modo. 



In the course of the duke's speech, however, 
the nature of the proposed measures for cor- 
recting the disorder of the departments was 
communicated to the house and the country, 
and when our readers attentively peruse it, they 
will, from all it makes known and all it im- 
plies, be at no loss to account for the confusion 
and impromptitude which pervaded all our 
martial procedure : — " Now, my lords, having 
thus disposed of the personal part of the ques- 
tion, the noble lord proceeded to discuss in his 
place in the house the question of measures, 
and he said that he should have been glad to 
have opposed the motion of the honourable 
member for Sheffield, but that he was unable 
to do so, because he could not say that ' mea- 
sures had been taken, or that arrangements 
were in progress by which those evils would 
be remedied, and by which the administration 
of the war would be vigorously prosecuted.' 
I think that the fair and just inference from 
that statement is, that the noble lord had pro- 
posed to his colleagues measures and arrange- 
ments which we had been unwilling to adopt. 
My lords, I know of no measures ever pro- 
posed by the noble lord which were rejected; 
I know of no proposals which he made which 
were not accepted, unless it be one. That pro- 
posal he refers to himself, in this form. He 
said that, at a cabinet which was held on the 
Saturday before the day of Mr. Roebuck's no- 
tice and the noble lord's resignation, arrange- 
ments were made by which the mode in which 
the business of the war department had been 
for some time conducted, viz., by calling to- 
gether the heads of the military departments 
to my office, and conducting the business some- 
what in the form of a board, though not with 
the formalities and strict rules of a board, was 
to be altered. A discussion having taken place 
in the cabinet that day, and an agreement 
having been made that greater formality should 
be given to those boards, and that they should 
be regularly constituted, either by a minute or 
by an order in council, I stated that I differed 
from the noble lord as to the propriety of such 
boards. His opinion, however, prevailed, and 
it was agreed that, either by a minute or an 
order in council, those boards should be consti- 
tuted, consisting of the secretary of state for 
war, the secretary at war, the commander-in- 
chief, and the master-general of the ordnance. 
The noble lord said that that question had 
been brought before the cabinet, and he im- 
plied that it had been decided upon adversely 
to his opinion. That was not exactly expressed 
by the noble lord, but it is, I think, the infer- 
ence which is to be drawn. Instead of that, 
however, the proposal was brought forward by 
the noble lord himself, it was agreed to after a 
discussion, and I had every reason to believe 
that the noble lord was entirely a consenting 
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partj- ; but ia the course of that meeting he 
sent to my noble friend at the head of the 
government a proposal to which he also re- 
ferred, but which he did not quote. As it is 
of some importance to my case, however, I fear 
that I must read it. It is as follows : — 

AEMY BErAHTJIEITTS. 

January 22nd^ 1855. 
" ' The committee of the House of Commons 
on army and navy expenditure recommended 
that the array departments should be simplified 
and consolidated. What is now proposed is, 
that there should be a board consisting of — 
1, secretary of state; 2, secretary at war; 3, 
master- general of ordnance ; 4, comraander-in- 
chief; 5, inspector-general of fortifications. 

" ' It is contemplated that there shall exist 
at the same time a board of ordnance, consist- 
ing of — 1, the master-general ; 2, the store- 
keeper-general ; 3, the surveyor-general ; 4, 
the clerk of the ordnance ; under whose direc- 
tions the inspector-general of fortifications will 
remain. It seems obvious that these two 
boards, acting at one and the same time, in- 
stead of consolidation and simplification, would 
produce complication, disorder, and delaj-. 
There are but two modes by which unity of 
direction and rapidity of action can be procured. 
The one is to give the secretary of state the 
entire direction of all existing ofiices and boards 
connected with the army ; the other is to make 
a board, with the secretary of state at the head, 
-absorbing the board of ordnance, and controll- 
ing the whole civil management of our military 
force. The constitution of this board and its 
functions would be — 

" ' 1. The secretary of state, to preside over 
the board and be responsible to parliament. 

" ' 2. The secretary at war, to pay the army 
and control its finances. 

'• ' 3. The master-general of the ordnance, 
fo arm the army and the navy. 

" ' 4. The commander-in-chief, to command 
the army. 

"'5. The clerk, storekeeper, and surveyor 
of the ordnance, all in one, to lodge the army. 
" ' 6. The commissary-general, to clothe and 
feed the army. 

" ' This is nearly the Duke of Pdchmond's 
plan. 

'"J. EUSSELL.' 

The noble lord said in his statement in the 
other house that he had no reason to think that 
his views would be adopted. Now, I can only 
.say most positively, in answer to that state- 
ment from the noble lord, that I had no reason 
to think that his views would be rejected ; be- 
cause the first step which my noble friend took, 
upon receiving the communication which I have 
read, accompanied by an intimation from the 
noble lord that he should propose it on a subse- 



quent day — on the evening of which he cven- 
tuallj^ resigned— was, after having shown it, I 
think, to the secretary at war, to send it to me 
for my opinion. My answer was, that tliere 
were but two proposals in that paper which 
differed from the arrangements in the cabinet of 
Saturday — one was to do away with the board 
of ordnance, in consequence of the constitution 
of a superior board; and the other was to add 
two more members to the board beyond those 
which were proposed in the cabinet. I said, as 
regarded the first proposal, that I thought that 
it was manifestly right. It was in accordance 
with my own views, and I added that, if it were 
proposed to constitute a superior board for the 
purpose of doing away with an inferior one, I 
would support it. With regard to the second 
proposal, for placing two additional members on 
the board, I said that I thought that it would 
be unadvisable. I did not think two of the 
ofiieers named to be necessary ; and, as regarded 
the sixth member — the commissary-general— 
no such oflBcer existed, the office having been 
abolished some years ago. Therefore, so far as 
the main and principal portion of the noble 
lord's proposition was concerned, it met with 
entire approval ; and, as regarded the second 
portion, the only reason against its being 
carried into effect with respect to one of the 
appointments was, that it was impracticable. 
My lords, upon such an important question as 
the conduct of the war, differences of opinion 
on incidental matters of course took place ; but 
if I were to point out that member of the cabi- 
net from whom I have received the most gene- 
ral assent to my views, it would be the noble 
lord. I received the most kind and generous 
support from all my colleagues upon all occa- 
sions; bu t, as regards identity of views, I should 
be inclined to say that-upon all questions which 
were raised there was a more complete identity 
between the noble lord and myself than between. 
any other members of the cabinet." 

At the close of his speech the duke admitted 
that he had come to the conclusion, previous 
to the propositions of Mr. Roebuck, that the 
war department of the government had lost the 
public confidence ; and he had in consequence 
resolved, whether the government succeeded 
in resisting an adverse vote, or were covered 
with censure and obloquy, to resign the post 
which, to the best of his ability, he had occu- 
pied. At length the parliamentary debates 
came to an end, and public interest was con- 
centrated upon the efforts to form a ministry 
which various parties were exerting. The 
Earl of Derby was obliged to decline the task, 
as he had no hope of commanding a majority 
in the commons. Lord Derby, it was repre- 
sented, and generally believed, advised her 
majesty to send for Lord Palmerston as the 
most likely person to secure the confidence of 
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the cotmtry. To this her majesty, it was 
alleged, was energetically opposed; her own 
will, and the influence of the prince, being alike 
adverse to Lis lordship's direction of public 
affairs. Tiie reasons assigned for this were 
Tarious, but they all resolved themselves into 
this, that tlie prince consort, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, when foreign minister, gave the queen the 
most opposite advice on foreign policy, and her 
majesty preferred that of the prince. On all 
questions connected with Austria, and the re- 
lations of that power — more especially to Italy 
— their opinions were said to be diverse. His 
royal highness sympathised with Austria, and 
the conservative foreign policy so well repre- 
sented by Lord Aberdeen ; while Lord Palmer- 
stou regarded that power with distrust, and 
considered its proceedings inimical to English 
influence in Europe, to Europe itself, and to 
constitutional liberty everywhere. In regard' 
to Kussia, also, it was said that the court dis- 
agreed with the noble viscount; the impe- 
rial I'ucholas being personally regarded by 
the queen as " a marvellously proper man," 
and being the object of cordial esteem and re- 
spect by the prince. It was supposed that the 
premier in perspective was desirous to abridge 
the czar's power, and was- troubled by a sort of 
Eussophobia ; while the English court had no 
■wish to see that of Eussia humbled, nor to 
abridge substantially Eussian influence. It 
■was also represented that the court feared, in 
case of the advent of Lord Palmerston to power, 
that a rupture would take place between Eng- 
land and the German governments, who might 
be driven by the too energetic Englishman 
into hostilities on the side of Eussia. All these 
apprehensions, if entertained, were groundless ; 
that they existed to some extent there can be 
but Kttle doubt — at all events, such was the 
universal impression of the public. The prince 
was said to be very favourable to a Derby admi- 
nistration, if only the noble earl would pledge 
himself to a free-trade policy— Sir Eobert 
Peel, when in office, having thoroughly inocu- 
lated the mind of the prince with his free-trade 
opinions. Her majesty was said to have a de- 
cided preference for the old whig party — that 
of her august sire ; of her uncle, the Duke of 
Sussex; and of her faithful friend and servant. 
Lord Melbourne, under whose auspicious min- 
istry government affairs were conducted during 
the early years of her reign ; and who safely 
guided the bark of her majesty's royal interests 
through troubled waters, steering clear of many 
a rock, and doubling many a dangerous cape. 
She, accordingly, of her own judgment it was al- 
leged, sent for Lord Lansdowne, who most fitly 
represented the whig party on this occasion. 
After many exertions and much fruitless delay, 
during which the country was passing through 
a perilous crisis, Lord Lansdowne recommended 



her majesty to send for Lord John Eusstll. It 
had been Avell known that Lord Lansdowne 
sympathised with him through the complica- 
tions which brought the marquis into her 
majesty's presence as an especial adviser. His 
opinion was that Lord John should have the 
opportunit]^ of forming a ministry — an opinion 
which did not meet -with public favour, but 
which was represented to bo not unacceptable 
to the court, although the news of Lord John's 
recent conduct had not been well received 
there. His lordship soon found that none of 
his previous colleagues would co-operate with 
him, and he abandoned the attempt. Her 
ma,iesty then sent for Lord Palmerston, who 
undertook the onerous task of constructing a 
ministr)^ Her majesty's mode of procedure 
was regarded as strictly constitutioncd in 
every step of these diflloult proceedings; and, 
whatever her private feelings, she acted to 
the new premier with her well-known honour 
and good faith. Lord Palmerston, after some 
difficulty, succeeded in forming a government, 
which was in fact but a reconstruction of 
the old one. Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Lord John E,usse!l, were left 
out; and the only accession was Lord Pun- 
mure, who was nominated secretary of war. 
This nobleman was better known to the country, 
and perhaps to other countries, as the Honour- 
able Eox Maule. He had considerable expe- 
rience in ministerial matters, and was regarded 
both by statesmen and by the public as an 
upright and amiable man. Erom 1846 to 1852 
he served in the Eussell administration as 
secretary at war: he afterwards served as 
president of the Board of Control, until the 
breaking up of the Eussell ministry. On 
Tuesday, the 8th of Eebruary, the new mi- 
nistry was completed, and was thus arranged: — 

First Lord of the Treasury . : . Vtsoount Palmerston. 

Lord Chancellor Lord Cranworth. 

President of the Council . . . . Earl Granville. 

Privy Seal Uuke of Argyle. 

Foreign Secretary Earl of Clarendon. 

Home Secretai-y Kt. Hon. S. Herbert, 

Colonial Secretary Sir George Grey. 

Minister of War Lord Panmurc. 

,,.,,,,, I lU. Hon. W. E. Glad- 

Chancellor of the E.ichequer . | ^^^^^^ 

First Lord of the Admiralty . . Sir James Graham. 
Public 'Works Sir "W. Molesworth. 

In. the Cabinet, but without ofSce { '^fjif,'^''^ '^ ^^°=- 

President of the Board of Control Sir Charles Wood. 

On the 16th of Eebruary the house met for 
the transaction of business, and very eager was 
the public ear for the words that should fall 
from the lips of the new premier. He informed 
the house, with brevity and clearness, of the 
circumstances which placed him in the situa- 
tion he then held ; and bespoke in energetic, 
self-reliant, and courteous terms, the confidence 
of the commons of England. The suaviter m 
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modo and thefortifer in re -n-ere blended in the 
tone, style, and substance of the premier's 
speech, as they are in his character. The house 
and the public were solicitous to hear his 
opinion and purpose concerning the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E-oebuck's committee, the resolu- 
tion for the necessity of -which had been so 
triumphantly carried. On this subject his 
lordship's words were — " I will not attempt to 
disguise that I feel the same objection to the 
appointment of the committee of which he has 
given notice as I expressed when the subject 
was first under discussion. My opinion is, 
that such a committee would, in its action, not 
be in accordance with the true and just prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and tliat it would 
not be, for the effectual accoraplfsliment of its 
purpose, a sufficient instrument." He pro- 
posed to institute a strict government investi- 
gation, which, Tinder the new regime, he con- 
cluded would satisfy the country. But it did 
not satisfy the country; and all the efforts of 
the premier and the cabinet to evade the 
searching and public scrutiny of a select com- 
mittee of the people's representatives were in 
vain. The premier presented a long list of 
contemplated improvements in the management 
of warlike matters; among others, he announced 
the commission of Sir JohnM'Neil and Colonel 
Tulloch, to which anticipatory reference has 
been made in this book. His lordship declared 
that this commission should have not only 
the right to inquire into the facts and causes of 
commissariat deficiencies, but also the power to 
appl)' remedies. Faith was hardly kept with 
the public in this particular, for no power to 
correct abuses was delegated, and the right to 
inquire was so vaguely given, that the commis- 
sioners were met with an undisguised disre- 
spect by the quartermaster-general's depart- 
ment. It was also stated that Major-general 
Simpson would be sent out as chief of the 
staff, and iu the exercise of the functions of 
that office relieve Lord Eaglan of multiform 
inconveniences connected with detail, — from 
which the French general-in-chief was exempt, 
and from which every general-in-chief ought 
to be exempt. The selection of General Simp- 
son was, however, so well understood to be a 
matter of favouritism on the part of Lord 
Panmure, that unpleasant impressions about 
the new administration of the War-office were 
prevalent. Lord Panmure was, however, in- 
capable of selecting an incompetent man, not- 
withstanding any prepossession he might have 
for him; and there could be no doubt that 
General Simpson was a man of integrity and 
diligence, whatever his military parts might 
prove to bo on so extensive a field of opera- 
tions. Many of the improvements, indeed most 
of them, which redeemed the position and gave 
efficiency to the army in the Crimea, were 



shadowed forth in the militar}- programme of 
the new premier. 

It was generally known that negotiations 
were about to be opened in Vienna, with a 
view to a treaty of peace. Lord Palmerston 
took the country, if not the house, by surprise 
in announcing that he had chosen Lord John 
Eussell as the representative of England at the 
conference about to ensue. This gave public 
satisfaction, as Lord John Kussell's recent con- 
duct, and the general disclosure upon the break- 
ing up of the cabinet, showed that his lordship 
had been a veiy warlike member of it. It was 
also well known that Lord John had chosen 
the appointment of president of the council 
when he was designated to that office, because 
he was dissatisfi.ed with the Peelite section of 
the cabinet as to their war polic}', or, at all 
events, as to their war practice ; and that he 
might have an opportunity, such as no other 
office could give him, of expressing freeh' his 
opinion as to the conduct of the War-office. 
The speeches of Lord John were also the most 
martial delivered by any civilian of the day, 
reminding people of Sidney Smith's remark 
about him, that he would not hesitate to take 
the command of the channel fleet. It seemed 
also wise of Lord Palmerston to neutralise the 
opposition of (perhaps to enlist) the section of 
the liberal party that adhered to Lord John 
Russell ^«r/ffs et nefas. On the whole, there- 
fore, the appointment was well received. Yet 
men of intelligence had great misgivings. 
These arose from two causes : one was the in- 
experience of Lord John in diplomatic engage- 
ments ; the other, the tendency which appeared 
so constantly in his conduct to " out-general" 
himself. That he meant well by his country was 
not doubted, but that he would take the most 
direct way to attain Her objects was doubted; 
while any other, with a man not a professed 
diplomatist, was not likely to be successful in 
the presence of the faithless and well-practised 
agents of Bussia and Austria. Thus in the more 
reflecting circles of English society the feeling 
about Lord John's appointment was chequered. 
The premier concluded his statements by the 
following appeal, which was received by the 
house, and by the people, with hope : — 

"If we succeed in obtaining peace on terms 
which afford security for the future against 
the recurrence of those disturbances of the 
peace of Europe which have led to the war, 
we shall feel that our first desire in under- 
taking the government at this moment has 
been accomplished in a manner as satisfactory 
to the country as to ourselves. But if, on the 
other hand, we fail, then the country will feel 
that we have no alternative but to go on with 
the war; and I am convinced that the country 
will, with greater zeal than ever, give its sup- 
port to a government which, having made 
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eTery possible^ attempt to obtain peace, and 
having failed in doing so, lias been compelled 
to carry on the war for the purpose of obtain- 
ing those results -which the sense and judg- 
ment of the country have approved. "We shall, 
then, throw ourselves upon the generous sup- 
port of parliament and the country, and that 
generous support I am confident we shall not 
ask in vain. I feel sure, that in such a state 
of things all minor differences, all mere party 
shades of distinction, will vanish ; and that men 
of all sides will feel that they ought to support 
the government of this country, and show the 
world the noble and glorious spectacle that a 
free people and a constitutional government 
can exhibit a life, a spirit, and an energy, a 
power of endtirance, and a vigour of action, 
that would be vainly sought for under despotic 
rule and arbitrary sway." 

Never was political speculation so rife in 
reference to the probable fortunes of a new 
ministry. At no period, hitherto, was public 
confidence in the capacity of a minister more 
complete; it was never more the interest of 
the nation to be unanimous, and to strengthen 
the hands of a competent minister ; mere party 
was never so much out of fashion, and never 
before altogether impracticable; and yet doubts, 
misgivings, and forebodings in reference to the 
intentions of the minister, the stability of the 
ministry, and the management of the public 
business, haunted the heart of the whole peo- 
ple. This was a state of things which ought 
to have been speedily removed by him, who, 
humanly speaking, alone could remove it — 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. Let 
us analyse this state of mingled hesitancy, faith, 
and expectation. It is evident that the basis 
of it all was the view universally taken by men 
of the premier. His intellectual reputation was 
higher than his moral. No one can be sur- 
prised at that who is acquainted with his poli- 
tical history, or even watches him in a party 
debate. During the ministerial crisis, when 
he rose, on the part of the ministry, to reply to 
Lord John Hussell, there was a sang fr aid about 
his air and demeanour very pecuhar, and calcu- 
lated to leave the impression that he "knew all 
about it;" that what had happened was only 
what he had expected ; that it had aU entered 
into his calculations, and he knew how to. turn 
it to account. He seemed to regard Lord John 
as a very clever little thing, who was able to 
outwit himself; and who, without any sort of 
acknowledgment from the noble viscount, was 
to be allowed latitude enough to serve the 
expectant premier's purposes. The author of 
these pages listened earnestly to that debate, 
and he felt that there was a want of serious 
intent, and of earnest belief of things, in all 
Lord Palmerston's speech, which it appeared 
to him the house perceived. Yet this air of 
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nonchalance vanishes, and the smile of intelli- 
gent and light intrigue which plays upon his 
face disappears, as soon as he takes a part in 
any great question where the national dignity 
is to be maintained in the face of foreign inso- 
lence or assumption. Only let the subject of 
his speech be England and her greatness and 
her glory, and he rises to the dignity of a 
glowing patriotism and an epic eloquence. If 
he have to act as well as speak, his deeds are 
as prompt as his words are heroic, and the bolt 
of English power flies from his hand with 
true aim and terrible certainty. There is no 
escape from his piercing perception of the 
emergency, and of the thing that ought to be 
done ; and no way of diplomatic wriggling 
from his masterly exposi of motive and object, 
however subtle the antagonist with whom he 
has to deal. No aristocratic sympathies, or 
diplomatic confraternity, will tempt him aside 
from a manly expression of opinion, and a 
direct English action, when the honour or in- 
terests of an English subject is invaded by a 
foreign state. This creates for him two classes 
of opponents at home — one is " the-peace-at- 
all-price" people. Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
and all their immediate party, preach down 
and write down Lord Palmerston as a reckless 
politician, with a passion for war. They 
know that if an Englishman be injured in 
Austria, or Russia, or elsewhere, with the speed 
of lightning Lord Palmerston searches out the 
real character of the aggression, and demands 
redress ; whereas this party is for handing over 
such matters to the ordinary tribunals of the 
country where they occur, or of hushing them 
up altogether, leaving the individual to suffer, 
or at most to receive a money settlement of the 
matter. In this the Peelites agree with the 
Brightites, and both are heart and soul opposed 
to the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston in 
matters of individual redress, as well as where 
great principles of national honour and cha- 
racter are at stake. The other party opposed 
to him in these respects is the high tory. The 
Derbyites will never inconvenience an absolute 
government to redress the wrongs of a British 
subject. The minister and consuls chosen from 
among that party are too pleasantly situated at 
absolute courts to disturb themselves, or allow 
the embroilment of their despotic friends — with 
whom in heart they sympathise — because of 
any Bible-distributing young lady, or liberty- 
loving Englishman — at all events if their rank 
be beneath that of the aristocracy. With Lord 
Palmerston it matters not who offers the insult, 
or how insignificant the object of it, or in what 
remote portion of British territory he was born 
— the affront must be atoned for, and the hon- 
our of England, in the humblest of her subjects, 
be maintained. With a party who regards 
no British' subject unless he be rich or well 
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born, suob a mode of dealing with incidents and 
questions of that order is " dangerous to the in- 
terests of peace," and of good fellowship with 
foreign tyrants. "We have had of late years 
some striking exemplifications of the opposite 
mode of dealing in these matters — of Lord Pal- 
merston on the one hand, and both the Peelite 
and Derhyite sections of the conservatives on 
the other. Contrast the energy, justice, and 
national spirit of Lord Palmerston, in the case 
of Don Pacifico, with the tameness, timidity, 
and indifference to national honour of Lord 
Aberdeen in his transactions with M. Guizot, 
the Erenoh foreign minister of Louis Phillippe, 
in the case of Mr. Pritchard, our consul at 
Tahiti. Never, in a time of peace, did one 
nation offer such gross outrage to another as 
did Erance through her minister, M. Guizot, 
offer to England then; and never did a great 
nation peddle and cringe to avoid a resort to 
arms as did England, through her then minister 
for foreign affairs, Lord Aberdeen. Probably 
Lord Aberdeen was iniiuenced by his religious 
peculiarities, in the indifference he then dis- 
played to the wrongs of Mr. Pritchard, the 
murder of the Rev. Mr. M'Kean, and the in- 
vasion of a country whose only offence was 
loving England, and looking to her for religious 
instruction and protection. "With Lord Pal- 
merston it makes no difference what the religion 
of the wronged Englishman may be — an Irish 
I^oman Catholic, a Hindoo Brahmin, or an 
English bishop, would be protected with the 
same spirit. Again, contrast the conduct of 
Lords Palmerston and Malmesbury in the case 
of the Austrian outrage which was perpetrated 
a few years ago in Elorence. A young gentle- 
man, named Mather, was cut down in the 
streets by the sabre of an Austrian officer, be- 
cause he was an Englishman — as Englishmen 
were then presumed to favour Italian liberty. 
Mr. Mather was a youth of some seventeen 
years of age, perfectly inoffensive, and, as was 
afterwards admitted on all hands, offering in 
no way the slightest grounds for suspicion that 
he meddled with anything, or mixed with any 
persons, or did any action calculated to give 
umbrage to Austria. He was a peaceable Eng- 
lish gentleman, and was an object of Austrian 
revenge and resentment, because his country 
sympathised with the nationalities which Aus- 
tria oppressed. Mr. Mather's father, a gentle- 
man known to the writer of these pages to 
be a man of unblemished honour, a patriot, 
a philanthropist, and a most public-spirited, 
useful English citizen, hastened to the scene 
of the outrage; and instead of finding Mr. 
Scarlett, our charge d'affadres, protecting the 
English youth and affirming English honour, 
he was using his best exertions to induce young 
Mr. Mather to surrender his national rights 
and dignity, and attempting to suppress the 



whole case by transferring it to the local tri- 
bunals, where he knew no redress would be 
obtained. So sure was he of effecting this, 
that he wrote so to Lord Malmesbury, and it 
was triumphantly announced by the ministry 
in parliament that the matter was taken out 
of their hands. This of course had to be con- 
tradicted. Mr. Mather demanded investigation 
and redress on behalf of his son, and that the 
honour of his country should be vindicated. 
Pecuniary compensation was offered him, 
which he refused to accept, unless an apology 
on the part of the Austrian government, and 
the punishment of the officer, were ensured. 
The result was that Lord Malmesbury, who 
was more the minister of Austria than of Eng- 
land in the transaction, informed parliament 
that an apology was made, but of what sort, 
or in what terms, no information was given. 
The Austrian officer who perpetrated the 
cowardly outrage was never punished, but petted 
and supported hy Ms government, while Mr. 
Mather was deserted ly his. The wounded 
youth, as he slowly recovered, might see any 
day the epauletted ruffian who aimed at his 
life, swaggering about Elorence in the uniform 
he dishonoured, but to the more open dis- 
honour of the English name. As this occurred 
just upon the change of government at home, 
Lord Palmerston had to do with a part of the 
transaction, and, as usual, his part was full of 
English spirit and honour. He expressed, in 
terms of unmistakeable censure, his views of 
the conduct of our Eoreign- office and our 
minister in Tuscany. To use his own words, 
the "Messrs. Mather were the only persons- 
who acted properly in the whole transaction." 
Einally, Mr. Mather was again offered a money 
compensation, which he indignantly spurned, 
on the principle that the outrage was upon his 
country, and unless her honour was vindicated, 
he could not accept a personal amend of any sort. 
Such instances of the superiority of Lord 
Palmerston to the usual school of foreign 
ministers, secretaries, and employees accounted 
for the confidence entertained in his vigour 
and patriotism. But there was an impression 
that he would be hampered by his colleagues, 
and that he would trust too much to time- 
serving and expertness in managing them him- 
self. The employment of Mr. Frederick Peel was 
generally regarded as boding no good. Already 
Lord Palmerston's colleagues had overruled him 
in several matters ; and there were not wanting 
symptoms of officialism, routine, and delay^ 
calculated to damage his ministry at the very 
outset. The country was involved in a con- 
flict of terrible omen, and surrounded \)y perils 
that met not the popular eye, and it required 
all the vigilance and activity on her part, pos- 
sessed by her foe, to come with safety and 
honour through the crisis. Unless Lord Palmer- 
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stoa OYerruled the obstructions of his cabinet, 
and the pro-Kussian feeling that lingered there, 
it was feared that his government must perish, 
or^ the nation stand upon the verge of ruin. ' 
His selection of Lord John Eussell as her 
majesty's plenipotentiary at Vienna, vi^as con- 
sidered at all events adroit, as a piece of 
government and parliamentary address; but 
his resistance of Mr. Eoebuck's motion, how- 



ever necessary to the protection of the mem- 
bers of his cabinet, and therefore necessary to 
his position, weakened public confidence. The 
expectation of the people was that he would 
trust to them; and borne to power already by 
their moral force, they were able to bear him 
back again in case of his dismission, if he would 
only be true to them, and surround himself by 
men entitled to the esteem of the country. 



CHAPTEE LXI. 

HOME EVENTS CONTINUED.— CLASS JEALOUSIES IN ENGLAND.— SECESSION OP THE PEELITES 
FEOM THE PALMEESTON CABINET. — AGITATION BY THE PEACE PARTY. — EFFORTS OF 
KOSSUTH, MAZZINI, AND THE FRIENDS OF THE NATIONALITIES TO INDUCE ENGLAND 
TO "WIDEN THE OBJECTS OF THE "WAE.— DISPATCH OF REINFORCEMENTS TO THE ARMIES 
OF THE ALLIES, ETC. 

*' There is a secret socialism — a ^ood, a pure, a sacred thing — constantly at work for the 
advantage of the nation, and its recognition by all would speedily destroy that anti-sooial error 
which has split society into fragments, and diffused the pernicious fallacy that the degradation and 
bondage of one class are necessary to the elevation and freedom of another.'' — Ruv. Wm. Leask, D.D. 

How happy would it be for our England, if 
the truth of this motto were felt and under- 
stood throughout her empire ! It was not so 
during the opening months of the year 1856. 
The populace in England were intensely 
jealous of the influence of the aristocracy; and 
the latter were alarmed lest the mismanage- 
ment of the war should set the people upon 
depriving them of the almost exclusive pos- 
session of the government. There was a 
general disposition to merge mere party for the 
public good, but the spirit of class would make 
no concession. 

Dr. Leask has eloquently written : — "Visi- 
ble socialism — a confederacy which should 
destroy the natural and artificial classifications 
of society, would do violence to the very idea 
of the social compact. This kind of socialism 
has failed wherever it has been tried. It 
deserved to fail. It was chaotic. It sought 
the world's sufiurage without maturing its 
claims. It bounded to conclusions without an 
examination of the intermediate steps. It 
pretended to renovate society before it had 
tested the influences at its disposal. It assumed 
the existence of a material in human nature 
which experience said was not forthcoming. 
It propounded doctrines which had no practical 
counterpart. It announced a path through 
the dark forests of habit, custom, and tradition, 
whilst it rejected the clearest light within the 
reach of man to guide it to the poetic paradise 
on the other side. "With the light of Chris- 
tianity, which is the best exponent of humanity 
as it is, we may go far to develop the true 
ideas of socialism, to see what are our indi- 
vidual and what are our- social interests, to 
what extent they are identified and where 
they are separable, wherein they take shape 
and colouring from the great community, and 



wherein they are sacred and individual. Eut 
without this light we shall fail, and go back 
to the age of feudalism, and confound might 
with right, and powerlessness with criminality. 
A community whose members look upon each 
other as equally privileged citizens of a free 
state, and hail each other as partakers of the 
same humanity, whilst the honestly reached 
successes of one imply no injitry to the inte- 
rests of another, comes up to the idea of this 
true theory. But a community demanding 
uniformity as one of its leading characteristics, 
in the position of men differently endowed and 
of diverse character, has to contend with diffi- 
culties, both mental and moral, which it cannot 
surmount." 

The spirit commended and the policy pro- 
claimed to be necessary in these words did not 
animate the governing septs in England ; they 
regarded the war from a selfish, home point of 
view. Their constant apprehension was, how 
far its course would bring the middle and lower 
classes into power. On the other hand, every 
unhappy circumstance which occurred in the 
Crimea, or in connection with the expedition — 
if it were ever so plainly attributable to indi- 
vidual failing, or unforeseen and fortuitous 
antecedents — was set down to the influence of 
the aristocracy ; although none could deny that 
they were prodigal alike of their blood and 
treasure for the nation's glory. It cannot be 
matter of surprise if, with such a pulse in the 
public heart, the motion of Mr. Eoebuck, 
referred to in the last chapter, should affect all 
the exigencies of party, and fire all the jealousy 
of class. The efforts of the Palmerston govern- 
ment to stave off the inquiry, to humour the 
house, and cajole Mr. Eoebuck, were all futile. 
He would have his committee appointed, and 
the house would appoint it ; and Lord Palmer- 
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ston had no alternative to submission to the 
fiat of the commons, except resignation of 
office. He was too patriotic, and yet too am- 
bitious, to adopt that alternative. He resolved 
to fall in with the appointment of a com- 
mittee, hut at the same time to modify its com- 
position, so as to avert, if possible, any strong 
resolutions or report against his late and present 
colleagues. He was himself exempt from 
danger, as every one know that Lord Aberdeen 
and his clique had studiously kept Lord Pal- 
merston from all active connection, either with 
the management of foreign affairs or of the war. 

On the 22nd February the House of Commons 
was astounded to learn from the premier that 
several of the leading members of his cabinet 
had resigned : these were Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
it was announced that the next evening they 
would assign their reasons for that step. On 
the 23rd, accordingly, these gentlemen again 
appeared before the house as ex-ministers, 
offering explanations which were in substance, 
that they supposed their joining a new ministry 
cancelled the old responsibility ; that the com- 
mittee of inquiry was unconstitutional ; it was 
the business of the queen and her government 
to look into abuses, and not the representatives 
of the people, who were thus impinging upon 
the rights of the crown and the dignity of 
office. Sir James Graham threw out something 
like a menace that the French emperor would 
be offended, as no inquiry could take place 
which would not bring out certain matters 
connected with our ally tending to disturb the 
entente cordiale. The speech of Sir James Gra- 
ham was cunning and clear ; that of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, proud and impudent ; that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, casuistical and sophistical: all failed to 
produce any moral influence upon the house. 
The committee was appointed ; the original 
list of Mr. Roebuck having been opposed by 
the premier as ex parte, another was substituted, 
which consisted of Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Drum- 
mond, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Layard, Colonel 
Lindsay, Mr. EUiee, Lord Seymour, Sir G. C. 
Lewis, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Branston. 

Lord Palmerston obtained Sir Charles "Wood 
in place of Sir G. Graham, a man of inferior 
talents, but superior moral weight. Sir G. Corn- 
wall Lewis became chancellor of the exchequer, 
who was much inferior to Mr. Gladstone in 
that post, but a man of more direct mind and 
reliable opinions. Mr. Yernon Smith vas made 
president of the Board of Control. Lord John 
Russell, who was (as before noticed) nominated 
to the Vienna conference, accepted the Colonial- 
office, which Sir George Grey occupied ad 
mterim, as well as the Home- office, which he 
accepted en permanence. The secession of 
those men from the cabinet, to whom our mili- 
tary disasters were mainly attributable, was a 



great moral gain to the administration, and in 
the long run saved the premiership of Lord 
Palmerston. "We admit to a certain extent the 
administrative abilities of Sir James Graham, 
but he is not the man in this respect which he 
formerly was; he never merited all the eulogy 
for his administration of the navy which, by 
common consent, was conceded to him. He 
was showy and dextrous as an administrator, 
just as he is in debate and in the cabinet; but 
his agility, like that of the elephant, is counter- 
balanced by a certain heaviness. In the cabinet 
he is more crafty than wise, more to be con- 
sulted in reference to party tactics than the 
fate of nations. In parliament his oratory is 
flowerj', and has a certain specious persuasive- 
ness and trick of debate ; whUe his manner is 
heavy, his features dull, and no lofty concep- 
tion, or original thought, or sound and settled 
principle, ever characterises his displays. At the 
Admiralty his administration was in character 
with the man elsewhere. There was a want 
of principle in his promotions, a want of far- 
sightedness in his plans, and of late there had 
been a want of general efficiency ; while all that 
he did was very showy, and with a certain 
slight-of-hand air of performance which has 
gained him credit for other qualities — such as 
promptitude and readiness, to which he never 
had much claim. With all his cunning, he is 
a rash man — rash often in his parliamentary 
and party speeches, and in his administrative 
capacity. The imprudence of his celebrated 
Education Bill, which he brought forward 
with such ostentatious vigour, and which, 
after disturbing the whole country by its 
means, he was obliged ignominiously to with- 
draw, is an exemplification. In character 
with this was his speech at the dinner of the 
Reform Club, when Sir C. Napier was enter- 
tained previous to taking command of the 
Baltic fleet — a speech as imprudent as ever 
was delivered by any English statesman, ex- 
cepting Sir James Graham himself. If the 
charges of Sir Charles Napier be true, the 
secession of Sir James Graham was no loss to 
the cabinet or the Admiralty. No man was more 
addicted to official insolence than Sir James 
(unless it be Mr. Herbert), and we believe 
him, therefore, quite capable of the affronts 
and the tyranny attributed to him by Sir C. 
Napier. No reliance can be placed on Sir 
James. During the discussion of the corn 
laws, the provost of a certain city, whom he 
professed greatly to respect, received from him 
a letter in which he admitted that the city and 
town population of Great Britain were in favour 
of the repeal, but that he did not recognise 
theirs as public opinion; when, however, he 
advocated the entire abolition of the com 
duties, one of the arguments most insisted 
upon by him was, the opinion of the great 
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cities, as the public opinion of the nation. 
He has been in politics a radical, a whig, a 
conservative -whig, radical whig, conservative, 
democrat, and an aristocrat, and spoke with 
the same invidious and rancorous personality 
as the advocate of each. In political economy- 
he has been a free-trader and a protectionist, 
a whig fixed-duty man, a Peelite sliding-scale 
man, and an absolute repealer of all taxes on 
corn. Who can forget his descriptions of rural 
life and of rustic happiness in England, in his 
speeches for the "country party," at the very 
time he was plotting to undermine their mono- 
poly ? His monetary schemes comprehend all 
systems, and the destruction of every system. 
He was a champion of the Birmingham school, 
and of its antagonist the Manchester school ; 
has defended bank monopoly, and thundered 
for free-banking ; has denounced "rag-money," 
and pleaded for an extension of a paper system. 
In religion his versatility has been equally 
evident. He has favoured free-thinking, and 
denounced infidelity; has made speeches against 
the high church party, and yet drew up a plan 
for placing the system of education entirely in 
their hands ; has spoken for the rights of 
dissent, and put a clause in his Education Bill 
empowering a policeman to enter the educa- 
tional premises of dissenters, and report con- 
cerning them. Mr. Herbert was too pert an 
official, and his insolent defiance of the House 
of Commons was the most contemptuous and 
insulting thing ever ofiered to that house. 
Instead of bemoaning the fact which he 
alleged, that the mismanagement of the war 
was beyond investigation, ho, in a tone of 
triumph, " defied " the house to find it out. 
The house was at last on its mettle, and its 
prestige must have followed that of the military 
and civil departments, if the aristocratic inso- 
lence of Mr. Herbert had failed to rouse its 
members to a sense of their dignity and power 
as tlie people's representatives. 

Mr. Gladstone was, with all his peculiarities, 
a loss to the government. He was not a bad 
chancellor of the exchequer, and although he 
shared with Sir James Graham and Mr. Hayter 
the odium of the wretched transport mis- 
management, — the Treasury, and the cliancellor 
of the exchequer, partaking with the Admiralty 
in that matter, — yet he had attended with 
ability to that which was more properly his 
own department. Lord Palmerston had a high 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone's parts, ; yet after all 
he went on better without his aid, for the 
country no longer trusted him. The premier 
took a wise course. He knew well when 
forming his cabinet that it would be weeded 
for him by Mr. Eoebuok's motion, and with his 
usual foresight and inimitable tact he acted 
accordingly. The country now had a more 
homogeneous ministry, while the seceders 



could have no just excuse for opposing Lord 
Palmerston, To get rid of them on such terms 
was the very perfection of management, and 
the noble premier stood before the country in 
a more popular position, associated with more 
popular men. 

These ministerial changes, and the dis- 
cussions to which they led, greatly disturbed 
the country, and injured its moral influence 
abroad. The reputations of public men in Eng- 
land, both as to capacity and integrity', became 
much impaired, both at home, in our extensive 
colonies, and beyond the limits of the empire. 
It would have been strange if the two parties 
at home opposed to the war did not take advan- 
tage of the ministerial interregnum, and the 
difficulties of forming a cabinet, to press their 
views upon the public ; possibly expecting that 
the political tinge of the new administration, 
before quite settled down in office, might be 
taken from their light, in which they exhibited 
the national interests and honour. The peace 
party made excessive exertions to show that 
the real evil was the war itself, that for its 
existence we were as a nation responsible, and 
that whatever ministry obtained peace for us 
ought to be supported. 

The other party was that which was in- 
fluenced by Kossuth, Mazzini, and their Eng- 
lish copyists. They did not denounce a war 
with Eussia, but rather the object for which it 
was waged. They would have . the British 
people forget altogether the original cause of 
the quarrel, and to wage battle on new moral 
and political grounds, demanding the recog- 
nition of the nationalities from all invaders 
and despots, and allowing of no peace until 
Poland, Hungary, and Italj', were independent. 
The result of these agitations was that a con- 
fused notion began to creep among the lower 
orders of the people that the contest was with- 
out definite aim, and it was no uncommon 
thing to hear the inquiry among thinking men 
among the working classes, "Why have we 
gone to war?" It is necessary to notice tho 
operation of these parties, because all through 
the conflict they tried to embarrass the govern- 
ment, and those by whom the government 
was morally and politically sustained ; and 
their action will explain the course Avhich 
debates frequently took in the House of Com- 
mons, which would otherwise be scarcely 
intelligible to persons abroad, or in the colonies. 

It was not surprising that much ignorance 
and delusion existed, when the nonsense talKed 
at public meetings by men who considci'ed 
themselves politicians, and the absurdities pro- 
pounded by a portion of the press — from which 
better sense might be expected — concerning the 
nationalities, were taken into account. Eussia 
is a despotic state ; her ruler is an autocrat 
her people are slaves; and the orators and 
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writers we refer to, imagined that our object 
OTiglit to have beea to abridge the power of 
EuBsia because of her despotism. As well might 
we go to war with the Pope, because there is 
an absolute ecclesiastical authority represented 
by the triple crown ; or with the TJnited States, 
because one-seventh of her population are 
slaves. Every state has a right to regulate 
its own social and political condition, irrespec- 
tive of other states ; and it would be as much a 
violation of the true principles of freedom to 
force upon any country our ideas of govern- 
ment, as it would to enslave a portion of our 
own citizens. If the principle of interference 
with the internal regulations of independent 
states be allowed at all, the absolute govern- 
ments of Europe have clearly as good a relative 
right to interfere for absolutism as the Ameri- 
can ITnion for republicanism, or the United 
Kingdom for constitutionalism. Our only justi- 
fication for interference is, where some other 
foreign state lends force to one of the parties 
in an internecine struggle, and we, justly jea- 
lous for the security of our own principles of 
government, prove by arms our friendship for 
the other contending party, or prevent the aid 
of the foreign element opposed to our own 
sympathies. It was the violation of this clear 
rule of national relations, on the part of both 
Eussia and France towards Turkey, that con- 
strained our interposition after every method 
conceivable was used to avoid the dernier res- 
sort. "We had nothing to do with the forms 
of government or religious belief of our enemies 
or allies in the war. It was not the less just, 
because we were allied with despots, heretics, 
or infidels; nor the more just, because our 
opponent governed with a ruthless tyranny the 
nations ranged beneath his sway. 

It has become popular of late years, through 
the exertions of the peace party, to sneer at the 
"balance of power," as if it were one of the 
exploded motives of national conflict, or only 
existed in the used-up brains of jaded diplo- 
matists, and English foreign secretaries. But 
if war can be justified on any ground, the 
preservation of this balance must ever be the 
concern of nations, even with the alternative 
of the sword. England was herself the object 
of European jealousy, because of her great 
maritime ascendancy, until the loss of her 
American provinces reassured the mind of 
Europe — it being (erroneously) supposed that 
the independence of those provinces would be 
a deadly blow to England's empire of the seas. 
Eude a state as is Persia, and barbarous as are 
the petty despotisms of Central Asia, they have 
all sagacity enough to see that the adjustment 
of this very balance, where England, through 
her Indian empire, or Eussia, may kick the 
beam, must be the all-influencing consideration 
of their national existence. All the vacillations 



of Persia, during this war and this century, 
were attributable to a cunning perception of 
this fact, and a feeble dealing with it, and 
not to the mere ignorance and fickleness which 
it is the fashion of many political writers to 
ascribe to her. Tippoo Saib perished in a 
daring attempt to turn the scale against Eng- 
land; and no thoughtful man can judge other- 
wise than in favour of the sagacity, as well 
as courage, of that politic and powerful prince. 
He foresaw that French influence in India 
must retire step by step before the superior 
resources of England, and it was more to his 
interest to aid the former — for if with his 
assistance the greater force were expelled, he 
might ultimately assaU the weaker in turn with 
better prospect of success. In the conduct and 
spirit of the Americans, we see how even free 
nations wiU be jealous of one another, with 
a rational and well-founded jealousy, which 
identity of language, religion, and blood can 
only mollify, but not heal. The United States 
sympathised to some extent with Eussia in the 
war, and necessarily. The union of the great 
naval powers for the regulation of political 
boundary on this continent, may be followed 
by a similar action on that. In the union of 
these two proud and potent powers, one of them 
an American as well as a European power, the 
United States must see danger, and she would 
strengthen herself as she best can against 
any prospect of dictation to herself from such a 
source. "Were the United States forced into a 
war with allied England and France, her 
whole sea-board would be crushed by the 
thunder of their fleets, her coasts ravaged, her 
commerce destroyed, and her progress im- 
mensely retarded. That these so great rivals, 
as she deems them, should be occupied nearer 
home, secures her from such peril. "Would 
that we could say that her government did 
not, in a selfish and ambitious policy, desire 
the occupation of France and England in a 
European war, that she might have freer scope 
for the designs of aggrandisement entertained 
by a certain portion of her citizens. If then 
our statesmen armed the country against 
the encroachments of a formidable military 
and naval nation, they did not plunge it 
into an unnecessary or even avoidable con- 
flict — unless all the motives for war, even self- 
defence, be unchristian. Assuming, for argu- 
ment's sake at least, that defensive war is de- 
fensible, then it was politic to conduct it rather 
on the banks of the Pruth than of the Thames, 
on the shores of the Crimea rather than in the 
Channel. 

Allowing that here there was a general con- ~ 
currence, yet the popular feeling as to the 
objects that should be held in view needed cor- 
rection. It was urged that, being at war with 
Eussia, we ought to settle every question, pre- 
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Bent and possible, before we concede a peaces— 
tbe liberation of Poland, tbe surrender of Fin- 
land to Sweden, tbe abrogation of the Eusso- 
Danisb treaty, tbe cession of the provinces 
lately torn from Persia, the surrender of all 
tbe conquests made within this century from 
Turkey, and that Eussia should retire a thou- 
sand mUes along her eastern boundaries, so 
that she might be placed far remote from the 
possible invasion at any time of our Eastern 
dominions. Such arguments were urged with 
the more vehemence as it was supposed that 
Lord John Eussell ought to receive from the 
premier such directions in reference to the 
conference at Yienna as conform to this spirit. 
The Kossuth and Mazzini agitators forgot that 
although all these things might be admitted to 
be desideratihy our statesmen, they were not all 
possible. If aU the powers in Europe should 
stand by, and leave us to fight it out with 
Eussia, we could not hope to efi'ect such changes 
unaided in this generation, if the like could 
ever be efiected by us. If the other powers 
of Europe would not be mere spectators, it is 
plain that they would take a part in common 
with their own interest, and perhaps their sense 
of justice in some cases. Had we demanded 
the liberation of Poland, the demand would have 
been tantamount to a declaration of war against 
Austria and Prussia as well as Eussia ; and 
however well able to defeat aU three, if our 
assailants, we could never accomplish such an 
object as their assailants. For defence, we can 
defy a world in arms ; for attack our power is 
limited by the nature of our demand, and the vul- 
nerability of that which is attacked. "We could 
not have conquered Poland from the Northern 
powers — Louis Kossuth's own speeches fur- 
nished proof of this ; and it was hardly conside- 
rate of that noble and generous man to look at 
such a question from a Hungarian point of view 
only or chiefly. We must, when so loudly called 
upon to act, regard it both from a British point 
of view, and in the comprehensiveness of Euro- 
pean policy and universal principles. We can- 
not demand the cession of Finland, while the 
Swede hesitates to join us in the demand ; we 
cannot proclaim the independence of a people 
who cannot maintain it ; we cannot make 
Finland a province of our own empire without 
a war with Northern Europe. As to the 
Eusso-Danish treaty of dynasty, the most we 
could in justice attempt would be the protec- 
tion of the people of Denmark in repudiating 
it, or attack Eussia whenever she essays to 
enter upon possession. As to the limitation of 
■ Russian power in the East, our demands should 
be measured by the will of the countries which 
Eussia has plundered, by the disposition of the 
provinces she has appropriated, by the relative 
strength this war might reveal, and by the 
policy of our allies. We cannot do everything 



everywhere just as we like, from Petropaulovski 
to St. Petersburg; and it is unfortunate that 
the egotism of our people expends so much 
time upon such injurious bravado. 

What our statesmen and allies really aimed 
at in this war should have been understood by 
our people from the beginning. The independ- 
ence of Turkey, as far as Eussian protection and 
spepial treaties were concerned, and the free 
navigation of the Danube and the Euxine, com- 
prised the objects of the contest on our part. 
Upon these the unanimity of allies and the 
good wishes of the governments and citizens 
of Europe were secured. If our demands had 
been widened before new events clearly and in- 
disputably required, division among the allies 
would have resulted, and among such parties 
at home as, for the purpose of the war actually 
waged, were united. The great duty was to 
prosecute the enterprise upon which the nation 
had set out with singleness of eye, until Eussia 
was made to feel that the day of her encroach- 
ments was over, and that upon any attempt to 
widen her bounds, confederated Europe would 
demand fresh guarantees, by contracting her 
territory, or permanently weakening her offen- 
sive position. 

During the early part of March some further 
changes took place in the ministry. Sir Eobert 
Peel, Bart., accepted the office of a lord of the 
Admiralty, rendered vacant by the Hon. W. 
Cooper, who was appointed to the under-secre- 
taryship of the Home department. The other 
appointments were subsidiary to these. It was 
very gratifying to the country that Sir Eobert 
Peel accepted office. He was regarded as the 
most able man of the Peel family, and not a 
mere copyist of his father, or an adherent to 
the Peelite faction, but an independent thinker 
and a liberal politician. 

One of the last acts of the Aberdeen ministry 
was very popular, but it was not followed up 
zealously and generously by the new adminis- 
tration. It was the institution of a cross for 
military merit, and the badge was to be be- 
stowed upon the judgment of the peers of the 
candidate for the honour. 

Having described the political and parlia- 
mentary agitations, and the ministerial changes 
by which the mode of carrying on the war was 
undoubtedly affected, the reader's attention can 
be more easily directed to various other home 
matters influencing the war, or arising out of 
it. Yery warm discussions arose in connection 
with the religious views of Miss Nightingale 
and "the sisters." WhUe all admired their 
self-denial, there was a numerous class who 
supposed them to be influenced by what is 
called Puseyite opinions, in their zeal for spread- 
ing which in the army they were led to incur 
so many hardships, privations, and risks. A 
lady under these apprehensions having writteu 
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to Mrs. Herbert on the subject, received from 
her the following reply : — 

"Madam, — By this post I send you a Chris- 
tian Times of Friday week last, by which you 
will sec how cruel and unjust are the reports 
you mention about Miss Nightingale and her 
noble work. Since then we have sent forty- 
seven more nurses, of which I enclose you a list. 

" It is melancholy to think that in Christian 
England no one can undertake anything with- 
out these most uncharitable aii,d sectarian at- 
tacks ; and, had you not told me so, I should 
scarcely have believed that a clergyman of the 
Established Church could have been the mouth- 
piece of slander. 

" Miss Nightingale is a member of the Esta- 
blished Church of England, and what is called 
Low-Church. But ever since she went to Scu- 
tari her religious opinions and character have 
been assailed on all points ; one person writes 
to upbraid us for having sent her, 'under- 
standing she is a Unitarian,' another, ' that 
she is a Eoman Catholic,' and so on. It is a 
cruel return to make towards one to whom all 
England owes so much. 

"As to the charge of no Protestant nurses 
being sent, the subjoined list will convince you 
of its fallacy. We made no distinctions of 
creed ; any one who was a good and skilful 
nurse, and understood the practice in surgical 
wards, was accepted — provided, of course, that 
we had their friends' consent, and that in other 
respects, as far as one could judge, they were 
of unexceptionable character. 

"A large proportion of the wounded being 
Eoman Catholics, we accepted the services of 
some of the Sisters of Charity from St. Ste- 
phen's Hospital, in Dublin. 

" I have now told you all, and feel sure that 
you will do your utmost to set these facts 
plainly before those whose minds have been 
disquieted by these unfair and false accusations. 

"I should have thought that the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, who accompanied 
and are remaining with Miss Nightingale, 
would have been sufficient guarantees of the 
evangelical nature of the work. But it seems 
nothing can stop the stream of sectarian bitter- 
ness. I remain, madam, yours very faithful, 
"Elizabeth Hekbeet." 

" If you wish for any more numbers of the 
Christian Times, I can send them to you. 

LIST. 

" The first party of nurses sent out on the 
23rd of October, were Miss Nightingale and 
38, viz. :— 

Erom St. John's House .... 6 

Erom Miss Sellon's 8 

Selected hospital nurses .... 14 
Eoman Catholic Sisters of Charity 10 

—38 



" The second party of nurses, sent out on 
the 2nd of December, were 47, viz. : — 
Erom St. John's House .... 2 

Protestant ladies 10 

Selected hcspital nurses (Protestant) 20 
Eoman Catholic Sisters of Charity 15 

—47 
"Total, 86 nurses; of whom CO are Pro- 
testants, and 26 Eoman Catholics." 

Another of the discussions which engaged 
the public mind at home was one raised by 
the Earl of Dundonald. His lordship pro- 
fessed to be in possession of a secret, by which 
he could blow up the fortresses of Sebastopol, 
Cronstadt, or any other, however stupendous. 
It would be impossible to lay the merits of his 
lordship's proposals before the reader except in 
his own words. The following communica- 
tion of the gallant and noble sailor was made 
to a London daily journal : — 

March 10, 1855. 

" SiE, — Peace being desirable not only for 
the interests of our country, but for those of 
the world at large, and the negotiations now 
pending being doubtless injuriously influenced 
by the obstinate resistance of Sebastopol (which 
could be overcome in a day), and by the 
impossibility of successfully attacking Cron- 
stadt by naval means (which might be as 
speedily reduced), I have drawn up a petition 
to parliament, in order that secrecy and silence 
on my part, and deficiency of information on 
that of the public, may no longer prove inju- 
rious to the success of our arms. Hostilities 
having proceeded so far, assuredly it is more 
expedient to reduce a restless nation to a third 
or fourth-rate power than be ourselves reduced. 

"Let not my motive be mistaken. I have 
no wish to command a fleet of lOO-gun ships, 
or to attack first-rate fortresses by encased 
batteries or steam gun-boats ; that which .1 
desire is, first, secretly to demonstrate to com- 
petent persons the efficiency of my plans, and 
then to obtain authority (during eight or ten 
days of fine weather) to put them in execution. 

"The means I contemplate are simple, cheap, 
and safe in execution. They would spare thou- 
sands of lives, millions of monej-, great havoc, 
and uncertainty of results. Their consequences 
might, and probably would, effect the emanci- 
pation of Poland and give freedom to the 
usurped territories of Sweden. 

" Those who judge unfavourably of all aged 
naval commanders assuredly do not reflect that 
the useful employment of the energies of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men can best 
be developed and directed by a mind instructed 
by long observation, matured by reflection; 
an advantage to which physical power — that 
could clear its way by a broadsword — can 
bear no comparison. My unsupported opinion, 
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in regard to a naval enterprise in 1809, proved 
to be correct. Every other undertaking in the 
British service, in which I was concerned, and 
as commander-in-chief in Chili, Peru, Brazil, 
and Greece, -was successful, and so would the 
protracted and unaccomplished undertaking, so 
injurious to the result of negotiation, have 
succeeded, had I possessed sufficient influence 
to he patiently listened to. 

" I am, sir, 
" Tour obliged and obedient servant, 

" DtrUDOlfAlD." 
\Presented March 9, 1855,] 

TO THE ■SOS. THE COMUOKS IN" PAELIAMENT 

ASSEMBLED. 

The Fetition of Thomas Sari of Simdonald, Admiral of 

the WJtite, 

HujiBLY showeth, — That in the year 1811 your peti- 
tioner discovered, and after deliberate consideration had 
the honour, in the year 1812, to disclose to his Koyal 
Highness the Prince Eegent a simple, yet irresistible 
means, -whereby ordinary implements in war might be 
dispensed with, and speedy and successful results ensured. 

That his royal highness was pleased to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the subject, consisting of the most 
competent persons of that period, whose report was so 
favourable that his royal highness ordered the attendance 
of your petitioner, and commanded secrecy, which had 
been imposed on Lord Keith, Lord Exmouth, and on 
General and Colonel Congreve, his Eoyal Highness the 
Duke of Tovk being president of the commission. 

That with this injunction your petitioner faithfully 
complied, although l^e could have put his plans in exe- 
cution in foreign service to his own great personal advan- 
tage. That after your petitioner's return from abroad, 
and when an apprehension of war had again arisen at 
home, your petitioner presented his plans to his majesty 
King William (who had honoured your petitioner in early 
life with favour), and whose professional knowledge en- 
abled him to judge of their applicability. 

That his majesty, satisfied therewith, was pleased, in 
the most flattering manner, to manifest the high estima- 
tion in which he held the loyalty and disinterested con- 
duet of your petitioner. 

That on a subsequent threat of war since the accession 
of her present majesty, the question of the merits of your 
petitioner's plan was on a similar occasion submitted to the 
most honourable the cabinet council, wherein ingenuous 
and expanded minds, impressed with sentiments similar 
to those which actuated his late mojt-stj^, recommended 
and obtained a gracious manifestation of royal justice. 

That in February and in July, last year, your petitioner 
again offered his said plans, and sanctioned their reference 
to a secret commission of naval officers, in order that a 
professional report might be made as to their practic- 
ability and efficiency, which report, however, was confined 
to an opinion as to their expediency, perhaps originating 
in an erroneous impression as to the endurance of iron- 
bound floating batteries, all of which your petitioner will 
engage to subdue, even were they added to the defences 
of Cronstadt. 

That your petitioner, foreseeing the impracticability of 
capturing numerous and powerful fortifications by the 
means now in preparation, again most respectfully offers 
his plans and his services to accomplish these objects, 
reserving the encased batteries and steam gun-boats entire, 
and ready for the brief and easy task of destroying the 
hostile fleet. 

That your petitioner begs that, should these premises 
and the prayer hereunto annexed seem to your honour- 
able house exaggerated or unreasonable, you will be 
pleased to take into your consideration that, had electric 
communication and photographic delineation been pri- 
vately known and publicly announced, these incontest- 
able realities would have been received as an insult to 
the understanding. 

Therefore your petitioner humbly prays, that your 
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honourable house will be pleased, by a searching inquiry, 
to ascertain wliether the aforesaid secret plans are capable, 
speedily, certainly, and cheaply to surmount obstacles 
which "our gallant, persevering, and costly armies and 
fleets have failed to accomplish. 

DUNDONALD. 

Another discussion, which produced consi- 
derable excitement, was as to the state of our 
fortifications. Some years before, the Duke of 
"Wellington and Sir John Burgoyne had called 
attention to the fact, that our country was 
almost defenceless against any, sudden invasion 
by a great military power such as France. 
These distinguished men were opposed vehe- 
mently by the peace party, as urging upon the 
nation an unnecessary cost, and provoking a 
spirit of aggression on the part of France by 
the disposition to distrust her. Parliament 
also received coldly these propositions. The 
disasters in the Crimea awakened the national 
anxiety, and the discussion assumed new force. 
Earl Grey brought the subject before the House 
of Lords, and strongly urged upon the govern- 
ment that all works of fortification should be 
suspended until a general committee of scien- 
tific and military men should inspect them, and 
pronounce upon their efficiency. A remarkable 
letter was published by Mr. Fergusson, whose 
writings on earthworks in fortifications had 
attracted so much attention. This letter 
startled the public, and gave a new stimulus to 
the discussions prevailing on the subject : — 
Langham Flace, March 1 7. 

"... . The Royal Engineers have the 
privilege of keeping their works secret till it 
is too late to remedy them, and even then no 
documents are published which would enable 
the general public to judge for itself of the 
correctness of any assertion, or to refute or 
support any argument which may be adduced. 

"It is probable that Earl Grey, from his 
position, is fully aware of the facts of the case, 
and spoke from intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, at least from personal inspection of nearly 
all the works now being erected for the defence 
of our coasts; I can vouch for the accuracy of 
every word he said. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, they are masonry buildings, and in plan 
and profile belong to the atitiquated systems of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

"The fort, for instance, recently erected for 
the defence of Liverpool is a little stone castle, 
with a battery of ten or twelve guns, so closely 
jammed together in masonry embrasures, that 
one broadside from a line-of-battle ship would 
dismount the whole ; or, if the ship chose to 
pass the fort — which she could easily do at the 
distance of 1200 or 1500 yards — at the rate of 
ten or twelve knots an liour, the chances are 
very much against a single shot striking her. 
Our recent experience in the Black Sea and 
Baltic, has proved that she might safely calcu- 
late on doing this with scarcely the loss of a 
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single man, and, having done it, Liverpool 'is 
at her mercy; yet, for a very small sum of 
money, properly applied, this town might be 
made perfectly secure against such attacks. 
The forts recently erected in the Isle of Wight 
are even worse than this. Fort Victoria is so 
placed that a ship may easily pass it out of 
effective range of its guns, or, if attacking it, 
there is deep water within 150 yards of its 
guns, and they are so badly placed that only 
one out of its principal battery of twenty-one 
guns can see, or fire at, the attacking vessel. 
Like another small fort erecting at the cliif's 
end, it is wholly of brickwork, and both are 
so constructed that they would crumble to 
pieces far more rapidly than the towers of 
Bomarsund. Tet this is not the worst. These 
forts are' utterly incapable of defence on the 
land side, and, in consequence, a strong re- 
doubt is now being erected at Freshwater to 
protect their rear, and every bay in the Isle 
of Wight must have its redoubt, or all our 
pains will be thrown away — for the enemy 
would certainly choose those places which are 
undefended in preference to those which are 
more or less fortified. The same system is 
being pursued at Portsmouth and along the 
Sussex coast. Small forts incapable of defend- 
ing themselves are erected on certain spots, 
and then other forts are erected to protect 
them, and these must be multiplied ai infini- 
ttim before we get to the end of the chain. 

" If these forts were merely ' shell-traps,' 
as Earl Grey most properly termed them, it 
would be a small evil ; but they are also, 
unfortunately, 'man- traps,' and as each will 
require scientific and thoroughly trained sol- 
diers to defend it, we shall find when the.y are 
all garrisoned, as they must be, that nearly 
the whole available strength of the regiment 
of artillery is parcelled out into bodies of 50, 
100, or 200 men, and when once they are 
safely looked up in these innumerable fortlets 
the country is open to the enemy. 

" If the military history of Europe has 
proved one thing during the last three cen- 
turies, it is that this parcelling out of an army 
into small detached garrisons is the surest way 
of facilitating the invasion of a country ; yet 
we are pursuing this course on a more Lilli- 
putian scale than ever was adopted before, and 
if we continue in the same path, we shall 
render the invasion of this country one of the 
easiest problems -imaginable. 

" It is only by works on the scale of in- 
trenched camps, which your correspondent 
asserts have never been taken since the Thirty 
Tears' war, that such a country as this can 
be defended. 

" It is certainly incorrect, however, to call 
Sebastopol an intrenched camp, unless we ap- 
ply the same term to Portsmouth, Devonport, 



Chatham, or any other fortified town of the 
same extent. The fortifications of Sebastopol 
are drawn as closely round the houses as in 
any of these places, and are, in fact, both in 
form and extent, very similar to those of Ports- 
mouth and its dependencies ; yet if the armies 
now engaged in the defence and attack of 
Sebastopol were playing the same parts at 
Portsmouth, nothing could have saved that 
town after three weeks or a month of open 
trenches, notwithstanding the enormous sums 
spent on its fortifications. After five months 
of open trenches the unfortified town of Sebas- 
topol still resists, and, though it may fall by 
assault, it cannot be taken by all the boasted 
resources of the science of attack before which 
every regular fortification inevitably falls within 
its prescribed time. 

" The truth is, and it cannot be known and 
appreciated too soon, that the Russian engi- 
neers have adopted a new system of defence ; 
they have thrown aside routine, and all the 
antiquated systems of the schools, and have 
applied to the defence of places all those prin- 
ciples which have been hitherto so invariably 
successful for the attack ; and they have done 
this with such success as to prove beyond the 
shadow of doubt the possibility of rendering 
the science of defence superior to that of attack, 
especially when the defence is carefully pre- 
pared for beforehand, in time of peace. 

" The one question that remains is, — Will 
our engineers admit this view of the case, and 
are they prepared to act upon it } I fear not ; 
at least I can assert from my own personal ex- 
perience how unwillingly this will be done — 
inasmuch as for the last ten years I have been 
earnestly endeavouring, by every means in my 
power, to press these identical views on their 
attention, with singularly little success. And 
now that the Russians have proved by experi- 
ence all that I said or wrote, will they confess 
their error and be content to be taught by their 
enemies ? If the public and the press take up 
the subject they must do so ; but if they do 
not, it is to be feared that routine will still 
sleep on in happy ignorance of the existence of 
the nineteenth century. 

"At all events, they have not shown any 
appreciation of the facts hitherto, but every 
Eoyal Engineer has, probablj', something to 
say in defence of the old system: and while 
the Russians are pulling down with their own 
hands the Malakoif Tower, the last remnant of 
their masonry defences, to replace it with 
earthworks, our engineers are buUding expen- 
sive masonry forts whenever they can find 
money and a site — and this in spite of all the 
experience and information daily arriving from 
the seat of war. 

" Until these new discoveries are thoroughly 
investigated by the light of the experience we 
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are gaining, I -woTild earnestly pray, with Lord 
Orey, that all works of fortification he sus- 
pended — feeling conrinced that the whole sys- 
tem must be altered; and not only that all 
new works will have to he designed on totally 
different principles, but all that has been 
done lately must be undone again, and im- 
mense delay and expense be incurred in con- 
sequence. " Tour obedient servant, 

" James Feegusson." 

The navy and army estimates for the year 
1855, showed that the cabinet was alive to the 
importance of the crisis ; but stUl the proposed 
strength of both the navy and army was be- 
neath the requirements of the country. It is 
to be regretted that the amount of men thus 
proposed was never raised for the military 
branch of the service. In peace and war the 
number of men actually engaged for the ser- 
vice is always greatly beneath that authorised 
by the votes. The estimates proposed this 
year, as compared with those previous to the 
war for' many years, were very large, and 
showed the country the cost of real active 
warfare. The naval and military estimates 
were usually, in the aggregate, between 
15,000,000?. and 16,000,000Z. The propor- 
tion was about equal to the army and navy, 
6,000,000?. to each, and about half the amount 
of either for the ordnance. Yet in the begin- 
ning of February, after a twelvemonth's war 
only, the increase was from 6,000,000 to 
15,897,803?. for the navy, and from the same 
amount to 13,721,158?. for the army, amount- 
ing together to 29,618,961?. The excess of 
expenditure above estimates in government 
outlay is always, as in the case of architects 
and builders, very considerable. It was gene- 
rally calculated that the excess on both services 
would not be much less than 20,000,000?. 
The increase of expenditure from the peace to 
the war estimates, may best be seen by a 
comparison of the years 1854 and 1855. In 
the former year the land force cost 4,723,288?. ; 
for the latter it was estimated at 7,353,804?. 
In 1854 the troops provided were 142,776; 
in 1855, 193,595. There were likewise 
136,323 of the militia force, making a total 
increase in our military strength numerically 
of about 200,000 men. The force maintained 
in India at the expense of the Company was 
29,629, constituting a grand total of 359,547 
men. If to this number the amount of native 
and European troops in the service of the Com- 
pany, and of certain colonial regiments, be 
added, it will bring the numerical force of the 
army available for the honour and interests of 
England to an amount considerably exceeding 
half a million. The mode in which the English 
government had proceeded in the augmenta- 
tion of its forces, showed the want of earnest- 



ness on the part of the Aberdeen government 
in conducting the war. The first vote in the 
palmy days of the Aberdeen government, in 
answer to the Russian invasion of the Danu- 
bian provinces, was for 10,000 men, the next 
was for 15,000. Then the militia was called 
out, and ultimately foreign enlistment was re- 
sorted to, with jealousy and reluctance on the 
part of the nation. It was but too truly said 
at the time: — "We have neither been going 
too far nor too fast in this increase ; on the 
contrary, we now see by the light of experi- 
ence, that these additions would have been 
wisely made this time last year, and that a 
good reserve might have saved us more than 
its cost, both in men and money. It cannot 
be said indeed, that, like the foolish king, we 
did not count the cost before going to war, for 
we made our reckoning accurately enough ; 
but we altogether miscalculated the dimensions 
and exigencies of the struggle. We were not 
crippled for means or for men ; there was both 
a win and a way if we had turned them to ac- 
count, but the true nature of the emergency 
was not discerned." It was the business of 
the government to have discerned it — per- 
haps even to have foreseen its approach, and 
to have been prepared to meet it. They had 
been well warned. All persons conversant 
with Russian policy and principles, and with 
the signs of the times in Russia, had predicted 
what happened, and many persons of influence 
besought the government to prepare, hut in 
vain : nursed in their own pride and self- 
sufficiency, and having confidence in a govern- 
ment with whose principles they sympathised, 
they were blind to every movement of Russia, 
and duped by even her most transparent 
artifices. 

The minor items of the votes were very 
instructive. For the staff of the army in the 
field, a large portion of which had proved 
itself to be so little competent, there was a 
vote of 76,226?. For the public departments 
connected with the army at home, 153,588?. 
For the military college, 17,795?. A leading 
journal which did much for military reform, 
made the following comment upon these minor 
votes : — " Now, what, we beg to inquire, is to 
be the return to the country for this outlay ? 
We presume the estimates are liberally framed, 
and we are sure that if more was wanted it 
would be cheerfully given. But what is the 
use of our military school or our staff allow- 
ances ? On paper, and in the public accounts, 
we are represented as possessing those very 
things of whiBh we so acutely feel the want, 
and which we regard with envy when we see 
them in the possession of others. Why should 
our array not have a good staff at this moment? 
We are paying for it — paying not only for the 
men themselves, but for the means of making 
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them. "What can be the meaning of a minister 
rising in his place and regretting that the army 
wanted officers acquainted with something 
more than mere routine and regimental duties, 
when Totes like these are brought before par- 
liament? What becomes of the ' 180 gentle- 
men cadets' maintained under the special care 
and instruction of an able staff of governors 
and instructors." 

The votes for the ordnance were proposed 
in order soon after the foregoing. The total 
amount for the effective service required was 
7,610,385?. The total amount for the non- 
effective service, 197,657?. The increase upon 
the previous year was 1,822,380?. 

The items of the estimates of the sum 
required for the effective service were as 
follows, viz, : — 1,117,833?. for the pay allow- 
ances, and contingencies of 22,346 officers, 
non-commissioned ofiicers, and men, com- 
posing the several ordnance military corps ; 
1,406,883?. for commissariat and barrack sup- 
plies for her majesty's forces, greatcoats for 
the army, and clothing for the militia ; 
75,604?. for the Ordnance- office ; 303,149?. 
for ordnance establishments at home and 
abroad; 368,872?. for the wages of artificers, 
&c., at home and abroad; 2,792,348?. for 
ordnance stores for land and sea services ; 
1,387,500?. for works, buildings, and repairs 
at home and abroad; and 158,196?. for the 
scientific branch. The item of 1,117,833?. for 
pay and allowances is thus subdivided, viz. : — • 
776,240?. for pay; 97,535?. for additional pay 
(for length of service and good conduct) ; 
37,716?. for allowances; 54,028?. for clothing; 
3204?. for hospital expenses; 751?. for divine 
service ; 1632?. for libraries and schools ; 
20,637?. for movement of troops; 116,32?. for 
recruiting; 8326?. for agency; 500?. for regi- 
mental savings-banks; and 1232?. for miscel- 
laneous charges. The charge for each corp, 
exclusive of heads of service, which cannot be 
apportioned, is as follows, viz. : — Eoyal Engi- 
neers, 123,007?.; Royal Sappers and Miners, 
81,170?.; Regiment of Artillery, 684,803?.; 
Royal Horse Artillery, 58,884?.; Riding-house 
Troop, 2107?.; master gunners, 4102?.; field- 
train department, 9167?.; and medical depart- 
ment, 12,737?. 

The charge for clothing amounts to 523,030?., 
andincludes the following items, viz., 215,000?. 
for greatcoats for the army; 80,000?. for "fa- 
tigue" clothing for militia; 90,000?. for the 
clothing of the " Eoreign Legion;" and 
120,000?. for warm and waterproof clothing, 
and articles for the troops, and for summer 
clothing. 

The charges for commissariat and barrack 
supplies amounted to 123,093?. and 760,760?. 
respectively. 

The charge of 2,792,348?. for "stores" in- 



cluded 800,000 for the supply and repair of 
small arms ; 40,000?. for the small arm factory 
at Enfield; 235,134?. for iron ordnance, shot, 
and shell; l,4d!8,247?. for the purchase of 
ordnance stores of all kinds at the Tower and 
Woolwich ; 125,000?. to complete the huts for 
50,000 men to be erected in garrisons at Alder- 
shot; 36,270?. for accoutrements and colours 
for militia; 50,000?. for accoutrements and 
knap.sacks for the Eoreign Legion; 42,300?. 
for packing, freight, and carriage of arms and 
stores, &o. ; and 11,234?. for the building and 
repair of ordnance vessels, boats, and the 
supply of sails. 

The charge for works and buildings included 
an item of 30,000?. for the defences of Dover 
and the coast of Kent; 60,000?. for a new 
barrack at the western heights of Dover ; 
48,170?. for improving the fortifications of the 
Channel Islands; 24,163?. for new barracks at 
Devonport; 39,047?. for additional barracks at 
Cambridge; 61,000?. for barracks at Gosport; 
10,000?. for the defences of the coast of Sussex ; 
48,597?. for the defence of commercial harbours; 
and 250,000?. for new barracks at Aldershot. 
These sums were only those required for the 
year. There were numerous items of sums 
required for the erection of forts and batteries. 

The amount required for works and buildings 
at home is thus divided, viz.: — 295,215?. for 
fortifications, 109,999?. for civil buildings, and 
623,624?. for barracks. 

The charge for the scientific branch includes 
122,000?. for surveys in the United Kingdom ; 
27,975?. for the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich ; and 6109?. for the establishment at 
Chatham for instructing engineers, &c. 

The expense of unforeseen and urgent ser- 
vices unprovided by parliament, but authorised 
by the Treasury, up to the 31st of December 
last, amounted to 100,819?. 

It will now be seen that the grand total 
amount of the army, navy, ordnance, and 
transport estimates for the ensuing year was 
estimated at 37,427,003?., viz. :— 13,721,158?. 
for the army, 10,716,388?, for the navy, 
5,181,465?. for the transport service, and 
7,808,042?. for the ordnance department. 

The navy estimates offered many details 
interesting to the nation. The augmentation 
of our sea forces proposed was 6000 seamen 
and 500 marines. This was much too small 
for the requirements of the service, especially 
as to marines — a force which, from their capa- 
city to serve by sea or land, may be made 
especially valuable to a country like England, 
which maintains a comparatively small stand- 
ing army. Sir James Graham, however, stated 
the important fact, in explanation, that while 
steam-ships were more costly than sailing 
ships, they were worked by fewer hands, and 
consequently at less expense. At tho close 
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of the previous war there had been 100 ships 
of the line in commission, manned by 147,000 
seamen. One third the number could now 
man a fleet of greater power. It appeared 
that the expenses of the navy veere greatly 
augmented by the high price of provisions and 
clothing, and that more wages must in future 
be paid. A new rating was also instituted; 
a class of " leading seamen" were to be selected 
on higher pay. Men were to be employed for 
ten years' service at an increased allowance, 
instead of the short service system, caused by 
the plan of "paying oif " ships. 

Sir James informed the house that the fleet 
for the Baltic would consist entirely of steamers, 
and that 100 vessels should be speedily in the 
•waters of the czar. 

A debate arose, on presenting the naval 
estimates, concerning the sparing of Odessa, 
which evoked from Mr. Layard one of his most 
able and severe addresses. Sir James Graham's 
replies were equivocating and deceptive on the 
subject of Odessa, as events ultimately proved. 
The house and the country were indignant 
with the tone which the " first lord " adopted 
concerning the Baltic expedition. His gratu- 
lations as to what was accomplished were 
immeasurably impudent, when it was recol- 
lected that vessels of a character calculated to 
inflict damage upon the fortifications of the 
czar were not sent out in 1854, nor were any 
adequate preparations then making to send out 
in 1855 the sort of vessels, without which the 
proud fleet of England could merely sail in 
sight of the enemy's batteries. 

While the estimates were under discussion 
in the commons, and in society, a very remark- 
able letter was addressed to the Times by Sir 
Francis Head, which excited some attention: — 

Uxendon, Nort/ianijiton. 
" In 1834, on my return to England from 
the Brunnens of Nassau, I called on Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset at the Horse Guards with 
some notes I had just made iu the camp of 
instruction of the Prussian army, and although 
as an officer of Engineers I did not belong to 
his department, he nevertheless, apparently 
with great interest, listened to the brief account 
I gave him of tlie mode in which the Prussian 
army was studyiag the art of war in canton- 
ments, en iivouac, and under canvas ; how 
their artillery and pontoon-train were learning 
to transport guns and boats across rough 
country, ravines, streams, &o. ; how the 
cavalry were learning to swim their horses, 
with other accomplishments equally useful on 
active service; how the infantry were in- 
structed in making fascines, gabions, &c., and 
in rapidly throwing up field-works of various 
sorts, the defensive advantages of which they 
were made clearly to understand ; how oflScers 



and soldiers of every service, not only, as in 
real war, were practised in field-of-battle ma- 
noeuvres, but, under the direction of a well- 
educated staff and of admirably appointed field 
departments, were taught the far more im- 
portant acquirements necessary for moving 
large masses of cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
many miles across a country, so as to reach 
given points at given times with the whole 
force, and in proper order. After having given 
the above outline of the system under which 
the great nations of Europe scientifically and 
at great cost provide themselves not only 
with young skilful generals, but with subor- 
dinate officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, all more or less proficient in the 
higher branches of their profession, as well as 
in the minutest details necessary for the sub- 
sistence and movement of an army in the field, 
I emphatically asked Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
(with whom I was but very little acquainted) 
what objection could possiblj'- exist to the 
British army, by a similar course of instruction, 
learning the practical duties of their profession? 
For some seconds he appeared either un- 
willing or unable to answer my plain question ; 
at last, calmly shrugging up his left shoulder 
and the stump of his right arm, he replied, 
with a look of dutiful submission, 'Joseph 
Hume.' 

" Twenty-one years afterwards — namely, on 
Saturday last— you inserted in the Times the 
following paragraph : — 

" ' We are concerned to learn that Mr. Hume 
is 60 seriously indisposed as to be unable to 
leave his seat in Norfolk. The absence of Mr. 
Hume is the more to be regretted when army 
reform is under consideration. Few men have 
given so much attention to the subject, and 
his practical experience would now be in- 
valuable.' 

"Now, Lord Raglan and the Duke of New- 
castle may be guilty of the numerous acts of 
omission which in your columns have been so 
graphically described. Lord Raglan may be 
destitute of forethought and contrivance, and 
in every way incompetent to contend with the 
extraordinary difficulties that have assailed 
him ; but, -as it is undeniable, first, that Mr. 
Hume's well-intentioned measures of economy, 
which have been enforced by the House of 
Commons, have, bit by bit, and limb by limb, 
gradually dismembered the British army of all 
its field-departments; and, secondly, that it has 
been for want of a well-educated staff and of 
well organised field departments that our army 
in the Crimea of 54,000 brave men have, by 
hunger and cold, been starved down to about 
12,000 effective bayonets. I submit to the 
judgment of the country that it is unjust to 
shield the House of Commons from, and to 
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place wholly upon the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Eaglan, the consequences of those fatal 
parliamentary measures of retrenchment which 
Lord Eaglan and the Duke of Wellington 
ohediently hut most seriously disapproved. 

" Confident that the nation will, sooner or 
later, come to a just conclusion on this lament- 
ahle suhjeot, 

"I am, sir, your ohedient servant, 

"P. B. Head." 

If Lord Eaglan spoke and acted as Sir Fran- 
cis represents, it is only another proof that he 
was never fit for the position to which he was 
selected. The country actually did vote vast 
sums annually, which were seldom put to an 
economical or efScient use. That circumstance 
gave to Mr. Hume his power; but the com- 
mons were always ready to vote what was 
required, if only convinced that the object for 
which the vote was demanded was really of 
value. Mr. Hume himself, with all his strin- 
gent lectures on the necessity of economy, 
did not resist estimates when the govern- 
ment showed a disposition to employ the 
money for the necessary requisites of efficient 
forces. Both Lord Eaglan and Sir F. Head 
ought to have known that had not the country 
resisted the extravagant outlay which it was 
the interest of the officials to promote, and 
which the Horse Guards never restrained, the 
nation would not have been able to sustain 
the career of improvement and retrenchment 
it was able to pursue during the peace, nor to 
bear with such ease the strains and pressure 
of war. To be prepared for war, it is neces- 
sary to remit taxes, remove the fetters from 
industry which taxes impose, and husband 
the national wealth, while peace admits of such 
economical processes. It was not Joseph Hume, 
as Lord Eaglan ignorantly alleged, or alleged 
under the influence of a party spirit, who 
caused the public service to be inefficient ; but 
it was the want of confidence which the nation 
felt in the government, the heads of the army, 
the whole tribe of officials, and the whole 
system of management in military affairs, which 
in any degree restrained tlie liberality of the 
commons. Enough was always voted to have 
provided an efficient army; and Lord Eaglan, 
and Sir F. Head, were the calumniators of the 
people, and abettors of abuse and extravagance, 
in thus reflecting upon the men who strug- 
gled to save the country from the consequences 
of the reckless extravagance into which the 
chiefs of military departments were always 
ready to plunge it. 

While all these votes were prepared and 
passed, and all these discussions were sifting 
the public mind, supplies and reinforcements 
were directed to the seats of war. Mr. Mac- 
lean, of Manchester, built iron vessels of the 



order commonly called lighters, of a new and 
useful type, for the purpose of landing commis- 
sariat stores in the Black Sea. Troops were 
ordered from India to the Crimea, via Egypt. 
The 10th Hussars, and the 80th regiment of 
infantry proceeded from Bombay to Suez, 
marched from Suez to Cairo, and proceeded, 
down the Nile, remaining some weeks at Alex- 
andria. The efforts to send out supplies, espe- 
cially where those efforts depended on indi- 
vidual enterprise, were very great; but the 
want of good organisation in the departments 
continually exposed the country to loss. The 
following appeared in the papers at that time : 
— "On Saturday the Pioneer, a handsome 
new clipper-built screw-steamer, of about 800 
tons burthen, and fitted with an engine of 
120-horse power, took her departure from the 
Irongate Wharf near the Tower of London, 
freighted with a cargo of almost inestimable 
value, consisting of warm clothing, comforts, 
and conveniences of almost every description, 
intended to mitigate the privations and to sus- 
tain the courage and spirit of our brave army 
before Sebastopol, and collected or purchased 
under the auspices of the committee for man- 
aging the Crimean Army Fund, of which the 
Earl of Ellesmere is at the head. The dona- 
tions presented to them for this object by a 
grateful and a generous country, including all 
ranks of the people, from royalty to the -pea- 
sant, in addition to their own, have gone on 
accumulating in the short period which has 
since elapsed, until they amount to £20,000, 
exclusive of other acts of munificence, the 
worth of which is scarcely to be estimated in 
money. It may be interesting to our readers, 
and still more to the intended recipients in the 
Crimea, to note some of the principal articles 
of which the Pioneer's cargo is composed. 
There are, first of all, 400 cases of potted pro- 
visions, including venison and other articles, 
and a quantity of ale, generously presented by 
his grace the Duke of Portland; 37 cases of 
potted deer from Taymouth, and 800 gallons 
of whisky, the equally munificent gift of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane ; a hogshead of whisky 
from each of the distillers of Campbeltown, 
packed in cases of two dozen each, for easy 
transit from Balaklava to the camp, and a 
hogshead of port wine from each of the prin- 
cipal distillers in London, similarl)' packed; 
400 patent stoves, peculiarly adapted for use 
in the Crimea, and an immense quantity of 
candles and lamps — in all about 740 cases — 
the handsome donation of Price's Patent Candle 
Company, whose workmen, by the way, have 
given £150 to the fund, Iseing one-half of a 
day's pay ; great quantities of Gloucestershire 
cheese, the gift of residents in that county; 
and other donations, amounting to several hun- 
dred bales of wooUen goods, blankets, je seys, 
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drawers, shirts, stockings, together with as 
many muffatees as will furnish two or three 
pairs to each officer and s&ldier in the army ; 
and contributions of game preserved at Gun- 
ter's and Batty's. Besides these donations, 
the committee themselves have purchased a 
large quantity of provisions, comforts, and 
useful implements and utensils, which also 
form part of the freight. These include, among 
other things, regimental boots, shoes, leather, 
and shoemakers' tools; £150 worth of tobacco 
and clay pipes, cocoa-nut fibre matting for the 
floors of tents, blankets, railway-rugs, Aus- 
tralian jackets, waterproof clothing, stationery, 
oatmeal, pearl-barley, half-salt butter, essence 
of coffee, cocoa, chocolate, Parmesan cheese, 
turnery, brushes and combs, gridirons, • sauce- 
pans, frying-pans, conical beer-warmers, milk- 
men's pails and yokes for carrying water, 
water-filters, saws, hatchets, hammers, six 
gross of iron spoons, 200 tea-pots, Welsh wigs, 
portable fuel, a great number of interesting 
books, 250,000 rations of patent, compressed 
vegetable soup (French), an exceedingly agree- 
able and nutritious article ; a large quantity of 
preserved vegetables, and last, but perhaps not 
least useful, one street baked-potato machine, 
more of which would have been sent, but the 
idea of forwarding them did not occur to the 
committee until the eve of the vessel's sailing, 
when time did not permit of their being pro- 
cured. The ship, on touching at Malta, will 
also take on board a number of oranges and 
lemons. — Such are the principal articles, 
weighing in the aggregate between 600 and 
700 tons. 

" We have since learned that on going down 
the river, oif Cuckold's Point, the Pioneer 
came in contact with a large barque, with such 
force that her foremast went by the board, her 
bowsprit and jib-boom were carried away, and 
she was obliged to be taken into the East India 
Dock for repair, which will have the effect 
of delaying the vessel's departure for several 
days." 

Courtesies between France and England 
tended to strengthen the alHanoe by fostering 
its spirit. The ambassadoir of France at Lon- 
don, having communicated to Lord Clarendon 
the speech of the president of the Legislative 
Corps to the emperor, on the occasion of the 
vote of the bill on the loan, as also the reply 
of his majesty, the following letter from the 
principal secretary of state of her Britannic 
majesty was addressed to the ambassador : — 

Foreign Office, Jan. 2. 

MoNSiEUK l' AMBASSADEt'K, — I have received the letter 
■which your excellency did me the honour to address to 
me on the 30th of December last, transmitting to me, by 
order of his majestv the Emperor of the French, a copy 
of the Monitem; containing the speech pronounced by 
the president of the Legislative Corps on the occasion of | 



the unanimous vote of that assembly on the Loan Bill, as 
well as the reply of his majesty. 

I have placed your excellency's communication before 
the queen, and her majesty orders me to make known to 
you how much she appreciates the terms, full of cordiality, 
in which the speech of the president of the Legislative 
Corps, and the reply of his imperial majesty express 
themselves on the concurrence of the English land and 
sea forces, who share the hardships and dangers of the 
soldiers and sailors of France. 

May I also be allowed to address to your excellency 
the thanks of the members of the government of her 
majesty for the communication of which you have been 
the interpreter? Tour excellency knows with what per- 
fect reciprocity the British parliament and nation enter- 
tain towards the French army and navy the sentiments 
of sympathy and gratitude which the speech of the pre- 
sident of the Legislative Corps, and the reply of the 
emperor, have so happily expressed towards the land and 
sea forces of the queen. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Claeendon. 

The French Canadians, who, like other in- 
habitants of the British colonies, contributed 
liberally to the Patriotic Fund, desired one-half 
of their contribution to be appropriated to the 
aid of the soldiers of France. "When the Eng- 
lish minister communicated this to the French 
emperor, it excited in the French court and in 
France most pleasurable feelings, and was 
responded to in the following manner. The 
letter was addressed to the Earl of Clarendon : — 
Falaee of the Tuileries, Feb. 27. 

My Lord, — I thank you for having communicated to 
me the address of the legislative council and legislative 
assembly of Canada to the queen of England. It would 
be difficult for them to associate themselves in a more 
patriotic or touching manner with the success of our arras 
in the East, and with the disasters inseparable from this 
great struggle. Moved like myself, believe me, by the 
eloquent testimony of so vivid a sympathy, our countiy 
will not see without gratitude that to the memory of its 
French origin the population of Canada has not wished 
to separate, in its eongi-atulations and in its offerings, 
those who are so nobly united by a community of danger. 
I beg of you to be the interpreter to the legislative council, 
and to the legislative assembly of Canada of my senti- 
ments, as I believe I am of those of France. 

Eeceive, my lord, the assurance of my high esteem. 

Napoleon. 

During February, immediately after the 
change of government, much solicitude was 
manifested concerning the more rapid commu- 
nications of intelligence from the seat of war. 
The government was mortified by the circum- 
stance that they were so frequently indebted 
to the correspondents of the press for their 
first intelligence of the most important events, 
and they determined upon establishing a tele- 
graphic commimication. The screw steamer 
BlacJc Sea, which had been detained in the 
South Dock of Sunderland harbour by the 
heavy sea caused by a strong north-east wind, 
which blew for a considerable time in the 
early spring, left the Wear with " the Balak- 
lava and Tama submarine telegraph cable" 
on board, and Messrs. Newall and Co.'s staff 
of workpeople, who were employed to sub- 
merge it. She had every prospect of a quick 
run out. She was ordered to call at Malta to 
take up Mr. Liddell, C.E., and Captain Dun- 
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caa of the Royal Engineers, and then to pro- 
ceed to the Crimea, or Varna^ as might be 
most convenient, to submerge the cable. The 
managers made due precaution not to be 
dela3'ed by government officials, as they took 
everything out with them — carts, huts, &c., 
for their use while laying down the land por- 
tion of their work, and had four non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Sappers and Miners with 
them aboard the steamer, who were instructed 
how to work the apparatus when completed. 
The weight of the 400 miles of cable was 
100 tons, and the contract was stated to be 
£20,000. The system upon which the Black 
Sea telegraph was intended to be wrought 
was Morse's, but with an important modifica- 
tion by Mr. Carl Frisohen, of Hanover, which 
was patented by Messrs. Newall and Co. 
Morse's apparatus prints messages upon long 
slips of paper as they are received into the 
office, and thus avoids the slow process of copy- 
ing by pencil into slips : Mr. Frisohen's in- 
vention further extends the usefulness of the 
system, by making it possible for messages to 
be sent along one wire from both ends at the 
same instant of time. Thus a clerk telegraph- 
ing at Varna can be receiving by the same 
wire by which he is sending his communication, 
and at the same instant, a message from Balak- 
lava. The single wire by Mr. Erischen's pro- 
cess conveys several messages from either end 
at the same moment; and a clerk can he en- 
gaged telegraphing at the time that he is 
receiving a message. Messrs. Newall and Co., 
the contractors for the Black Sea telegraph, 
have laid down every submarine telegraph in 
service in the world. The Mediterranean tele- 
graph, which remains incomplete, was not 
made by them. The more important lines of 
submarine cables manufactured by this firm 
are — the Dover and Calais, the Belgian, 
the Hague, the Portpatrick, the Holyhead 
and Queenstown, the Zuyder Zee, the Great 
and Little Belt, the Cronstadt, the Perth 
and Dundee, the New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, the Funen and Zealand, the 
St. Lawrence, and the Missisippi, which are 
all now at work. The circumstances under 
which the Black Sea telegraph was put on 
board a first-class steam-vessel, in its passage 
out, are strikingly illustrative of the energy 
of the English character when under wise 
and able direction. The contractors only re- 
ceived final instructions from the government, 
to make the 400 miles of cable on the 15 th of 
December. The vessel that received it on 
board was on the stocks at Yarrow, in February, 
not half finished ; but by the middle of the 
week previous to sailing she had been launched, 
her engines put on board, and she had steamed 
round to Sunderland, and before the Saturday 
night's bell had rung in the Monkwearmouth 



"Works, for closing the week, she had her coals 
and stores on board, her crew shipped and 
ready for sea, and 400 miles of telegraph cable 
stowed away in her hold ; with a vast number 
of packages and bales of clothing, thrust into 
every available corner, for the use of the soldiers 
in the Crimea ; and was in time to be swung 
for the purpose of having her compasses ad- 
justed. 

It is to be regretted, for the honour of our 
country, that a practice which in the early 
months of the war required official notice, and, 
finally, official interference, was resorted to in 
1855 also, by which private advantage was 
sought at the expense of the public good. 
Machinery adapted to navigation was fitted 
out for the enemy in English ports. The 
authors of this crime alleged that thej' de- 
signed the work for certain neutral powers ; 
there was no doubt, however, that it was 
intended ultimately for the service of the 
enem}-. The following proclamation at once 
checked the proceeding, and awed the perpe- 
trators. 

By the Queen. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Victoria. E. 
Whereas information has been received that certain 
acts of a highly treasonable nature have been, or are 
about to be done or attempted by certain British subjects 
adhering to the queen's enemies, either within her ma- 
jesty's dominions, or in parts beyond the seas ; such as 
building, or aiding and .qssisting in building or equipping, 
ships of war, providing stores or tackling, arms and ammu- 
nition, for such ships, or manufacturing, or fitting, or 
aiding or assisting in manufacturing or fitting steam 
machinery, either for such ships or for other warlike pur- 
poses; or by entering into contracts, engagements or 
agreements for some of the aforesaid purposes, or other- 
wise adhering to, aiding, assisting-, or abetting the queen's 
enemies in parts beyond seas, in levying or carrying on 
war against ner majesty ; now her majesty, by this her 
royal proclamation, doth warn all such persons engaging 
in any such treasonable designs or attempts as aforesaid, 
or otherwise adhering to, assisting, aiding or abetting, 
the queen's enemies, that they will be liable to be appre- 
hended and dealt with as traitors, and will be proceeded 
against with the utmost rigour of the law. 

Given at our court, at Windsor, this eighth day 
of February, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five, and in the 
eighteenth year of our reign. 

God save the Queen. 

During the first three months of 185.5, in- 
valids and wounded soldiers from the Crimea 
and Scutari returned in considerable numbers, 
and, so far as depended upon the generosity of 
the public, they were most kindly received; but 
however bitter the confession when made by 
an English citizen, it is unhappily true that 
in the government hospitals to which they 
were consigned, their treatment was thoroughly 
and utterly discreditable. Her majesty took a 
deep interest in the wounded soldiers, and 
visited the hospitals repeatedly. For these 
occasions matters were got up, so that her 
majesty might be satisfied with the treatment 
of her brave troops. The state of things at 
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Chatliam, in this reapect, was such as to merit 
public reprobation in some departments, al- 
though in others too much praise to the hos- 
pital authorities could hardly be accorded. 
The following communication places the whole 
matter in a light more instructive than agree- 
able : — 

" The Queen of England has lately paid a 
visit of womanly solicitude and maternal sym- 
pathy to the brave men whose mutilated limbs, 
and shattered but still noble frames, show 
with melancholy clearness how they have 
fought and suffered for their country and her 
crown. To most, if not all, of them, from her 
woman's heart, and with her winning voice, 
were spoken — for so they love to tell — words 
which are now repeated with honest pride in 
the sick-ward to the listening stranger, and 
will be told again and again to wife and chil- 
dren for many a year in many a cottage home 
of England. Nay, on returning to her palace 
her thoughts were still on the brave she had 
left, and her order was forthwith dispatched 
for a nominal return of all the wounded in the 
Chatham hospitals, with details, so far as pos- 
sible, of each case. Nor were the medical 
authorities forgotten, for not only did her 
majesty personally express, as well she might, 
her satisfaction at all she saw, but they were 
further honoured, as indeed they deserved, 
with a written communication, expressing how 
much the queen was gratified by the care be- 
stowed upon their patients, and the condition of 
the hospitals in Eort Pitt and the Brompton 
Barracks. 

"It is simply an act of justice to add, that 
the state in which her majesty found these 
hospitals was their every-day condition, and 
that one of the surgeons at Fort Pitt may well 
congratulate himself on not having lost a man 
of his numerous charge. But here is an ob- 
scure, if not a dark, side to this picture, as 
well as a bright one. Her majesty did not 
see all ; she did not see what she ought to have 
seen above all. She did not see what she 
could not have seen with any other feeling 
than sorrow, if not indignation ; and yet she 
was within eight minutes' drive of the build- 
ings where it may be seen ! There, sir, are the 
casemate, or St. Mary's Barracks, about a mile 
from the Brompton, at the south-east extremity 
of a marshy level on the banks of the Medway, 
significantly called ' Tom-all-alones.' Their 
atmospheric fitness for invalids may be judged 
of from the fact that the cold on the upper 
story, with boarded floors, is so great that the 
clerks of the pay-ofiioe petitioned to be re- 
moved from it, and had their request granted. 
As for water, it is supplied to the officers there 
from cisterns which serve a twofold purpose in 
the cheapest and shortest, but filthiest, and foul- 
est way possible. For the men there is, indeed, 
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a pump near, but then ' it is no good,' and so 
with their weak bodies and disabled limbs they 
had to fetch all they wanted in the late frost 
and snow from another pump or well some 300 
yards off. It is asserted, too, that these bar- 
racks have already been condemned by more 
than one board as altogether unfit for invalids, 
and men of ordinary humanity would declare 
that the vaults — rooms they cannot be called — 
which are now occupied by the Crimean con- 
valescents are not fit habitations even for robust 
health. Indeed, it is not at all improbable 
that the cells of the military prison at Fort 
Clarence are much more comfortable and whole- 
some than the lodgings of the men whom the 
queen delights to honour; for the latter are 
from sixty to seventy feet long by about thirteen 
broad, banked up at the back with earth above 
the level of the ceiling, with only one fireplace 
in each, and this not in the middle, but at the 
extreme end, and no ventilation at all except 
by the door and windows, conveniently front- 
ing the north-west, for the exhalations from 
the mud of the Medway. The floors are paved 
with Yorkshire stone up the middle, and bricks 
at the sides, laid on the natural earth, on which 
stand the iron bedsteads about thirteen inches 
high, with straw mattresses to match, and not 
a bit of straw or matting anywhere else. Into 
these cold clammy caves are put invalids — con- 
valescents perhaps they are called — men, wo- 
men, and children, from Gibraltar, or even a 
warmer climate. In them may now be found 
men pierced and cut all over, who have escaped 
with lifo from Alma, - Balaklava, and Inker- 
man, and are fresh from the exhaustions of 
Scutari, or just recovering from wounds and 
fever through the care and comfort which they 
had enjoyed in the hospitals of Fort Pitt and 
Brompton. In one of them especially may he 
found, by night and by day, five or six families 
of married couples with their children. All 
this her majesty should have seen ; and a local 
reply to an observation to this effect was, 
•They would not let her!' Whether this be 
true or not, it is impossible to say, although it 
is a fact that the inmates of these places were 
removed from them for inspection elsewhere ; 
but whatever ' the reason why,' the public 
may be unanimous in thinking that the nation is 
disgraced by such a state of things, and that if 
humanity and gi-atitnde are of no avail to pre- 
vent such treatment of her bravest sons in their 
' hour of need,' still the health and the lives of 
her soldiers are far too precious and costly to 
be endangered, if not destroyed, in the miser- 
able caves of a bombproof powder magazine." 

As public attention and indignation were 
roused these matters were rectified. It was 
the desire of Lord Palmerston, and, in some 
measure, of his government, to satisfy the de- 
mands of the country, and to do justice for 
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its own sake. All these things, in the home 
events which here upon the war, confirm the 
sentiments of an able public writer : — " The 
country must be governed not only for, but hy 
the public ; and that not merely at certain crises, 
by outbreaks of national feeling, having the 
character almost of an insurrection, but con- 
stantly, regularly, and in detail." Among the 
efforts for the more satisfactory treatment of 
the wounded and invalids was the mission of 
Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., to the East. In 
February he visited France, and held frequent 
communications with the French government, 
the object of which was to obtain its co-opera- 

^ tion for the organisation of a regular service of 
transports for the sick from the Crimea direct 
to Marseilles, and to establish hospitals along 

, the coast. The French ministers of marine 
and foreign affairs lent a very favourable 
ear to his projects. From some cause these 
excellent ideas did not find the practical appli- 
cation intended. 

The return of the Duke of Cambridge was 
prominent among the home incidents connected 
with the war which interested the English peo- 
ple. His gallant conduct gave great satisfac- 
tion to the country ; and his arrival at home, 
after so many perils and such distinguished 
services, was met with acclaim. He landed at 
Dover on the 30th of January, and proceeded 
to the Ship Hotel, the populace cheering with 
hearty enthusiasm. He was soon waited upon 
by the mayor and corporation, for the purpose 
of presenting him with an address congratu- 
lating him on his safe return. The address 
was frank and pertinent, and received from his 
royal highness a reply of a very remarkable 
character, in which some notable opinions 
were expressed of the generalship under which 
the army suffered so much, notwithstanding 
the courage and skUl of ihe generals of division 
and brigade. His royal highness also expressed 
himself concerning the common soldiery in a 
way which the army and the country felt to 
be as true as it was tersely and strikingly ex- 
pressed : — "Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — I 
thank you for the gratification you have ren- 
dered me in presenting me with the present 
address. I assure you that any inconvenience 
or discomfort which I have experienced in the 
Crimea has been amply repaid by the bravery 
of the troops. All a general can do is to lead, 
and my humble services have been given cheer- 
fully ; but it has not been a war of generalship 
— the campaign has been a soldier's, and nothing 
but a soldier's, campaign. Led on as they 
have been by their indomitable courage, these 
troops have performed prodigies of valour ; and 
I can assure you a finer set of fellows do not 
exist in the world than the men who are fight- 
ing the battles of Britain in the Crimea, and 
■who have done everything in their power to 



sustain the honour of their country. Mr. 
Mayor and gentlemen, I again thank you." 
The same evening his royal highness arrived 
in London, where there were but few persons 
aware of his having landed in England, but 
nevertheless a considerable crowd collected at 
the terminus, and welcomed him with lively 
demonstrations of satisfaction. When the know- 
ledge of his safe arrival at Kew Lodge spread 
through London and its vicinity, pubHe ad- 
dresses to him and to her Eoyal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge (his mother), were very 
loyally and promptly presented. The recep- 
tion met with by the royal duke from her 
majesty and the court, was most grateful to 
his feelings. 

The exertions of our neighbours and allies 
were on a scale commensurate with the great 
undertaking. Men and arms were sent away 
during January and February for the Crimea, 
and preparations during the first three months 
of the year were put forth for the ensuing 
naval campaign in the Baltic, which showed 
the earnestness of the emperor in prosecuting 
the war. 

In France there was but little popular en- 
thusiasm for the contest as compared with 
England, but there was nevertheless a resolute 
will to bring down the pride of the foe. In 
the early part of January the port of the 
Joliette (Marseilles) was crowded with ships 
of war and large English steamers awaiting 
men and munitions; by the end of January 
the port was nearly empty: all these naval 
leviathans had departed laden with soldiers, 
stores, ammunition, &c. Among the troops 
sailed Generals Pelissier, Eivet, and Desvilliers. 
The first of these officers was destined to 
play a brilliant part in the great drama before 
Sebastopol. A letter written from Marseilles, 
at the time, thus described the personnel of 
that remarkable man : — " General Pelissier 
landed here from Oran on the preceding Mon- 
day. He is of the middle size, with broad 
shoulders, a rather care-worn countenance, 
and appears to be about sixty years of age. 
He is remarkably neat in his dress, and expects 
his officers to imitate his example. He has 
passed the greater part of his life in Algeria, 
and has earned there a reputation of extra- 
ordinary energy. His friends say that his 
appointment to a command in the army in the 
Crimea was communicated to him by the 
minister of war in the most flattering terms. 
He was told that the command offered to him 
was not equal to his merits, but that, by his 
acceptance of it, he will have imposed an 
additional debt on his country, of which the 
government will not be forgetful. He looks 
like a man who wdU either bring back a mar- 
shal's baton from the Crimea, or find a soldier's 
grave there. General Eivet is chief of the staff 
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of the first division, and General DesvUliers is 
to command a brigade in the ninth division of 
the army of the East. Some of the letters 
received here from the Erenoh camp before 
Sebastopol, dated the 12th instant, speak of 
the condition, of the French army in terms 
almost as discouraging as those published ir. the 
London papers with regard to the English." 

Some idea may be formed of the activity in 
the French arsenals in January, by the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Sentindle Toulonnaise : 
— " The loading of materiel of war, a moment 
suspended, recommenced to-day with consider- 
able activity. On the 1st and 2nd the artillery- 
waggons brought to the arsenal of the navy up- 
wards of 1100 shells, which were immediately 
conveyed on board the liner, Buperri. The 
Labrador, steam -frigate, is now undergoing 
repair. The construction of the gun-boats on 
the uew system is progressing rapidly. They 
will be launched in February, and completely 
armed and ready to put to sea towards the 
15th of April. A portion of them will join 
the squadron in the Black Sea, and another 
that of the Baltic, next May, when grand and 
definite operations by sea and land will recom- 
mence with redoubled vigour, should peace 
not be concluded." 

Amongst other troops dispatched during 
that month, were 1200 men of the Imperial 
Cruard. To these the emperor delivered an 
address characteristic of the war and of the 
epoch : — " The French nation, by its sovereign 
will, has resuscitated many things which they 
thought for ever dead, and to-day the empire 
is reconstituted ; an intimate alliance exists 
with our ancient enemies ; the flag of France 
waves with honour on those distant shores 
where the bold flight of our eagles had not 
before ventured; the Imperial Guard, the 
heroic representation of military glory and 
Tionour, is now before me, surrounding the 
emperor as formerly, wearing the same uni- 
form, carrying the same standards, and having 
especially in their hearts the same sentiments 
of devotion to their countrj'. Receive then 
these standards, which will lead you to victory 
as they led your fathers, as they have just led 
your comrades. Go, and take your share of 
what BtiU. remains of danger to be overcome 
and glory to be earned; you will soon have 
received the noble baptism which is your am- 
bition, and you wiU have lent your assistance 
to plant our eagles upon the walls of Sebas- 
topol." 

During February these exertions continued 
as if no such vast transactions had taken place 
the previous month. The Moniteur of February 
the 4th thus describes the opening of the 
month in this particular : — " Within the last 
few days there have been forwarded to the 
Crimea, for the army of the East, 150 officers' 



huts and 950 privates' huts, for 30,000 men, 
made at Toulon and Marseilles; 450 oificers' 
huts and 1500 privates' huts, for 39,000 men, 
ordered from England; and 210 hut-stables, 
for 10,000 horses, ordered in Paris." The 
activity of the French dockyard arsenals for 
a month after were of the same character : 
ships, stores, men, munitions of war, were 
sent out ; and addresses were delivered to 
the soldiers by persons of eminence, calling 
on them, in the name of French glory, to 
terminate the war by victory. 

The monetary exertions of the people were 
on a scale proportional to these military enter- 
prises. A loan of great magnitude was raised, 
and so rapid were the offlere, that the only dif- 
culty was, how to receive the proifered sums. 
The 'Credit of the French government, and the 
resources of the French people, were greatly 
elevated in Europe; and the tidings of the 
ready and abundant supply of such vast funds 
by the people of France carried dismay to 
the court of St. Petersburg, while they were 
hailed in England with triumph. A Paris 
correspondent thus describes the issue of this 
financial victory: — "The subscription to the 
new loan terminated yesterday at five in the 
afternoon. The anxiety to subscribe was, if 
possible, greater during the last few days than 
previously. At the Treasury, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, many persons passed the night under 
the arcades, and before daybreak they were 
queues at all the Mairies, at the Recette Cen- 
trale. Rue Neuve des Mathurins, and at the 
Caisse d'Amortissement. It was deemed ne- 
cessary to send detachments of infantry to all 
these places to preserve order. A number of 
persons, despairing of having their subscrip- 
tions accepted at Paris, went by railway to 
difierent towns in the provinces. But in all 
parts of the country the desire to subscribe 
was just as great as at Paris. In fact, the 
eagerness of the public to take part in this 
national operation was far greater than on the 
preceding occasion in March last. Fifteen 
hundred millions have already been subscribed, 
and it is estimated that four times that amount 
could be provided if it were required. If it 
be necessary, therefore, to continue the war, 
the sinews will not be wanting." 

Besides this indication of the prosperity of 
France, there was another also very decisive 
— the increase of the ordinary revenue, over 
the expenditure of the year, was several 
millions of franca. The loan and the budget 
alike showed that France was able to go to 
war, and even if she had not counted the cost 
was able to meet it. 

It was remarkable how every incident which 
took place in England relating to military 
things was noticed by the French press. Gene- 
ral Evans having been received in the British 
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parliament with the homage due to his bravery 
and military genius, the Sicole, so often accus- 
tomed to find fault with England, thus com- 
mented upon the scene: — "England, indeed, 
has a right to be proud of a man who, entitled 
to such homage, receives it from his fellow- 
citizens in the full plenitude of their consti- 
tutional prerogative. General Evans neither 
gave way to a sentiment of extravagant pride, 
nor to expressions of satisfaction confined to 
himself. Covered with honour himself, he 
vindicated the right of his division — the second 
— to a still greater share of the national grati- 
tude, from the fact of its having lost one half 
of its number in repulsing the Eussians in 
three different engagements. He called to the 
recollection of the house that at Inkerman this 
heroic division had supported alone, for several 
hours, the united attack of 50,000 of the 
enemy. And if it be permitted to us to mingle 
our humble voice in so magnificent a scene, 
we would say that even in the misfortunes it 
has undergone, the English army has proved 
itself as worthy as ever to share the crown of 
glory with the army of France." 

Tlie spirit of Eranoe to her enemy was as 
worthy as that which she cherished to her 
all)'. There was an absence of all animosity 
to Eussia ia the national spirit, and the pri- 
soners were treated not only with kindness but 
with hospitality. The following is an extract 
from a letter on this subject in February : — 
"There are at present 300 Eussian prisoners 
confined in Port La Malgue ; sixty of them 
are now employed in constructing huts for the 
army in the East. Amongst the prisoners is 
a sergeant-major, decorated with a Eussian 
order, whom they treat with great respect, and 
blindly obey. The prisoners receive daily a 
ration of bread and twopence for their food, 
which they are allowed to purchase in town, 
under the surveillance of some French soldiers. 
They appear to be well pleased with their treat- 
ment, and not to regret their position. The 
Poles would wiUingly enter the French service." 



In the St. Petersburg press, and in that of 
Germany and Belgium under the influence of 
Eussian pay, it was alleged that the Turks 
treated the Eussian prisoners more generously 
than the French ; and that the latter refused 
to the poor prisoners the consolations of their 
religion, while the former provided Greek 
chaplains to attend them. The Moniteur 
replied to these calumnies in the following 
terms: — "As far as regards their spiritual 
affairs, the Eussian prisoners, since their ar- 
rival at Ais, have been allowed — those of the 
Greek communion — the visits of the Arch- 
pretre Wassilleff ; and the Catholics, those of 
the Abbe Jeloweki. These two ministers 
exercised their mission without any impedi- 
ment, until it was ascertained that Jhey 
attended less to religion than to politics. The 
minister of war, in order to secure the com- 
fort of the Eussian prisoners, decided that in 
addition to their pay they should have the 
complete ration of provisions, as given to the 
French soldier, namely, white bread, 1000 
grammes ; fresh meat, 250 grammes ; dry 
vegetables, 60 grammes ; and salt, 1 6 grammes. 
These arrangements extended to all the Eus- 
sian prisoners, both in France and at Constan- 
tinople. The pay of the offloers has been 
increased nearly one-half more than regulated 
by former ordinances, and is now 333f. 33c. 
per month for a general of division, 250f. for 
a general of brigade, 200f. for superior officers; 
captains, lieutenants, and sub - lieutenants, 
lOOf ; the wife of an officer, 50f By order 
of the emperor, the officers have been allowed 
to retain their arms, and to choose their place 
of residence. Tours has been chosen by them, 
and they are authorised to remove thither on 
the 2nd instant. They are allowed to take 
their orderlies with them." 

Thus France stood beside her great ally, 
great also for this contest ; great in skiU, 
resources, valour, and magnanimity. Such 
was the attitude of the AVestern nations at 
home in the first months of 1855. 



CHAPTEE LXII. 

EUSSLi AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1855— HER POWERFUL POSITION— INCREASED INFLU- 
ENCE, AND ACCESSION OF TERRITORY IX ASIA— UNSUBDUED BY THE EVENTS OF 18o4r- 
PREPARATIONS TO KESIST THE ALLIES— ARROGANT AND FANATICAL SPIRIT OF HER 
PEOPLE INCREASED BY THE WAR. 

" Sio Tolo sic jubeo." 



Much as public alarm had been awakened, 
and public effort stimulated by that alarm, 
previous to the war, in the contemplation of 
Eussian aggression, and by her dogged and 
stubborn resistance to the allies, a very vague 
notion was all that existed in the general mind 
in Europe as to the terrible extent of her 



military preparations and resources, and the 
advantageous military position she had acquired. 
We call it tei'rible for no purpose of " strong 
writing," and for no party project of peace or 
war, but because that such was the actual 
fact, as proved by her resistance to a coalition 
of such magnitude and power, and because 
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her aggressive facilities -vrere to a great extent 
, unnoticed in. England. Russia had been de- 
veloping herself upon all contiguous territory, 
and with an energy, Tigilanoe, and intrigue 
never surpassed— never equalled— in the history 
of the world. If Russia had encouraged the 
arts of peace, it was only to subserve the pur- 
poses of war ; if she had welcomed science, it 
was only that the military art might flourish ; 
if she had brought out her own natural re- 
sources, the main object was to store up appli- 
ances of strength for arsenals the most colossal. 
Eor this the labour of her serfs, the timber of 
her forests, the corn, and flax, and hemp, the 
products of her fields, the arms, and cordage, 
and clothing of her foundries and her factories, 
and the gold of the Ural mountains had, since 
the peace of 1815, been collecting. In this 
way her wars with the Persians, Circassians, 
Georgians, Daghestans, Turks, Poles, had been 
sustained, and still from the resources of so 
vast an empire these armouries and depositories 
of strength were replenished with an energy 
and prodigality that spared nothing. Proud of 
her enormous military means, she had fre- 
quently displayed her strength by magnificent 
reviews, dazzling even to the other first-rate 
military governments, and adopted a haughty 
tone unknown to diplomacy even in seasons 
of triumphant conquest. Sic volo sicjuheo had 
been the spirit of all Russia's dealings with 
Austria, Prussia, Turkey, Persia, the nations 
of Central Asia, and the once proud and fear- 
less Scandinavian states. Even now, when 
resisted by the greatest empires, she was an 
assailant in some directions, and preparing, by 
vast arrangements and numbers, to resist on 
all theatres of action the powerful assaults 
directed against her. In the Crimea she had 
held her own with tenacity, and drawn upon 
her resources of men and material like an 
empire that did not fear to spend itself pro- 
fusely in the outpourings of war. Through 
seas of mud, over steppes covered with snow, 
hungered, frost-struck, and way-worn, legions 
followed legions to the field of her defeat 
around Sebastopol ; and as they fell in numbers 
upon its ramparts thej' were succeeded by 
others, as if from without men were innumer- 
able, while within munitions were exhaustless. 
Such was the attitude of Russia at the be- 
ginning of 1855. It became evident that if, 
beneath the bursting shell, the red-hot baU, 
and the heavy shock, the beleaguered city 
should be rent, consumed, and broken, and 
over the piles of her slaughtered defenders 
the soldiers of England and France should 
press to the conquest, it would be at an ex- 
pense of blood and money which was appal- 
ling to contemplate. "Without noticing here 
the progress of this, or the result of former 
wars as affected Turkey, it may be with cer- 



tainty said, that, end how this war might 
for Russia as to her relation with the alUes, 
Turkey must be permanently weakened, and 
Russia relatively strengthened, unless the allies 
should deprive her of a Turkish boundary, and 
raise between the two empires the ramparts of 
independent states. The Asiatic scene of the 
war especially exemplified this : Georgia had 
already become Russian; Circassia and Da- 
ghestan had been all but subjugated ; from 
Persia a territory as large as England had been 
torn; from the Black Sea, and the Caspian, Rus- 
sia had pushed on her influence and her armies, 
until the King of Bokhara in his remote regions 
became either a trembling ally or a submissive 
tributary. The Khan of Khiva was forced 
into reluctant treaties; victories were gained 
by a handful of Russian troops over the ir- 
regular forces of Kohan, and the khan of that 
country was actually recruiting at Peshawur, 
with the consent of the East India Company. 
No person acquainted with the public senti- 
ment in India, and the fears and feelings upon 
its frontier, had any doubt that a Russian force 
had penetrated far into Central Asia, and was 
forming alliances and attaching to it large 
bodies of irregular troops. Her ascendancy was 
again felt in the Persian capital, and Cabul 
heard, as it were, the footsteps of her approach. 
Numbers in England and India thought it not 
impossible that the forces of the Company and 
the czar might measure swords at last. 

Perhaps the most gigantic preparations of 
Russia were those which she directed to the 
Baltic. She organised in that direction the 
best equipped army she ever produced, and 
its morale was as much above the average of 
her armies as its material. Finland, that so 
lately had been a Swedish province, was studded 
with Russian fortresses; and Denmark, which 
had so often sent its sea-kiligs as conquerors to 
these islands, and which has kept a name of 
independence and renown ever since, became a 
piece of reversionary property which, by a 
treaty England recognises, may one day fall to 
the house of Romanoff. But beyond all these 
fields of action, Russia, with ever-widening 
circle, had spread her presence and her power. 
The repulse of the allied squadron at Petro- 
paulovski, and in the Arctic Sea, filled her 
with hope and pride. On every frontier, from 
every shore to which her confines reach, she 
had stretched out the arm of grasping ambi- 
tion and vigorous attack. Within the last 
year she had appropriated the Northern Man- 
chou Province, a territory larger than New 
England, and watered by the Seghalian, a 
river scarcely inferior in extent and volume to 
the Mississippi. By this means she had not 
only secured a rich country but new resources 
in men. She can pour from thence hordes of 
Tartars into China, and when opportunity 
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allows, carry her conqueats to Pekin. She, in 
tliis appropriation, obtained a military and naval 
position on the eastern shores of the Pacific, 
which will be felt by English commerce over a 
vast extent where our trade prospers, and our 
power is respected and feared. 

After nine months of war with the Western 
powers, Eussia was not humbled, she had 
even gained territory. Her influence seemed 
felt everywhere — her eagle was planted upon 
the snows of the frigid zones, and it basked in 
. the light of the sunniest lands. It spreads its 
Avings over the sandy plains where the Tartar 
and the Cossack roam wildly through endless 
solitudes, and it looked forth, from the mast 
and the arsenal, over many and far-spreading 
seas. It became obvious to all men that the 
time had come when England must step back 
from her foremost position of power, or Eussia 
must recede before the brave old flag which for 
a thousand years had floated over the breeze 
and the battle, the ensign of civilisation, free- 
dom, and victory. 

' Some recent publications have revealed in 
minute detail the territorial accessions of Eussia, 
even since the ofiensive mission of Prince Men- 
sohikoff to Constantinople, and represent them 
as increasing her power to a vast extent. In 
the sixth number of Dr. Petermann's Mitthei- 
lungen iiber wichtige neue Erforsohwngen auf 
dem Qesammtgebiete der Geographic, there is an 
interesting article on "West Siberia, its physical 
nature, industrial products, and geographico- 
political importance. According to this descrip- 
tion, the Siberia of now-a-days, in consequence 
of the constant advance of the Eussians towards 
the south, contains regions that may be called 
the Italy of Siberia, and in climatic respects 
do in fact equal the Italy of Europe. The 
territory that the Eussians have taken posses- 
sion of during the last ten years, between the 
Caspian Sea and the empire of China, in the 
direction of our Indian possessions, is more 
extensive than Great Britain, Eranoe, Turkey, 
and all Germany, including Prussia and Aus- 
tria, put together, and gives into their hands 
the keys of the fluvial territory of the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, within the confines of which the 
ancient realms of Bokhara and Kokan lie. 
Petermann's description of the extent, popula- 
tion, and political importance of West Siberia 
is rendered more graphic by two maps of the 
seven gubernia, or governments, into which it 
is dirided. The first exhibits the density of 
the population by a systematic gradation of the 
colouring of the maps; the second divides "West 
Siberia, also by its varied colouring, into four 
separate regions, which he distinguishes as the 
regions of agriculture, of mining, of fishing, or 
the chase, and of cattle-breeding, or the region 
of steppes : to these is added a fifth region — 
that of the salt lakes. 



The czar's determination to prosecute the 
war with vigour animated all Eussia. At the 
beginning of the year 1855, the people of 
Western Europe were made acquainted with a 
manifesto published by the autocrat, in an 
extraordinary supplement of the Journal of St. 
Petersburg shortly before, and quoted in p. 694 
of our first volume. It is characterised by the 
usual assumption of piety, and the usual pride 
and arrogance of such documents. Its real 
object was to preserve the courage of the people 
by pretending to thank God for successes not 
vouchsafed, and by exaggerating even in the 
expressions of gratitude to the Almighty any 
advantages reaUy gained. 

"When the combats of January had caused 
heavy losses to the defenders of Sebastopol, the 
ire of the czar was intensely roused, and his 
determination to drive the allies into the sea 
was expressed with passionate energy to those 
most immediately in his confidence. Accord- 
ingly, all Eussia was called to arms, and the 
court expected that this would fill the allies 
with dismay. At the close of January the 
emperor put forth a new manifesto, demanding 
the armed services of all Eussians : — 

OuB. loyal- and beloTed eubjects well know how 
ardently wc desired and desire to obtain, without force of 
arras and without farther eifusion of blood, the end we 
have constantly proposed : namely, to defend the rights 
of our co-religionists, indeed those of Christianity 
throughout the East. That wish is known to all who 
have impartially watched the march of events, and the 
invariable tendency of our acts. TVe remain, as ever, 
stranger to every other motive than this, and to any other 
view in the matter of faith and conscience. Faithful to 
these principles, we announced our assent to the opening 
of negotiations with the Western powers, who had formed 
with the Ottoman government a hostile alliance against 
us. We believe that our moderation and justice entitled 
us to expect from them the same sincerity and dis- 
interested intentions. We have not yet lost hope of a 
restoration of that peace which is so desirable and so 
valuable to the whole Christian world. However, in the 
face of the forces they themselves have gathered, other 
preparations are making for the struggle against us, 
which, despite pending negotiations, are not suspended, 
nayj daily acquire more vast proportions. We are con- 
strained to think that the increase of means which God 
has given us to defend our native country, will oppose an 
impassable barrier to hostile attempts against Eussia, to. 
projects threatening her security and gi'eatness. We fulfil 
the first of our duties by invoking the support of the 
Almighty, with entire faith in his grace, and full confi- 
dence in the love of our subjects, animated by the same 
feelings of devotion to our creed, to our orthodox church, 
and to our dear country. We, therefore, address this 
new appeal to all classes of our subjects, ordaining that 
the formation of the general arming of the population of 
the empire be proceeded with. 

More than once have we experienced painful trials. 
Tet, menaced Kussia always found her salvation in her 
humble reliance on Heaven, in the ties uniting the 
sovereign to his beloved subjects ; and, as formerly, so- 
it will be now. God, who reads hearts, blesses your 
intention, and will grant you his aid. 

Nicholas. 

Given at St. Fetersiurg, Jan. 29 (Feb. 9), 1855. 

The following ukase was addressed to the 
directing senate, requiring it to proceed with 
the general arming ordered in the manifesto : — 
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Whektsas, by our proclamation of this day, we have 
called out all ranks of the empire for the defence of the 
orthodox faith, the throne, and the country, we command 
you firstly, to carry out and organise the general arming 
of the country according to the accompanying regulation 
confirmed by us ; and secondly, to take steps for com- 
pleting the e(iuipment and arming of the combatants in 
the goYernments, that will be designated by us to that 
end in special ukases. The directing senate will not fail 
to make the necessary arrangements for carrying the 
above into execution. 

St. Petersburg, Jan. 29, 1855. Nicholas. 

Shortly after the issue of these documents, 
the Invalide Russe published the regulation, 
prepared by the directing senate, and ratified 
by the czar, for the orgajiisation of " the Im- 
perial Mobile Militia," as the new corps decreed 
in the recent manifesto was called. The ordi- 
nance was divided into nine sections and ninety- 
two paragraphs ; and in the original filled seven 
foUo columns. The first clause declared that the 
corps was raised for the immediate necessities of 
the defence of the empire, of the throne, and of 
the faith. It enacted that military exemptions 
allowed formerly should not apply in the pre- 
sent case; but that all men liable to the capita- 
tion tax, or its equivalent, should be liable to be 
called upon to serve. Tet there were these es- 
pecial exemptions appended ; merchants, Jews, 
and foreign colonists, who had been invited to 
settle on Eussian territory, and had conse- 
quently received grants of land. The new 
corps were ordered to be divided into bat- 
talions of drusohines, each consisting of four 
companies. Each druschine was to be com- 
manded by a stafi'-of&cer, and to comprise 
four captains, a staff-captain, a proportionate 
number of subalterns, eighteen musicians, and 
1000 rank and file. 

In order to hasten the formation of these 
battalions, a governing militia committee was 
formed in every government, and within four- 
teen days after the receipt of the manifesto the 
nobles were to assemble and appoint the rendez- 
vous of the several battalions, and to make 
arrangements for their supply and equip- 
ment. The expenses of raising, arming, and 
equipping the new corps, were to be defrayed 
by voluntary subscriptions, and all persons 
were called upon to contribute, in terms that 
admitted of no doubt that the subscription 
was to be made nolens volens. The prescribed 
age of the soldiers was to be within twenty 
and forty-five, but on no account to be under 
the former age. This was a wise provision, 
as it was found by the English in the Crimea, 
that all youths under twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age died off very fast from the 
effects of the climate, and the sudden change 
in their manner of living. Inhabitants of the 
same village were as much as possible to be 
kept together in the formation of companies. 
The men were requested to procure each a 
stand of arms at their own cost. The employ- 



ment of this militia was to be primarily to 
defend the soil of Eussia ; but, at the pleasure 
of the czar, they were to ' be launched across 
the boundaries of the empire to attack its 
enemies. At the termination of the war all 
persons were to be allowed to go back to their 
homes. Should any fall in battle, their families 
would obtain a certificate absolving them from 
the obligation to furnish a recruit at the next 
levy. Every conceivable effort was made that 
the levies, new and old, should be supplied 
with the materials of war. Nor were these 
efforts unsuccessful: uniforms, accoutrements, 
and arms, were manufactured on a vast scale, 
and distributed throughout the empire. 

The correspondent of the Berlin National 
wrote as follows from St. Petersburg, under 
date of the 19th of January: — "The military 
administration has ordered enormous quan- 
tities of warlike stores. The arsenals, work- 
shops, and depots, have received fresh orders, 
and the commissariat has been directed to 
proceed with rigour against all contractors 
and purveyors who are not punctual. The 
severity with which some authorities have 
proceeded against such persons has rather 
damped their spirit of enterprise, and thus 
raised prices for want of competition. The 
dockyard administration has made a demand 
for 50,000 pud of hemp for rigging, and 1000 
tons of suet. The arsenal of Briansk has fur- 
nished 22,000 pud of artiUery stores; and 
45,000 pud of cannon have been sent from 
Dubow to Eostoff, on the Don, as the frost 
facilitates the transport. Tula has furnished 
about 300,000 pud of arms, which have been 
conveyed to difierent depots. Enormous quan- 
tities of hospital stores have been sent to 
Brjesc-Liteffski, on the Bug, to Kiyeff, "Wilna, 
Minsk, Grodno, &c. In short, the most rest- 
less military activity prevails throughout the 
whole empire." 

A letter from St. Petersburg of the Srd of 
February, published in the Constitutionel, made 
the following statements : — " The preparations 
for defence which are being made on aU the 
strategical points of our frontiers show that, 
up to the present time, the Eussian cabinet 
does not fiatter itself with the hope of obtain- 
ing a pacific solution at Vienna. I can assure 
you that at Gatsohina the court is convinced that 
the attitude of Austria. towaMs Eussia is less 
the result of necessity -than, the consequence of 
the warlike sentiments- which animate the 
young emperor, Francis Joseph. The govern- 
ment continues to do all it can to render the 
war popular. The czar himself does not allow 
any opportunity to escape of encouraging 
voluntary contributions, and of making himself 
agreeable to the donors. Only ten days ago, 
he addressed the following rescript of thanks 
to the community of Eiga : — 
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TO OTTE WELL-BELOTED COltinjNITT OF BIGA. 

The governor-general, Prince Suwavoff, has announced 
to us thdt the community of Iliga offered him, on the 
18th of December last, a sum of 50,000 roubles (the 
rouble is upwards of 4f.) towards the expenses of the 
Tvar. In accepting this gift as a proof of the devotedness 
of the community of Riga, it is extremely agreeable to us 
to express to it on this occasion our warm and sincere 
gratitude. Nicholas. 

A Prussian subject, who has long been estab- 
lished here as a jeweller, has, in his love for 
Eussia, placed at the disposal of the empress 
jewels to the value of 2768 roubles. The 
empress gave that sum to her sons, charging 
them to distribute it to the garrison of Sebasto- 
pol. Addresses expressive of devotedness have 
been received from Smolonsko and Kharkoff. 
The minister of the interior has just issued two 
decrees, which are not without importance ; 
the first is for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Volga, from Astracan to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and the second forms a new joint- 
stock company, under the name of the Golden 
Pleece, for working the gold mines of Siberia." 

Early in January three Belgian manufac- 
turers imdertook to found a rifle manufactory 
at "Warsaw. The Belgians throughout the 
war showed a marked sympathy with Eussia 
against the allies, arising from the favour in 
which despotic principles is held by a large 
and bigoted section of the Belgian people. The 
activity of the emperor during this month was 
extraordinary. Attended by Prince Paskie- 
witch, he made a tour of inspection, which was 
intended to include all the head-quarters of 
the active army corps, and which did comprise 
many. General von Dehn was deputed to 
inspect all the fortifications of the kingdom of 
Poland, and to make an especial report. The 
emperor and his suite, as well as the engineer- 
general. Von Dehn, were checked in their pro- 
gress by the heavy snowstorms which, during 
January and part of February, fell all over 
Eussia, and which was felt in the south of that 
empire with unusual severity. 

The Finns and Volhynians received very 
especial attentions from the imperial court, in 
order to animate their zeal against the allied 
fleets, expected in the spring to appear once 
more in the Baltic. The emperor formed 
regiments of reserve for his Life Guards from 
the Volhynians and Finns, and at their head 
attended divine worship, having personally 
inspected them in the minutest manner, 
thanked officers and men for their attention 
and discipline, and bestowed a silver rouble 
upon every private soldier. 

The emperor not only showed the greatest 
activity and industry, he also preserved the 
most imperturbed coolness and courage on all 
public occasions, although he was frequently 
irritable to the last degree in private. "When 
called upon to transact public business, he 



especially manifested self-possession. On a de- 
spatch arriving from Vienna, announcing that 
an Austrian general had been sent to Paris on 
a military mission, he was engaged with his 
private secretary and Prince Paskiewitch. The 
emperor ordered the aide-de-camp who brought 
the despatch to read it-^a very unusual pro- 
ceeding, and in this case probably intended to 
show his coolness, and set an example to his 
officers. As the aide-de-camp read, the prince 
manifested considerable uneasiness, when the 
emperor turned to him (as the reading of the 
despatch closed), and asked, "Is that all? — 
there is nothing changed in the situation." 
The imperial impassibility produced great sur- 
prise in those present. All this, however self- 
possessed and resolute it appeared, must have 
been assumed, for the worm of remorse and 
disappointment already preyed upon his heart. 
The most absurd falsehoods were resorted to 
by the pro-Eussian press in Europe to magnify 
the new levies. One of these organs of de- 
spotism made known that the crown serfs had 
ofiered the emperor a contingent of 60,000 
men, to be employed as sharp-shooters, " among 
them aE the ermine hunters, estimated at 
20,000, who pass their whole lives on the 
banks of the Oura, or the Oby, in the chase of 
the fox and the beaver as well as the ermine, 
they must be skilful marksmen, as this animal 
(the ermine) can only be aimed at from a con- 
siderable distance, and must be hit on the nose 
to avoid injuring the skin. The whole -of these 
are to be immediately organised, and sent to 
the Crimea, armed with the Minie rifle." It is 
needless to say the ermine hunters never made 
their appearance — the contingent of 60,000 
sharp-shooters only existing in the form of the 
falsehood in which the story was couched. 
These bravadoes were disregarded by Europe, 
and when the emperor, himself their chief 
author and abettor, perceived that they were 
laughed at, he was filled with mortification 
and chagrin. 

All the gigantic efibrts put forth by Eussia 
were necessary to make up for the drain of men. 
A report in the Journal of St. Petersburg, pub- 
lished in January, 1855, stated that from the 
5th of October to the 17th of November, the 
naval loss sustained in Sebastopol was — killed, 
4 superior officers, 14 subalterns, 789 sub-offi- 
cers and sailors ; wounded, 24 superior officers, 
104 subalterns, and 2934 sub-officers and 
sailors. At the same period the Cologne Ga- 
zette published a letter written from Warsaw, 
alleging that "the grand active army engaged 
upon the Danube and in Bessarabia in 1854, 
lost in killed, 29,204 men; wounded, 55,304; 
deserters, 6420; disease, 16,156; making a 
total of 111,132 men." The letter gave no inti- 
mation whether these numbers included officers, 
which it is most probable they did not. If this 
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computation be correct, it will be seen that the 
Russian army of Prince Paskiewitoh lost heavily 
by desertion: only a small number of these 
joined the allied armies, they must, therefore, 
have mingled with the people of Bulgaria, 
"Wallachia, and Moldavia, and have been shel- 
tered and concealed by them. Sickness also 
must have pressed heavily upon the ranks of 
the army of the material guarantee, while 
within the confines of the territory usurped. 
This account did not include the numbers lost 
in the i-epeated razzias across the borders after 
the Austrian occupation. 

The Russians kept to the end of the war 
a very firm front on the Danubian frontier 
of Bessarabia. Thus, on the 13th of January, 
this state of things was thus described : — " The 
Danube learns from Akerman that Prince Gort- 
sohakoif was at this place on the 13th, in the 
course of a tour of inspection. The Russians 
retain possession of the Ute de pont at the 
KiLia arms, and have two batteries there. The 
Russian steamers cruise uninterruptedly on the 
river near Isatchka and Tultscha." 

On the 23rd of the same month the Journal 
of St. Petersburg gave an account of a re- 
connaissance by Russian troops across the 
Danube: — "The troops were commanded by 
General Ouschakoff, and consisted of four bat- 
talions, two squadrons, six sotnias of Don Cos- 
sacks, four pieces of cannon, and a Cossack 
battery of horse artillery. The Turkish de- 
tachment was driven out of Babadagh, with a 
loss of 263 killed, and 83 prisoners. A flag and 
an ammunition train were also captured. ' On 
our side,' continues the report, ' one Cossack 
was wounded ! '" Of course no person believed 
the perpetually recurring story of the "one 
Cossack" killed or wounded. The Russian 
loss on these predatory excursions was fre- 
quently severe. It is likely that the accounts 
given above of the numbers sacrificed in the 
Danubian warfare are much below the truth. 

The January number of the Russian Marine 
Magazine contained a report drawn up by the 
etat-major of the Russian Baltic fleet, which 
reveals a sacrifice of human life, and an occur- 
rence of human suffering, which could not 
have been believed in England on any but a 
Russian authority : — " The fitting out of the 
first and second division of the fleet commenced 
in March, and lasted till the end of April, at 
which time there was still one foot deep of ice 
in every ship's hold; the weather had been 
extremely wretched the whole time of getting 
ready for sea, accompanied by violent E. and 
'E.W. winds. On the 5th of May, ihe Em- 
peror Peter I. got under weigh, and was fol- 
lowed within the next three days by all the 
rest of the vessels, but their evolutions were 
confined in all to two reconnaissances. Never- 
theless, in spite of careful treatment, such as 
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fresh meat and vegetables, new bread and 
warm tea three times a week, the severities of 
the weather and the exhalations from the 
frozen bilge-water thawing in the hold, pro- 
duced inflamed eyes, cholera, typhus, diarrhoea, 
catarrhal and gastric fevers. Scrofula showed 
itself in very few vessels, but inflammation of 
the eyes forms twenty per cent, of the whole 
number of oases, and they were almost exclu- 
sively on board ships that remained in the 
harbour : on board the sailing vessels the 
cases of illness, in proportion to the number of 
the crew, were as follows, viz. : — on board the 
Smolensh, 206 per cent. ; Krasnoi, 108 per 
cent.; Empress Alexandra, 104 per cent.; 
Valagos, 103 per cent.; Beresina and Netron 
Mena, 102 per cent.; with the rest the pro- 
portion gradually decreased to 40 per cent., 
which was the rate of sickness on board a 
vessel that was only eight weeks altogether at 
sea. On board the steamers the proportion 
was, on board the Craton, 202 per cent. ; Gro- 
saschtschi, 170 per cent.; Owasohni, 140 per 
cent. ; Rurich, 149 per cent. ; Palkan, 98 per 
• cent. ; and Kamtschatka, 60 per cent. The 
cases of inflammation of the eyes amounted, 
on board the Smolensh alone, to 104 per cent, 
of the crew; the whole number of cases of 
sickness amounted to 60 per cent, of the whole 
force. And yet the one squadron was only at 
sea from the 9th to the 15th of July; the 
other from the 2l8t to the 27th of August 
(o.s.) The author of the report recommends 
that in future the vessels shall not be fitted 
out so early, nor manned until they are quite 
free from ice; it is suggested also that the new 
hands should not be put on board until they 
have been a little acclimatized. The newly 
organised marine force, which did not, properly 
speaking, come into active service, lost 7 per 
cent, by death during the summer." 

Throughout January, February, and part 
of March, the reliable intelligence from nearly 
every province of the Russian empire exhibited 
an amount of hardship and suffering shocking 
to humanity. The Russian army in the field 
in the Crimea shivered under threadbare tents, 
and were often tentless, and sorely stricken 
with disease. The recruiting, or rather con- 
scription, was felt all over the empire ; but 
more particularly in Poland, from which more 
than 60,000 men had been torn away from 
their families to serve in the Crimea, in Asia, 
or on the shores of the Baltic. The streets of 
the towns and villages of Poland were filled 
with lamentation and woe — mothers weeping, 
and beyond aU comfort, ran shrieking through 
the streets, until dragged to prison or struck 
down by the Russian soldiery ; fathers selling 
everything they possessed to buy off their 
sons were robbed of their "smart money," 
and of their children as well. In the neigh- 
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bonrhood of Kielce, a man of respectable 
position was deprived by the conscription of 
his eldest son, who was engaged that day to 
be married; a younger brother nobly volun- 
teered to serve in his stead. The father brought 
the lad to the chief authority, and offered him 
as the substitute of the betrothed one : being a 
fine healthy yoang man, he was the fitter of 
the two for the severities of a soldier's life, so 
the authorities thought — they accepted him and 
retained the other, robbing the altar and the 
parental home at one stroke. The father died 
in three days, and was speedily followed by 
the bereaved mother. The accounts furnish 
no intelligence of her agonies, or her fate, who 
was widowed on the altar's steps. No feeling, 
no compassion was shown by the ruthless 
authorities who wielded the conscription in 
Poland — they delighted to be barbarous. The 
conscripts were treated with the uttermost 
contumely and severity at Kielce ; while the 
glass was below zero, these poor fellows were 
placed quite naked in rows in the streets to 
be examined by the medical men. 

The requisitions for supplies of all kinds 
were grinding and oppressive to the last degree, 
particularly in Poland, Podolia, and the Ukraine. 
Podolia suffered exactions to the amount of four 
millions of silver roubles, while several thou- 
sands of vehicles were provided upon requisi- 
tion, besides horses and drivers for the convey- 
ance of troops, luggage, and stores : many of 
these never returned — the carts were broken up 
for fire-wood, the horses seized for the artillery, 
the men drawn into the conscription. In every 
frontier-town, several hundreds of vehicles 
were constantly kept in readiness to carry, at 
a moment's notice into the interior, the public 
treasuries, garrison, stores, employh, &o. One 
of the greatest hardships was connected with 
the military colleges; these were drained of 
their students, who were sent to join various 
corps of the army garrisoning the interior, 
and their places were supplied to a great extent 
by Jewish children, torn from their parents at 
the tender age of ten and even of eight years. 
Sometimes a large ransom, or a considerable 
bribe to the officials, enabled the poor Jew to 
gain exemption for his children ; but generally 
this resort was useless, as another swoop was 
made by the hand of power to bear their 
offspring from them. No honour, honesty, 
sympathy, or compassion, guided the conduct 
of the Russian authorities, or even mollified 
the stem discipline of their oflScial acts. 

The spuit manifested by the Russian govern- 
ment and nation, in reference to the war, was 
unworthy of any civilised people. Early in 
January it was resolved, by a decree at War- 
saw, that every Frenchman and Englishman 
who had taken service with Russia during the 
peace, within the kingdom of Poland, should 



be forthwith dismissed from his employment, 
and conducted with contumely to the Austrian 
and French frontiers. All natives of France 
or England engaged in any forge, factory, 
workshop, or domestic service, were to be 
brought under this proscription. The grooms 
employed by Russians of rank were generally 
English ; these were all to be dismissed, to the 
great inconvenience of their owners. It was 
intended to extend the decree to all Russia; 
circumstances arose, however, to modify this 
proscription; but there was no modification of 
the angry spirit of czar, soldier, priest, or 
peasant—all united in grim hatred against 
whatever thwarted in the least the designs of 
Russian bigotry and ambition. 

The government stimulated the military 
spirit of the nation by liberal rewards to aU by 
whom any martial service was rendered. Rear- 
admiral Savoyko received the order of St. 
George, third class, for the defence of Petro- 
paulovski. Rewards in the Crimean aimy, 
and to the navy quartered there, were lavish, 
and scarcely less so upon the shores of the 
Baltic. Even the army of reserve, which had 
no opportunity of winning laurels, partook of 
the promotions and honours so profusely scat- 
tered. General Sauskoi, in command of the 
cavalry of reserve formed at the beginning of 
the year, and Generals Paweiskoff, Golowine, 
Germer, and Krause, commanding divisions or 
brigades, were promoted as an encouragement 
to the reserve troops to desire removal to the 
active armies on the frontiers. Hope was 
also held out to the friends of soldiers in the 
active armies that commimication with them 
by letter would be made more cheap and fre- 
quent; a service of malles-postes from St. Peters- 
burg to Simpheropol was organised in January, 
and commenced running as soon as the weather 
allowed. 

The animosity cherished to England through- 
out the Russian empire would pass all belief, 
if not so well authenticated. Some pretence 
was made of a better feeling to France, although 
in reality the hostile animus was little less to 
that country. England was, however, believed 
by the government to be the more powerful 
antagonist, and hence the attempts to excite 
a fanatical enthusiasm against her were the 
more constant. The efforts of the press in 
this way are very amusing to an English 
reader, revealing the extreme- ignorance and 
credulity of even the newspaper-reading popula- 
tion of Russia. The following is a specimen 
from a paper professing to be an authority on 
commercial matters — in fact, a journal of com- 
merce. It affords some indication from its 
remarks, where France is concerned, of being 
wiser than it cared to appear to its readers : — 
"The crop of corn has been insufficient through- 
out all the states of Europe, and 8,000,000 of 
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quarters of wheat not being forthcoming in 
consequence of its export being prohibited — a 
prohibition which appears to threaten the Prus- 
sian government itself — no doubt can be enter- 
tained that England must sue for peace in order 
to obtain bread. Eut if Europe is to feel dif- 
ficulties and sufferings, we in our turn shall 
have to support the privation of aU articles of 
luxuries, particularly Erenoh wines, which we 
have been in the habit of purchasing with the 
proceeds of our corn. It is true that a Eussian 
writer, M. Boulgarine, has endeavoured to 
prove that the wines of the Crimea are at least 
as valuable as those of France, Spain, Hungary, 
and the Ehine. That, however, wiU. not pre- 
vent foreign wines from holding the first rank 
on the tables of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Even at Tobolsk, the wines ef the Crimea will 
not replace champagne or claret. !Notwith- 
standing the efibrts of persons in office to revive 
our hatred against France, it was seen that, 
during the fetes of Christmas, the productions 
of that country were so sought after that the 
dealers completely exhausted all their various 
stocks of French articles. How can it be reason- 
ably expected that M. Boulgarine should ever 
succeed in causing the wines of the Crimea to 
replace those of France?" 

A correspondent of a Paris paper, writing 
from Eussia, remarked: — "Among the other 
extravagancies of the Eussian press, I will 
mention the publication of a kind of dialogue 
between the shade of JSTapoleon I. and France. 
The illustrious shade asks France whether she 
madly flatters herself that she can dictate con- 
ditions to Eussia, now- so differently situated 
as regards her power from what she was in 
1812? As to England, she is represented as 
being irresistibly led away on the tracks of the 
followers of Kossuth and Mazzini, and as 
having entered into an alliance with France 
with a view to commercial speculations," 

The general tone of the Eussian people to- 
wards England diiring the war has been admir- 
ably sketched in a work entitled the JEkglish- 
woman in Russia. This lady seems to have 
been introduced to the ilite of St. Petersburg 
society, and she represents the English — even 
ladies — as the objects of rage and hatred on 
the part of persons who held with them close 
intimacies, and of long standing : — " I was well 
acquainted," says the Englishwoman, with a 
lady who resided in one of the institutes in 
St. Petersburg, and I was in the habit of fre- 
quently calling to see her. Before the declara- 
tion of war I was always met with smiles, and, 
according to the established custom, the young 
persons used to bow as they passed us ; but as 
soon as they knew the war had commenced, we 
heard them continually make the remark one 
to another, ' Ne la sahe^pas, ma chire, e'est une 
Anglaise.' " 



The following were some of the common, 
expressions used by persons in the best society : 
■ — " ' There will be plenty of English blood 
shed this year, thank God ! ' ' We must have 
some new hospitals built for the wounded 
when the British fleet is destroyed ! ' ' Count 
Besborodku has made a present of cannon to 
the emperor, to shoot those swine when they 
approach us!' 'There won't be many of the 
British fleet that will ever return home 
again !'" 

The real design of Eussia in her conduct to 
Turkey was often candidly admitted in the 
hearing of the Englishwoman, and even boast- 
ingly avowed. They would say : — " ' Quant d 
Constantinople nous I'aurons, sogez tranquilleJ 
' Turkey is ours.' ' There is no such country 
as Turkey now, and no longer a sultan ; for, 
henceforward, the game will be played by 
France and England.' "...." They will 
never," says the authoress, " forgive us for the 
check they have received." 

The spirit of idle gasconade in which the 
nobility and officers of the army indulged she 
thus depicts. "While at Odessa she met a 
select company on one occasion, — "During the 
whole dinner (at which were some generals, 
other officers, and ladies of rank), nothing was 
talked of but the wonderful triumph of the 
Eussian arms. I am convinced that there was 
not one single person there who behoved it; 
but who could venture to doubt the imperial 
words? Evil would have befallen him who 
had dared to do so." 

The following curious exemplification of the 
mixed feeling to England which the populace 
entertained is given by this lady: — " The Eus- 
sians expressed great friendship for Lord 
Aberdeen, and intense hatred of Lord Palmer- 
ston, whom they blamed as the prime mover 
of public affairs, and as the author indirectly 
of all their misfortunes. I may mention, en, 
passant, that the names of Napier and Palmer- 
ston inspired the lower classes with so great a 
terror, that the women used to frighten the 
children by saying that the English admiral 
was coming ! And among the common men, 
after exhausting all the opprobrious terms they 
could think of (and the Eussian language is 
singularly rich in that respect), one would turn 
to the other and say, ' You are an English dog ! ' 
Then followed a few more civilities, which they 
would finish by calling each other ' Palmer- 
ston ! ' without having the remotest idea of 
what the word meant; but, as the climax of 
hatred and revenge, they would bawl out 
' Napier ! ' as if he were fifty times worse than 
Satan himself. From .being favourites in St. 
Petersburg, the English are now especial ob- 
jects of hatred, and from our stupid bombard- 
ment of Odessa, also of contempt. Notwith- 
standing their antipathy to us, it appears that 
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tte lower classes of Eussia have an idea that if 
■we take St. Petersburg they will be no longer 
slaves, and will have no more poll-tax to pay. 
This is an opinion that ought to be encouraged, 
as it might be turned to good account." 

The main hope of the Russian government, 
for sustaining the enthusiasm of the people, 
was in religious fanaticism. Never was the 
religious feeling of a people made so basely the 
subject of political speculation. The following 
letter, dated the 6th of January, 1855, will 
throw some light upon this conduct : — " The 
festivities have taken their customary phy- 
siognomy, and religious ceremonies, visits, gul- 
janie, and dinner-parties, are the order of the 
day and night. A. Christmas tree of unusual 
magnificence has been dispatched to Prince 
Menschikoff. The town of Sebastopol has also 
received a gift. Scarfs, embroidered with lau- 
rels, are at present the fashion, and eVen chil- 
dren's playthings show the prevailing warlike 
mania. In these games, all representing mili- 
tary scenes, the English and French, as you 
may imagine, get much the worst of it— a 
Cossack is, for instance, represented in full 
charge, with half-a-dozen red-coats and French- 
men transfixed by his lance ! Can what is 
reported to-day be true — that the court is 
inclined towards peace? Or is it a brLUiant 
but hollow glass bubble, to be hung on the 
Christmas tree of the people ? If we merely 
obtain time by peace conferences, whereby 
Austria is of course prevented from action, 
and must for months sacrifice her pecuniary 
resources to the support of the array, the gain 
for us will be immense. Both here and in Gat- 
schina church parades have taken place. In 
the following year a universal war tax is to 
be collected, but in what manner has not 
been decided in the ministry of war." 

The members of the royal family seldom 
visited any government or garrison without 
making a present of religious relics or pictures : 
the following brief announcement in a St. 
Petersburg paper illustrates this : — " The 
Commandant of 'Woronege, Rubzoff, made a 
present to the Grand-dukes Nicholas and Mi- 
chael of two images of saints for Fort Alexander, 
at Sebastopol." 

The insurrections in Greece, the discontents 
in Servia, and the marauding expeditions of 
Montenegro, were all kept up in a similar 
manner : bells, pictures, and baubles, associated 
■with religion, were profusely bestowed; and 
the emperor of all the Russias was made to 
appear as a tender and watchful father over 
the interests of the only orthodox church (the 
Greek), destined by heaven to fill the earth, 
and erect Constantinople as the capital of its 
holy and glorious empire. This is the secret 
of the Russian soldier's dogged indifference to 
life or death in the service of the czar whom 



he believes to be the minister of heaven, and 
the avenger of the one, true, holy, orthodox 
and catholic church — the Greek. The condi- 
tion and spirit of the Russian soldiery, in this 
respect, and of the masses of the Russian people 
from among whom they are taken, may be 
judged of by an incident among the prisoners 
captured at Bomarsund, and held in custody in 
England. The Rev. Mr. StaUybrass, a native 
of Siberia, of Euglish parents, visited the 
prisoners at Plymouth. He gave this account 
of his visit: — "I proceeded to some of the 
wards, and held conversation with many of the 
men, aU of whom seemed pleased to see me. 
I felt the advantage of having spent twenty- 
four years in Russia, and endeavoured to speak 
to their hearts, and hope that in some good mea- 
sure I succeeded. I found that all who can 
read have copies of the New Testament, either 
in Russ, or in some other language which they 
know, and that they received these on their 
first arrival at Sheerness. This afforded me an 
opportunity for speaking of the privilege of 
possessing the New Testament, and their duty 
and interest in making themselves acquainted 
with its contents, and obtaining an interest in 
the blessings it reveals. One man wished to 
raise a discussion as to the cause of the war, 
asserting that whereas the English rely on the 
French, the French on the English, and the 
Turks on both, their czar relies on God alone, 
and is fighting only in the cause of religion — -a 
delusion into which these poor fellows have 
been cheated. I declined to discuss the point 
with them, but reminded them of the fact that, 
by the providence of God, they are here, and 
have important time and opportunities afforded 
them, which I besought them diligently and 
faithfully to improve. I repeated my visit to 
them in the afternoon, with similar results." 

This little narrative strikingly portrays the 
temper of the Russian army and people. These 
soldiers, although possessing the New Testa- 
ment, and men of a much superior class to the 
average soldiery of Russia, yet clung to the 
idea of the divine mission of their czar; lost 
sight of their own sufferings and wrongs in 
loyalty to that mission ; and regarded the oceans 
of blood shed, and the countless horrors perpe- 
trated, as only accidents to the great process of. 
making the world orthodox by the sword of 
St. Petersburg, and as too trivial to be taken 
into account when the glorious conquest of 
the world by the Greek church — through the 
arms of its chief and representative, the czar 
— was the object to be attained. The wiU 
of the autocrat was the law and the religion of 
the people, reminding one of the indignant and 
awful language of the prophet of old — " The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means, and my people will 
have it so, saith the Lord of Hosts." 
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CHAPTEK LXIII. 

TUEKET DURING THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1853.— SUFFERINGS FROM SCARCITY OF FOOD, AND 
FROM SICKNESS IN THE CAPITAL.— BAD CONDUCT OF THE SAILORS ASHORE.- ASSASSINA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCHMEN BY GREEKS.— THE TURKISH CONTINGENT.— SKIR- 
MISHES ON THE DANUBE.- EARTHQUAKE AT BROUSSA.— RELUCTANCE OF THE TURKISH 
GOVERNMENT TO NEGOTIATE. 

" Alack ! what mischief might be set abroad 
In shadow of such greatness." — Shakspeke. Henry IV, 

over-crowded state of the population, Con- 
stantinople was unhealthy. A new and very 
fatal disease made its appearance, which it 
was generally believed was imported from the 
Crimea. The body of the patient after death, 
and even before death, became livid ; this led 
many to call it cholera, but it was proved to 
be a different disease, although at Balaklava 
many who died of it were said to have been 
struck, down by cholera. The suddenness of de- 
cease was another resemblance to that disease, 
which led to the mistake. Many of the Turkish 
and Greek population of the capital were car- 
ried away during the winter by this mysterious 
complaint. 

The state of society at Constantinople was 
not the best during this period. The French 
and English naval and military officers who 
happened to be there on their way to the 
Crimea, or with the reserves, or in charge of 
stores and materiel of war, no doubt found 
opportunities of agreeable intercourse ; bat 
the general condition of the place, physically, 
morally, and socially, was utterly bad. The 
English and Erench sailors contributed, by 
their intemperance, to disturb the tranquillity 
of the city; and the lower classes of the Greeks — 
a vile herd of robbers and assassins, yet despe- 
rately bigoted in religion — lost no chance that 
was afforded them of assassinating and plunder- 
ing the rude mariners, or indeed whoever ex- 
posed himself to the chance of insult, personal 
injury, or depredation. 

Tlie special correspondent of the Daily News, 
a gentleman of candour and abilit)-, thus de- 
scribes the state of things as he witnessed it : — 
"It is to be hoped that the authorities here 
will take some means for the protection of our 
men-of-warsmen while on shore, otherwise I 
fear something very fearful will be the result. 
There are now a great many vessels — in fact, 
I believe all the sailing vessels from the fleet — 
lying here, or within a few miles. Occasionally 
these men get leave of absence, and, when on 
shore, scarcely a day passes without some 
serious disturbance. Many of the men have 
been stabbed by the Greeks, and I fear many 
more will share the same fate unless something 
is done to check these rows. There are a num- 
ber of low drinking shops kept by the Greeks 
in and about Galata, where they sell the worst 



The winter of 1854-5 pressed heavily on 
Turkey, European and Asiatic; the waste of 
war was universally felt. Corn, which was six 
piastres a measure on the northern shores of the 
Danube, was sixty at Constantinople. There 
was scarcity of food in the capital of the great 
empire of the sultan, and . hunger began to 
pinch both Osmanli and Christians. The Rus- 
sians were unaccountably permitted to hold 
the frontier fortresses, and the Bessarabian 
bank of the Danube ; and they would not per- 
mit the exportation of corn, which became a 
drug in the provinces, while the inhabitants 
of the sultan's capital were in peril of starva- 
tion. The winter, too, was a severe one — much 
like that in the Crimea; alternate snow and 
mud tormented the lazy dwellers in Stamboul, 
and offered no small obstacles to the transac- 
tion of business by the officers and agents of 
the allies. One who experienced the winter 
of 1854-5 on the Bosphorus, thus wrote in 
January : — " The dreary winter at Constanti- 
nople has at length set in, and the streets are 
a mass of snow and mud. Erom the crowds of 
strangers who have lately been collected from 
all parts of the world within the limits of the 
European quarter, there is an air of animation 
in the narrow and dirty streets, but an anima- 
tion without gaiety, and more resembling the 
bustle of some dingy and populous neighbour- 
hood of London. The great street of Pera is a 
dirty lane, formed by high irregular houses, 
and destitute of all pavement for foot pas- 
sengers, who miist clamber and slip over the 
pointed blocks of stone, among horses and 
asses, porters carrying heavy weights by means 
of long poles, and crowds of the rabble of the 
Levant smelling of garlic, and meditating theft. 
Without large boots or goloshes no one ven- 
tures to quit his home, and as rain may be 
expected at intervals of about two hours, each 
traveller is armed with an umbrella. "When 
the whole of these are extended at the approach 
of a shower, the collisions are incessant, and 
the pathway almost choked. The most con- 
spicuous figures are the Erench officers, who 
are met at every turn. The British are almost 
entirely confined to the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus." 

It will surprise none, that with a variable 
and severe winter, scarcity of food, and an 
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description of intoxicating beverages. These 
fellows entice the sailors in, getting them to 
drink till they become in a state of helpless 
intoxication. They are then turned out into 
the street, these rascals having taken care to 
clear their pockets first ol all their money. 
The consequence is, that when they come to 
their senses, they accuse the man of having 
robbed them; this he indignantly denies ; how- 
ever. Jack is not to be put off in that way, so 
away he goes and collects a number of his 
companions, and they make a fearful assault 
upon the house, breaking the windows and 
trying to force the doors. The Greeks watch 
their opportunity and sally out in large num- 
bers with clubs and knives, and make a furious 
attack on the sailors. The consequence is, that 
these men being unprovided with any weapons 
are literally mowed down, and when on the 
ground three or four of these cowardly ruffians 
set upon one man. Last Sunday night there 
were three of these men killed just opposite to 
the house in which I was. A representation 
of the fact was made to the consul here by 
some civilians; but whether he has reported 
to the admiral of the port I am not aware. 
There is scarcely a day passes without a similar 
disturbance. It is said, and I believe with 
some truth, that these fellows drug the drink, 
in order to afford them a better opportunity to 
rob their victims. Another instance of this 
kind occurred on Saturday last. A sailor from 
the Britannia came on shore and went into one 
of these low Greek houses. He was a man 
described as being a most sober, steady fellow. 
After he had been there a short time, and par- 
taken of two or three glasses of grog, he fell 
down dead. His companions arriving, suspi- 
cion naturally arose that he had been poisoned ; 
one of the oflcers of the ship came, and the 
Greeks were taken into custody by the Turkish 
police. Everybody thought that under such 
circumstances there would be a post-mortem 
examination ; but this morning I learnt that, 
instead of such being the case, they merely 
buried the man without any inquiry whatever. 
One very suspicious fact was that the man had 
received a month's pay the day before, and on 
searching his pockets not a shilling was to be 
found. These or similar affairs are almost of 
daUy occurrence. If the men are to be allowed 
leave there ought undoubtedly to be some 
means adopted for seeming their safety from 
these fellows while on shore. It may be said 
that if a man gets intoxicated he must pay the 
penalty of his folly; but one would imagine 
that it would be very easy to have a patrol of 
half English and half Erenoh in these streets 
to preserve order when these men were on 
shore, and this would operate as a safeguard 
against the designs of these harpies, and pro- 
tect the men ; t^o to placing any reliance on the 



Turkish police, that is out of the question. If 
they were to take a man into custody charged 
with any offence, no matter how serious the 
charges are, he would be at large in a few 
days. I have heard several instances, from 
captains of sailing transports, of the men, after 
having been on shore, coming off to the vessels 
in a state of insensibility, evidently produced 
by drugging." 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
describes the outrages of the English in such 
terms, that it is marvellous the Turks did not 
fly to arms to resent such insult. "When it is 
recollected the sacredness with which Turks, 
and all orientals, invest the decorum of females, 
and the sternness with which they insist upon a 
deferential and modest deportment to them, no 
person can wonder that the presence of the 
" infidels," as they might well call us, was 
hateful to them: — "Just at present the local 
interest here is limited to the daily and nightly 
brawls of British and French sailors, amongst 
themselves and with the peaceable inhabitants. 
These freaks have frightened away the Turkish 
women from the Christian portions of Constan- 
tinople. Formerly they might be seen, espe- 
cially on Fridays (the Turkish Sunday), in 
great numbers, crowding about the shops at 
Pera, or gathering in groups round any object 
that by its novelty excited their curiosity; 
whilst those of the upper classes used to make 
a drive through Pera streets quite the Sunday 
excursion. They have now almost wholly dis- 
appeared from the Christian suburbs — and no 
wonder. It Avas only last week that four 
sailors hoisted an unfortunate Turkish lady 
upon their brawny shoulders, and carried her 
in great glee and triumph from the centre of 
Galata to the great wooden bridge that spans 
the Golden Horn, in spite of her most earnest 
entreaties to be released. Finally, they let 
her fall, and fortunately she was not hurt. 
These kind of practical jokes are not relished. 
The Turks are furious at these proceedings, 
but swallow their wrath, in the knowledge of 
their helpless position. There is some talk of 
establishing a European police at Pera; it 
would be very well, as the Turkish oavasses 
do not much like interfering with their allies 
when the worse for liquor. There was a row 
at the theatre the other night, and several 
heads were broken." 

As the winter advanced, the pranks of the 
"Western sailors, and assassinations by Greeks 
increased ; although the French, always supe- 
rior to us in organisation, made arrangements 
to check excesses, and to bring to light the 
criminals whose daggers were so often steeped 
in the blood of the rough brave hearts that 
trusted to the treacherous race. Even when 
considerably repressed, the evils existed sufB.- 
ciently to endanger life, disturb the tranquillity 
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of the city, and shock every principle and pre- 
judice of the Osman race. A gentleman, whose 
mission to Turkey was of a religious nature, 
thus descvihes the moral aspect of the place 
when winter was expiring, and there was hope 
that the dark nights would not much longer 
afford obscurity to the wrong-doers : — ' ' Our 
intemperate habits are procuring contempt and 
hatred for us in the Turkish capital. British 
and Erench war vessels are there under repair, 
and the English and French sailors are drunken 
and riotous to such a degree, as proves not 
merely horrifying but dangerous to the sober 
and peaceful Turks. In their drunken quarrels 
heads are broken and windows smashed, and 
every feeling of decent propriety completely 
outraged. The Turkish women have been 
frightened away by their mad freaks from 
every quarter where the Christian populations 
abound. The old men shake their heads, and 
invoke explanations from Allah. The Turks 
are goaded to fury by their conduct, but are 
unwilling to deal hardly by their allies. The 
French and English authorities ought instantly 
to interfere. How dreadful ! The Cross, as 
represented by our blue jackets, must be exe- 
crated by the men of the Crescent." 

These things contributed much to the loss of 
that respect which had undoubtedly attended 
tie English name in the capital of the Turkish 
empire. The blunders and disorganisation 
which occurred before the eyes of the Turks, 
the treatment of the wounded and sick, the 
irreverent burial of the dead, the sufferings of 
the troops in the Crimea, the condition of ne- 
glect and misery iu which British ships brought 
the invalided thence to the Bosphorus, the 
tidings of government abuse in England, and, 
finally, of the fall of the Aberdeen cabinet 
amidst the execrations of the English people, 
led the inhabitants of Stamboul to believe that 
the days of England's greatness were numbered, 
and the last struggling light of her glory fast 
fading away. All eyes were turned to France ; 
the war was called the battle of the two em- 
perors — Napoleon and Nicholas : the Turks had 
ceased to hope for any advantage for them- 
selves ; whichever won — French or Euss, Latin 
or Greek — there seemed in their eyes only 
humiliation for the faith and the land of the 
prophet. England was considered as drawn 
into the war by the superior skill and power 
of the French emperor, who needed the assist- 
ance of her fleet. The prestige of her ambas- 
sador still continued, because his official power 
had become something like an institution of 
the country ; but his misconduct in reference 
to the Asiatic campaign, and his neglect of the 
sick in the hospitals of Scutari, lowered his 
personal influence. The Turks could not un- 
derstand how, after such things, he could con- 
tinue to represent the majesty of Great Britain, 



unless there were some new and inexplicable 
evil working at the root of English government 
and English greatness. 

The proposal for a Turkish contingent to 
increase the British army acted in opposite 
ways upon English influence. On the one 
hand, it was accepted as a proof of cordiality; 
and as the soldiers of England occupied the 
' first place in the lists of valour in the esteem 
of the Turk, he felt honoured by the proposal 
to rank with such. On the other hand, it was 
asked how could England be a great nation, 
and men be scarce ? Were not men the pride 
and wealth of an empire ? How could Eng- 
land be rich if poor in warriors ? France had 
not to resort to such means of gaining numbers 
for her legions ; was she not then greater than 
England ? Throughout all Asiatic, as well as 
European, Turkey, this train of reflection pre- 
sented itself to the minds of the Osmans. 
"Whatever the feelings excited, the sultan's 
government entered into a convention with 
that of Great Britain, empowering it to raise 
a military force of 20,000 men, to be employed 
in conjunction with the British army in the 
Crimea, or elsewhere, in the prosecution of the 
war to which the sultan was committed. It 
was intended to ofiicer these troops to some 
extent with experienced foreigners, and to a 
greater extent with gentlemen holding the 
commission of the Hon. East India Company. 
The work of raising these troops was not pro- 
secuted with good order, or an energetic spirit. 
DifS.oulties, some of which were foreseen, im- 
peded the object; but these were slowly but 
finally overcome, and the Turkish contingent 
was at last organised. The troops, however, 
were not, as at first proposed, entirely Turkish : 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians, and men of other 
nations joined the force; and in England it was 
openly recruited for, and a regular depot for 
recruits established at "Woolwich. The writer 
of these pages visited "Woolwich, from the in- 
terest he took in the undertaking, and felt in 
every respect disappointed in the character of 
the accessions there embodied. Mere " raw 
lads," taken from the lowest possible condition 
in life, and without much physical vigour, con- 
stituted the bulk of the gathering for the con- 
tingent at "Woolwich. Their conduct there was 
such as their appearance would lead a visitor 
to expect — brawls and outrages abounded, and 
some cowardly assaults were perpetrated by 
the stronger and bolder of the party upon the 
others. The foreign recruits for the contingent 
were generally morally and physically superior, 
although many of these also were not to be 
made a subject of boasting. On other pages of 
this History further notices of the Turkish 
contingent will be appropriately made. 

"While England was enlisting the Moham- 
medan subjects of the sultan, Eussia was enlist- 
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inghis Christian subjects. A Greek contingent 
was much more eagerly sought by Eussia than 
the Mussulman corps by Great Britain. Many 
Greeks found their way to Eussia, and en- 
tered tlie czar's service. Most of these were 
drafted off to the Crimea, according to their 
own desire — as they almost to a man volun- 
teered to be led at once against " the allies of 
Mohammed;" they could see the war only as 
one for their faith. About 4000 of these Greek 
volunteers were numbered among the rein- 
forcements which arrived for the defence of 
Sebastopol, during the severe weather which 
marked the opening of the year 1855. At 
Sebastopol they fought bravely. Among the 
volunteers for the sorties, Greeks were always 
prominent ; and many fell, both in the French 
and English trenches, fighting with all the 
desperation of a fanatical contempt of death. 
Armenians also entered into the czar's service, 
especially in Asia ; but they were for the most 
part serviceable as spies, commissaries, and 
civil agents, rather than soldiers, — seldom ex- 
hibiting the Crreek alacrity to meet the enemy. 
A deep depression marked the minds of the 
more thoughtful Turks, while rage and a burn- 
ing desire for revenge animated the more fanati- 
cal followers of " the prophet" — in consequence 
of the efforts made by the ministers of the 
Western powers to obtain concessions for the 
Christians, whose tone was insolent and offen- 
sive to the last degree. ITor could it be said 
that the Christians of any creed felt grateful 
to the West for interposition in their favour. 
They attributed any advantages which they 
derived, or were likely to derive, to Eussia ; 
because, had not Eussia gone to war for the 
disenthralment of the Greek church from the 
Mohammedan yoke, the Western nations would 
have made no efforts for their redemption. 
The French were especially urgent that "the 
Greek Catholics," and Franks, and Armenian 
proselytes to " the Western church," should 
have certain liberties guaranteed ; and our 
allies did not appear to be very particular as 
to the tone and temper in which their requests, 
or rather requisitions, were urged. A leading 
paper in Constantinople surprised and scan- 
dalised the adherents of " the prophet," by 
the following announcement in one of its 
issues : — " It is known that the construction 
of a new Christian church at Scutari, in Al- 
bania, has been authorised by a recent reso- 
lution of the Ottoman Porte. The following 
are the principal passages of the firman ad- 
dressed on this occasion to the Mussulman 
functionaries of the pashalio : — ' The Catholic 
population of the town of Scutari having 
implored my imperial permission to build a 
church in the interior of the city, in which 
they might perform divine service, I have 
issued in writing this sacred order granting 



that permission. It is useless to call to mind 
that the tranquillity and welfare of the sub- 
jects of my sublime Porte are one of the 
dearest objects of my imperial solicitude. I 
have, therefore, issued an order emanating 
from my imperial grace to all concerned, to 
afford due help and assistance in this work.' " 
It was not only on the subject of concession 
to the Christians that the Porte manifested 
an unwillingness to negotiate — this reluctance 
extended to the proposed conferences at Vienna 
for a treaty of peace. The Turks felt that all 
negotiations had somehow envied, of late years, 
in new concessions to the enemies of their 
religious ascendancy in their own empire, and 
territorial loss to the encroaching power which 
now waged a causeless war upon them. They 
also constantly referred to the case of the cele- 
brated Vienna note, when France and England 
fell into the Austrian trap, or else united with 
Austria to ensnare Turkey. They cherished 
vividly the recollection, that to the firmness of 
their own divan was to be attributed the escape 
of the empire from what would have proved a 
virtual surrender to Eussia. These memories 
and feelings so worked upon the mind of the 
Ottoman people, that public opinion was very 
adverse to any negotiations at all. They de- 
sired the allies not to interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of the empire in any way ; and they 
expected that if the integrity of the Turkish 
empire was an affair of European policy, that 
the war should be urged on, until Eussia, 
baffled and beaten, should sue for peace on the 
conditions which the allies were willing to 
vouchsafe. 

That these feelings should prevail was the 
more to be expected as the Danubian frontier 
was still in an unsatisfactory condition. Aus- 
tria held an armed occupation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, but oppressed and plundered the 
people, and did not prevent the Eussian troops 
from making infamous razzias across the Pruth. 
The Turkish troops had been prevented by 
Austria from pursuing the fugitive Eussians, 
and capturing, as they then would have been 
able to do, the strong positions on the Danube, 
where that river separates Bessarabia and 
the Dobrudscha. The Eussians made incur- 
sions across the Danube as well as the Pruth, 
and the Turkish territory of Bulgaria was 
harassed; while the sultan's provinces of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia were harried by Eussian 
bands, and plundered in legal form, and under 
pretence of protection, by Austrian generals. 
The Turkish authorities, meanwhile, took 
measures for maintaining a line of observation 
along the banks of the Danube. Troops were 
quartered at Sutcha, Matschin, Silistria, Eust- ■ 
chuk, Giurgevo, and Widdin, amounting to 
twenty- throe battalions of infantry, -while 
twenty-eight battalions were held in reserve 
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at Stumla; eleven batteries of artillery, and 
eiglit regiments of cavalry were allotted to 
this observation. Ismail Pasha, the hero of 
Kalafat, received the command of the army in 
Koumelia, assisted by Merze Said Pasha and 
Kel Hassan Pasha. Yaya Pasha and Achmet 
Pasha held the command in Bulgaria, at 
Shumla, and on the river frontier of Bessa- 
rabia. These arrangements were very effec- 
tual, as the Eussians were severely punished 
in several of their forays, called by themselves 
reconnaissances. The Journal de Constantinople 
published early in February several paragraphs 
similar to the following, showing the penalty 
paid by the Eussians for their temerity on the 
Danube, and proving the loyalty of the Danu- 
bian provinces to the sultan's throne : — " News 
has reached us by way of Matsohin and Braila, 
that the Eussian expeditionary corps in the 
Dobrudscha, wishing to force the passage of a 
river, has been beaten, with heavy loss, after 
a combat of some hours, by the rearguard of 
Yaya Pasha, and that it has already crossed 
the Danube at Tultscha and Ismail. For the 
last four or five days all the Turkish forces at 
Braila and the neighbourhood, under the com- 
mand of Achmet Pasha, have been leaving, in 
order to cross the Danube at Gouva-Yalonitza 
over to the right bank. At the very pressing 
request of Yaya Pasha, Prince Stirbey has 
caused to be purchased and sent on to Eust- 
cliuk and Silistria 650 draught osen and buf- 
faloes for conveying the baggage of the Turkish 
army. This is a great saorifioe in the present 
exhausted state of the country, which has lost 
100,000 head of horned cattle through the forced 
exactions of the Eussians. Prince Stirbej', de- 
sirous as ever of proving Ids devotion to the 
cause of his sovereign, acceded without the 
least hesitation to the demand of Yaya Pasha." 

The Turkish expedition to Eupatoria, under 
the command of Omar Pasha, produced a good 
effect upon the military spirit of the country. 
The insults to which the Tunisian and other 
Islam soldiery were subjected in the Crimea, 
over since the battle of Balaklava, had stung 
the heart of the whole people ; for the strangest 
exaggerations of the ill-usage visited upon them 
by the Giaours, were circulated through Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey. General expec- 
tation was now entertained, that, under the 
auspices of Omar, in the new expedition, feats 
of arms redounding to the glory of the old 
Osmanli name would be performed. 

Among the incidents which created much 
uneasiness at Constantinople, was the fire at 
the French hospital. Some of the patients, 
it was alleged, were buried or suffocated ; and 
the French authorities, by hushing the matter 
up, stimulated public curiosity, and caused 
many exaggerated rumours to be put into cir- 
culation. The truth was, no loss of life took 
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place, although severe injuries were received. 
It was an exciting scene when the flames, 
gaining ascendancy, enveloped the building, 
and the Turkish and French soldiers exposed 
themselves bravely to danger in order to secure 
the invalids, who had to be borne away during 
a night of piercing cold, and deep darkness, to 
the asj'lums opened to receive them. The 
Turks, ever mindful of the dead, bent their 
way fearlessly through the flames, and carried 
off some bodies of French soldiers who had 
recently died. This circumstance gave rise to 
the report of more than twenty invalids hav- 
ing been burned in their beds. There were 
500 sick unable to do anything for their own 
removal when the fire burst forth — a know- 
ledge of this fact carried a thrill of horror 
through the whole population, Turk and 
Frank, and stimulated the energies of all 
who took part in the rescue. It was very 
generally remarked as singular, that the French, 
so orderly and accustomed to precise method 
in their organisations, should have been the 
cause and the chief victims of three great fires 
since the landing at Gallipoli : namely, the 
fire at Varna, which nearly destroyed the town 
where were the allied head-quarters; that at 
the arsenal, in which a vast store of provi- 
sions for the French army were consumed; 
and this at the hospital. Our allies did not 
allow these losses to incommode them, their 
habits of organisation and dispatch in all 
military matters came to their aid : wherever 
an open space could be found at Constantinople 
sheds were run up, and converted into stores 
or hospitals, and the strictest economy was 
united with perfect subordination and exten- 
sive efiioiency. In these respects the English 
suffered in Constantinople, as everywhere else 
during the campaign; a correspondent of the 
Times, writing at the beginning of March, ob- 
serves : — " This capital has few large build- 
ings, except those belonging to the government, 
and those are required more than ever by the 
Turks themselves. "VYe have had for months 
a ship of 1100 tons in harbour used as a naval 
store, at a cost of nearly SOs. per ton per month, 
or about £16,000 a-year. This sum would pay 
for the erection of iron stores large enough to 
contain a hundred times as much beef and pork 
as can be held by the Canterbury. The ground 
might easily be obtained from the Turks, and 
the materials used, after serving all purposes 
during the war, would be worth nearly their 
original price after it is over. Constantinople 
must be the heart of the great system of war- 
fare in the East, and, unless preparations be 
made for the convenient and effective trans- 
action of business and reception of troops and 
supplies here, it cannot be doubted but that 
confusion will prevail at every spot where the 
war may be actually carried on." 
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The Erencli obtained better sites for their 
stores, hospitals, and camps throughout the war. 
This seems especially to have been the case 
in reference to hospitals. A writer, cognisant 
of the facts, thus discussed it in a leading Lon- 
don periodical : — " The two stations of Scutari 
and Kulali are most conyeniently situate for 
the transport of wounded and sick from the 
vessels to the hospital, and are also far removed 
from the close and tobacco-laden atmosphere of 
Pera. But the inconvenience which results 
from their being placed on the opposite shore 
of an arm of the sea, liable to sudden squalls 
at all times, and in winter almost impassable, 
is more than equivalent to these advantages. 
The officers who have the management of our 
hospitals are obliged to have recourse to a 
miserable caique whenever they wish to con- 
sult with the authorities on this side of the 
water; for, though a steamer has been esta- 
blished to ply across, it is not suited to the 
necessities of men who may be detained for 
an unlimited time, or summoned at a moment's 
notice to make the journey. The consequence 
is, that the British authorities are accustomed 
to do as much business as possible in a single 
visit, and, with the exception of the naval 
oflBcers and a few belonging to regiments just 
arrived, very few of our countrymen are to 
be met with within the limits of the capital. 
The Erenoh, however, are to be found every- 
where, and their tasteful uniforms add much 
to the liveliness of the streets on a fine day, 
which, in this changeful climate, may be 
expected occasionally even in the depth of 
winter." 

As it is necessary to give some information 
concerning our hospitals, in addition to what 
our last chapters on that subject contained, it 
can no where be more appropriately introduced 
than in a chapter on Turkey. The following 
letter was written by a medical officer, and it 
is interesting, as affording not only additional 
light as to the state of the sick and wounded, 
but as to the spirit subsisting in the early 
months of 1855 between the Turks and 
British. The letter is dated Constantinople, 
the 14th of Eebruary, 1855 : — "I came down 
here with sick and wounded. I was asked to 
take charge of some of them. I consented, 
and 110 cases of fever, cholera, and dysentery, 
in every stage of weakness or prostration, were 
placed in my hands. Tou have no conception 
of the horrors of a ship full of such cases. 
We throw overboard daily three or four dead 
bodies. We have sick and dead in every regi- 
ment, particularly the unfortunate 63rd. I 
recognised many of them as Dublin carmen. 
Often have I given them sixpence for a set 
down, or threepence to bring me to Sandy- 
mount. 'Do you want a car, your honour?' 
and ' One seat here, sir,' are to them now for- 



gotten words. The regiment is quite broken up. 
Nine hundred came to the Crimea, but when 
we left only forty could muster — 660 gone for 
ever — fine brave fellows ! These forty have 
been ordered to leave the camp, and it is said 
that the officers will be drafted into other 
regiments. It is extraordinary how one be- 
comes accustomed to horrid sights and dread- 
ful stories. Everywhere one goes dead or 
djdng horses offend the eyes and nose. Such 
also is the case at Varna, where the camp was. 
The dogs and vultures are busy at- work, tear- 
ing away at the carcasses, revelling in their 
revolting carnival ; but I wish we had more 
of them with sharp appetites, that they might 
eat up the horses as quickly as they die. I 
saw William Eussell, the Times' correspondent; 
he is a very agreeable fellow, full of fun, 
wit, and manliness. We brought here some 
Turks and some Eussians who had deserted ; 
our men could not endure the Turks. They 
would not allow them to sleep in the room in 
which they slept ; but they at once fraternised 
with the Eussians. This feeling against the 
Turk is countenanced by the officers, many of 
whom act in a very unkind manner to the 
poor creatures. I saw Omar Pasha at Yarna. 
When he came to Balaklava he was greatly 
enraged at seeing the Turkish soldiers com- 
pelled by the allies to act as beasts of bur- 
den. I have always found the Turks civil 
and obliging. Do not credit the opinion that 
they are not brave. The crescent has waved 
as boldly and triumphantly in the battle as the 
banner of France or England." 

A week later Miss Nightingale wrote to the 
London Times, and Mrs. Bracebridge to the 
Messrs. Cuthbert, in connection with the sup- 
plies sent to the hospitals. Both letters are 
dated Scutari. 

" Miss Nightingale presents her compliments 
to the editor of the Times, and begs that he 
will allow her to acknowledge, in its columns, 
a few of the presents from the benevolent 
which she has received. The greater number 
have been sent anonymously, or referred to in 
letters which it is not possible to connect with 
letters received months previously. Messrs. 
Cuthbert have announced sixty-eight tons of 
goods by the Harlequin, not yet arrived, and 
goods are invoiced by the Grmsus, Ka/rnac, Le- 
lanon, Chester, Snoiodon, Sollander, Amity, 
Stately, &c. — vessels not yet in the harbour of 
Constantinople. 

"Packages have been received from Mrs. 
Portal, 3, Wilton Place; Mrs. Eice, High 
Street, Croydon, shirts and old linen; Mrs. 
Williams, Eue de Pont Neuf, Nice Maritime, 
list shoes and linen ; Mrs. Eindley, Easterhill, 
and Mrs. Maolath, Daldown, Lanarkshire; 
Lady Manners, Dowager Lady Napier, Mrs. 
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Jodsell, Mrs. Gundry, of Hyde; collection — 
Miss Capell, Eloore, near "Weedon ; friends of 
Captain May, of the brig Star of Sunderland ; 
the ladies round Wakefield, and Mr. Smyth, 
Heath HaU ; Eaton Eectory ; Coleshill, "VVar- 
wickshire; Atherstone, "Warwickshire; Colo- 
nel Napier, Portsmouth; H. Baker & Co., 
Ill, New Bond Street; Mrs. De Berfor and 
Mrs. Billings, 16, St. Germains Place, Black- 
heath ; collected by Captain and Mrs. Balfour, 
Blaokheath, books, linen, shirts, stockings, and 
bandages; ladies of Needham Market, collected 
by/ Miss E. Diggins, linen, tracts, sundries ; 
Brighton, one piece of flannel, pillows, jerseys, 
linen, &c. ; Mrs. Dennett, Worthing, shirts 
and sheets, fifty pocket-handkerchiefs, books, 
tapes, thread and pins, &c. ; Eichmond, Surrey ; 
Dr. Bullar, warm clothing, contributed by the 
ladies of Southampton, thirty-six pUlows, cam- 
phor, and five parcels of lozenges; Edward 
May, Esq., Mrs. 'William White, Newport; 
Mrs. Pennington, books; J. Danks, Esq., Sher- 
wood Hall, Nottingham ; Dr. Beddingfleld, 
lint and bandages ; Mrs. Eawlinson ; Eoyal 
Hotel, Bodmin, Cornwall; Miss Catt, West 
Street, Brighton; D. G. Douglass, South- 
ampton, a tin of arrowroot ; collection by Mr. 
Bell and Mrs. Baillie ; two dozen old Marsala, 
London, anonymous ; Mrs. Eoot, Alderbury 
House, Salisbury ; two bales from Bonchurch ; 
X. Y. Z., 45, Baker Street, Portman Square, 
a box containing shirts, stockings, a cheese, 
preserves, potatoes, onions, stationery, books, 
camphor, &c. ; Shurmacher, pillows, preserves, 
flannel shirts, sheets, shirts, comforters, &c." 



Scutari Hospital, Feb. 22. 

"Deab Sirs, — ^Will you be so kind as to 
announce that the Uoffle, Army and Navy, 
Burham, Teneriffe, and other ships have arrived 
here, with numerous packages and gifts of the 
benevolent for Scutari ? 

"Her majesty's gifts came in the Eagle. 
Mr. Gamble sent a large assortment of potted 
meat. A celebrated wine-merchant (name con- 
cealed) thirty dozen of port. Messrs. Gardener 
and Co., of Palermo, fifty boxes of lemons and 
fifty boxes of oranges, for the sick and wounded, 
and the same to the Prenoh. 

"We must tax our friends' patience as to 
acknowledging particular cases. Many have 
lately been found by Mr. Barber in Custom 
House and merchants' stores, and sent over, 
but some are gone to Bordeaux, and some are 
lost. By another post I wUl acknowledge a 
large number. Many cannot be acknowledged, 
as we have no means of comparing packages 
with letters received long ago. 

" Yours obediently, 

" H. Beacebeidse." 

" Messrs, <Jttthbert." 



In a publication written by one of the lady 
nurses, the state of the hospitals in Turkey is 
given at a still later period. This lady acknow- 
ledges the services and ability of Mr. Stowo, 
who succeeded Mr. Macdonald in the adminis- 
tration of the 'Times' Fund. Mr. Stowe went 
to the Crimea for the reasons assigned by this 
lady, and perished there, a victim to the cruelty 
of the medical stafl: of the army. His loss at 
that juncture was a serious one to the army, and 
brands with barbarity and selfishness the men 
and the measures by which he met with so de- 
plorable an end. The lady nurse writes : — "We 
applied to Mr. Stowe, the Times' commissioner, 
for brushes and combs, and many other articles 
we required for the men. He sent them imme- 
diately. We gladly availed ourselves of his 
offer to give us any help we required from the 
Times' Fund, and we can thankfully bear wit- 
ness to numberless comforts and necessaries 
supplied by the fund to the sick. Mr. Stowe 
appeared a person admirably suited for his 
post. He visited the hospital constantly and 
thoroughly, gaining a complete insight into its 
working. There were other visitors to the 
hospital, who paid their visits once a fortnight 
or so, attended by a long train of authorities; 
and though doubtless it was meant for the best, 
yet it seemed impossible for these to gain such 
a knowledge of the real wants of the hospitals 
as a man who came and went at any hour and 
without observation. Great was my astonish- 
ment on being told one day by a distinguished 
person, that the Times' commissioner was a 
' dangerous person.' I made no answer to the 
remark. Living, as we then were, amid scenes 
of sickness and death, tending the wasted forms 
of those whom want and neglect had brought 
to this dire extremity — seeing, as we hourly 
did, the flower of the British army cut down 
in the prime of their youth and strength, my 
heart was too sick and weary to enter into any 
controversy about the authorities and the Times' 
commissioner. I only knew, one let the men 
die for want of things — the other provided 
them ; the one tallced, and the other acted. I 
could not help thinking that I oai'ed not where 
the things came from, so that they did come 
somehow. So I went straight to the ' dan- 
gerous person,' who was pacing up and down 
the barrack-yard, with an air as if he cared 
very little what people thought of him, and 
laid a list of our present wants before him. 
' These things are promised,' I said, ' but we 
shall have to wait very long for them, even if 
we do get them at all.' Mr. Stowe wrote them 
down in his note- book, and by that time the 
next day they were on the spot. This energy 
was one of Mr. Stowe's characteristics. A 
thing once mentioned to him he never forgot, 
and never rested till it was done. He was 
particularly anxious on the subject of washing. 
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It was a great evil, but at that time there was 
no remedy. Mr. Stowe asked if we thought 
washing-machines from England would be 
useful; but we told him there would be no 
place to put them in, and then the plan would 
require much superintendence, for which we 
had no time to spare. We had not even time 
to search into the full extent of the abuse 
itself. However, his attention having been 
once called to it, he never lost sight of it. If 
Mr. Stowe had lived to return to Constantinople, 
he would have found Xulali much improved 
in that as well as in all other respects. The 
last visit Mr. Stowe paid us was when the 
fruit was just coming into season, strawberries 
especially. "We told him how the men longed 
for them, and he gave us leave to gather as 
many as we wanted. The new purveyor-in- 
chief being .then in office, Mr. Stowe seemed to 
feel his services were no longer wanted to the 
same extent. He said he knew Mr. Eobertson 
would see that every requisite was furnished, 
and that matters would soon be on a different 
footing. He went to the camp, and among 
the many who regretted the untimely death of 
one so talented were some at Kulali, who will 
ever remember his untiring exertions in his 
country's cause, his extreme courtesy, and the 
kind and friendly manner in which he cheered 
on the sinking hearts that had struggled 
through that time of misfortune." 

The earthquake at Broussa, by which such 
physical injury was inflicted, produced a great 
sensation in the Turkish empire. Both Turks 
and Christians regarded it as an omen. The 
superstitious of every creed are apt to connect 
great national calamities as portents "of war, 
and the downfall of states and empires. It 
was so in the present case: the Mohammedans 
revived every faded prophecy of the ultimate 
downfall of their dominion which had ever 
gained currency among them ; and the Chris- 
tians considered the event as the indication of 
the speedy and violent dissolution of the 
Turkish empire. Events which produce these 
strong moral impressions among a people should 
never be overlooked by the historian, even if 
trivial in themselves. The earthquake at 
Broussa was, however, a terrible calamity, 
although exaggerated by the reports which 
readied "Western Europe. At the instant the 
first great shock was felt at Constantinople, 
Broussa was shaken to its foundations ; in a 
few seconds after a portion of the town was 
demolished, and 300 inhabitants buried be- 
neath the ruins. The shock lasted about forty 
seconds; the oscillations came from the south- 
east, and were rapid and short. The city was 
partly surrounded by a wall which was erected 
by the early Ottoman princes, who held their 
court there " before Adrianople had been raised 
to an equality with the old capital." This 



wall was thick and solid, and many of the 
poorer classes built their houses against it for 
economy and support. It swayed to and fro 
for several seconds, like a tree bending to the 
storm, during which the weaker portions of 
the upper part gave way, falling through the 
mierable dwellings beneath it ; but when the 
last oscillation came, which ended the shock, 
a great portion of the wall all round fell at 
once, and scores of houses, and their inhabi- 
tants, were instantly crushed. The houses of 
the more opulent classes were much dilapi- 
dated, and many of these persons were bruised 
and mutilated, but the loss of life was wholly, 
or nearly so, among the poor. The mosques, 
125 in number, were to a considerable extent 
demolished; of those not totally destroyed, 
scarcely a minaret remained ; and not a single 
public building of any sort entirely escaped. 
A silk factory fell at the first shook, in which 
sixty females were working — all were killed. 
The people of the Turkish capital were in 
great trepidation after the sensation of the 
shocks there, as the universal expectation was, 
that the hour for its downfall had come, and 
that with it the glory of the once proud empire 
of Othman would sink for ever. The Turks 
besought Allah and the prophet that it should 
not be so, and that any visitation of their anger 
should be confined to the infidels; the Chris- 
tians were suppliant to the Virgin, and all the 
saints, that the ruin might be speedy to the 
followers of the false prophet, and to heretics, 
but tliat the orthodox believers might be spared ! 
Several shocks were felt at Constantinople for 
two days after the fearful visitation at Broussa, 
and the apprehensions and devotions of the 
inhabitants, both believers and unbelievers, 
were both very much enlivened. "Whatever 
might be thought by the superstitious, the 
Turkish empire, in Asia more especially, was 
everywhere disturbed, and the British govern- 
ment did not seem aware of the magnitude of 
the peril, or of the well- concatenated efforts of 
Eussia. 

It was bitterly remarked by an able reviewer 
of public affairs in the columns of the Christian 
Weekly News — "Whilst our oligarchy look with 
monstrous fatuity upon the break-down of our 
military organisation, and the shortcomings of 
our representative institutions — whilst, in the 
midst of unprecedented perils, the government 
of this country is carrying on the jogtrot of rou- 
tine and red-tape policy, the autocrat displays 
a feverish activity, and prepares for a gigantic 
effort, which Turkey and the whole East must 
feel. Untrammelled by bureaucratic pedantry, 
he throws to the winds all scruples in the 
choice of means. At home, in holy Eussia, 
he brings into action the rudest fanaticism of 
his orthodox serfs. Around the frontiers of 
his empire he prepares the materials for a 
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universal Eastern commotion. He works witli 
unremitting activity for a convulsion of all the 
countries in the -vicinity of the Caspian, the 
Ganges, and the Danube. On the banks of the 
Tigris the flame of revolt, lighted by Russian 
hands, has already burst forth against Turkish 
rule. In Independent Tartary, Muscovite in- 
fluence grows apace. The seditions of Cabul 
and Candahar appear to be the prelude only of 
pro-Russian movements against the adja,cent 
British territory. In European Turkey the 
surprising activity of Greco-Solavonian emis- 
saries prepares a resumption of the Hellenist 
disturbances of last year. And, in the presence 
of these vast machinations of the czar, we still 
allow oixrselves to be amused with idle diplo- 
matic gossip respecting the four points, and 
other hollow schemes of peace ! Looking to 
Asia we find, at this moment, invasion and 



revolt. In Kurdistan, those nomadic tribes 
inhabiting the territory between the south- 
eastern slopes of the Armenian highlands, the 
Tigris, and the Zagros mountains, have ever 
been unmanageable subjects of the Porto. 
Though confessors of Islamism, they never 
scruple to disavow the sovereignty of Turkey. 
The diplomacy of St. Petersburg has taken 
advantage of this disposition at the present 
juncture; for the Russian high road to Bagdad 
lies through the land of the Kurds. Command- 
ing this position, the czar could outflank the 
Turkish force in Asia, and interpose his own 
armies between it and the Dardanelles. Arme- 
nia is at the czar's mercy, or nearly so; and 
everywhere in Asiatic Turkey his name is feared, 
and the authority of the sultan slighted. A 
great moral earth quake upheaves the still vast an d 
once mighty empire of the sultan and padishaw." 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

ALLIANCE OF SARDINIA WITH THE COALITION AGAINST EUSSIA. 

" 'Tis sweet 
AVheii tlie voice of man lies liush'd, subdued, 
To hear thy mountain voice, so rude, 
Break silence." — Uallads of Ireland. 



The diplomacy of the early months of 1855 
was particularly dry and uninteresting, except 
to those who love to study human nature in 
the intrigues of the governments of states. 
The conduct and policy of Sardinia was not 
marked by the tricks to which Russia and the 
German powers resorted. There was a frank- 
ness and nobleness about it to the lasting- 
honour of that gallant little kingdom. Imme- 
■ diately upon the opening of the new year, the 
desire of Sardinia to enter the alliance against 
Russia assumed a practical shape, and it was 
proclaimed to the world that her army would 
be united to the armies of the allies against the 
common foe. On the 26th of January, " the 
act of acceptation," on the accession of his 
majesty the king of Sardinia to the convention 
of the 10th of April, 1854, was signed and 
ratified on the 4th of March. The basis of the 
alliance of the Western powers with Sardinia 
was not the treaty of the 2nd of December, in 
which Austria principally figured, but the con- 
vention of the 10th of the preceding April, 
which appeared in oui; columns in its appro- 
priate place.* In the Moniteur of the 10th of 
March the- following appeared:— "His majesty 

* The fifth article of the convention is so short, and so 
necessary to the clearness of the narrative, that it is here 
subjoined: — "Their majesties the queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the emperor 
of the French, -will readily admit into their alliance, in 
order to co-operate for the proposed object, such of the 
other powers of Europe as may be desirous of becoming 
parties to it." 



the King of Sardinia having acceded to the 
convention concluded at London on the 10th of 
April, 1854, and our envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to his said majestj'- 
having, in virtue of our full powers and in our 
name, accepted the said accession, the respec- 
tive ratifications were exchanged at Turin on 
the 4th of the present month of March; and, 
in consequence, the said act of acceptation of 
the accession and the military convention con- 
cluded between France and Great Britain and 
Sardinia will receive full and entire execution." 
The minister* of the French marine addressed 
at the same time the following circular to all 
the commanders-in-chief of the French naval 
forces, and to the captains of ships of war at 
sea : — " Sardinia, by a treaty signed on the 
26th ult., having acceded to the treaty of 
alliance concluded on the 10th of April, 1854, 
between France and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman empire, now finds 
herself at war with Russia. Tou will, con- 
sequently, have to extend in future to the 
Sardinian navy the support and kind otHces 
you are bound to render the French and Eng- 
lish navies ; and when you chance to meet 
ships of war of his majesty the king of Sardinia, 
you will concert measures, and establish with 
their commanders the same relations of intimacy 
as with the commanders of the ships of war of 
her majesty the queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain. Please to acknowledge the 
receipt of this circular." 
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The English government published docu- 
ments so similar that their quotation is unneces- 
sary. The Sardinian government issued two state 
papers in connection with these transactions 
remarkable for their perspicacity, and a certain 
exalted tone of feeling. On the 4th of March 
the Piedmontese Gazette, in an extraordinary 
number of the day, published the manifesto of 
His Majesty Victor Emanuel II : — 

Turin, March 4, 1855. 

Foe. a long time Europe has regarded with just and 
jealous suspicion the continual aggrandisement of Eussia, 
the progressive application of that system which Peter 
the Great inaugurated, more naturalised in the nation 
perhaps than in the Muscovite sovereigns, and tending 
■with all the forces, visible and invisible, to the conquest 
of Constantinople, not as a final end, hut as a beginning 
and step to new and more unmeasured ambitions. 

These projects of Russia, subversive of the equilibrium 
of Europe, threatening to the liberties of peoples and the 
independence of nations, never revealed themselves, per- 
haps, so clearly as in the unjust invasion of the Danubian 
provinces, and in the diplomatic acts preceding and fol- 
lowing it. It was with good right, then, that France and 
England, after a long and useless attempt at means of 
conciliation, had recourse to aiTus to support the Ottoman 
empire against the aggressions of its powerful neighbour. 

On the solution of the oriental question depend the 
destinies, not immediate, but future, of Europe, and of 
Asia, and, more directly aud proximately, of those states 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea, which cannot thei-efore 
remain indifferent spectators of a struggle in which their 
own vital interests are concerned, which will determine 
whether they remain free and independent, or become 
vassals, in fact if not in name, of the colossal Russian 
empire. 

The justice of the cause espoused by the generous de- 
fenders of the Sublime Porte, the considerations which 
tell so powerfully always on the heart of the king, of the 
dignity and of the national independence, have deter- 
mined his majesty the Ki.ng of Sardinia, after the formal 
invitation which he has received from the two great 
"Western powers, to accede, by the act of the 12th of last 
January, to tlie alliance, offensive and defensive, stipu- 
lated on the 10th of April, 1834, between their majesties 
the Emperor of the French and the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. But before that 
act received the indispensable completion by the exchange 
of ratifications — before, therefore, it could in any way be 
put in execution, the Emperor Nicholas, lamentmg, with 
language not devoid of bitterness, that the rights of na- 
tions had been violated by ns by having (as he supposed) 
without previous declaration of war sent an expedition to 
the Crimea — accusing the king, besides, of ingratitude in 
having forgotten the ancient proofs of friendship and 
sympathy given by Russia to Sardinia — hastens himself 
to declare war. 

"Without stopping at the supposed violation of the rights 
of nations, which could only be an error of the Chancery, 
we will observe that, with the ancient memories of 
friendly correspondence passed between the predecessors 
of his imperial m.ijesty and those of his Sardinian ma- 
jesty, the emperor might have compared other more 
rL'rent and personal recollections of his own behaviour for 
tlie last eight years towards the kings Carlo Alberto and 
Vittorio Emanuele Secondo. But, first of all, he should 
Ijavc persuaded himself that his m.-ijcsty approached this 
alliance not through forgetfulness of ancient friendships, 
nor through resentment for recent offences, but from the 
firm conviction of being imperiously driven to it, both by 
the general interests of Europe and the particular in- 
terests of that nation whose destinies Divine Providence 
has committed to him ; and it is therefore that, in taking 
part in a serious war, the king never doubts the answer to 
his appeal from the old faith of his beloved people, the 
bravery of his soldiers, confiding, as he confides, in the 
protection of that God who in the course of eight centu- 
ries has so often supported the monarchy of Savoy in 



severe trials, and" guided it to glorious successes. His 
majesty is secure in the conviction of having done his 
duty, nor will so many severe and cruel afflictions dimi- 
nish his resolution and constancy in the defence, with all 
his power, against all aggressions whatsoever on the 
sacred interests of the people and the imprescriptible 
rights of the crown. 

"While the king desires that the negotiations for peace 
already initiated in the city of Vienna may be successful, 
in fulfilment, however, of the obligations contracted 
towards France, England, and Turkey, he has ordered 
the undersigned minister to declare, in virtue of the 
abovementioned act of accession, his land and sea forces 
to be in a state of war with the Russian empire. 

The undersigned declares, besides, the orders of his 
majesty that the exequatur accorded to the Russian con- 
suls in the royal states should be revoked ; the property 
and persons of Russian subjects nevertheless to be scru- 
pulously respected, and a competent term accorded to 
Russian ships to leave Sardinian ports. 

C. Cavour, the president of tlie Council, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

At the same time, the Sardinian government 
issued the following circular to the foreign 
ministers accredited to its own court, and to its 
own agents abroad : — 

Sir, — I have the honour to transmit herewith some 
copies of the manifesto by which the government of his 
majesty the King "of Sardinia, in the name of the king, 
declares war to his majesty the Emperor of Russia. 

When the treaty of alliance of the 10th of April, 1854, 
between France and England was officially communi- 
cated to. Sardinia, the government of the king, while 
recognising the right and duty of the great Western 
powers to oppose the invasions of Russia, and to defend 
the Ottoman empire against unjust aggression — while 
openly declaring that its most lively sympathies were 
with the cause which France and England had gene- 
rously undertaken to defend — thought it right, never- 
theless, to abstain for the moment from availing itself of 
the stipulated reserve in the 6th article of the treaty. 

Now, however, the war has taken such considerable 
proportions in the East and in the Baltic, and the whole 
world has been able to convince itself thaf the question 
which agitates the East is a European question, all agree 
in recognising that if the great powers have a more direct 
interest in it, the states of the second order are no less 
menaced in their commerce, and, what is more, in their 
independence, by the ambitious projects of Russia. The 
moment is arrived, then, to oppose to those vast means 
of action of which she can dispose, and to the enormous 
advantages of her geographical position, the united efforts 
of the powers who, devoid of all ambitious thoughts, only 
aspire to ward off dangers which later might be unavoid- 
able, and to assure the triumph of the eternal principles 
of justice and equity. 

These considerations have determined his majesty the 
King of Sardinia to accept the invitation addressed to 
him by their majesties the Emperor of the French and 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to accede to the treaty of the 10th of April, 1854. 
The act of accession, as well as the two conventions 
refening to it, having been signed on the 26th of January 
last, and ratified this day, his majesty, in consequence 
of the stipulations therein contained, now declares war 
to Russia. 

His majesty has not seen without painful surprise that 
while the act of accession, unratified, had not yet any 
absolute legal value, and wiis in no ways executorj', the 
Emperor Nicholas, by a note of Count Nesselrode's, and 
in language full of bitterness, taking the initiative in 
hostilities, has accused him of violating the rights of 
nations, by sending an expedition to the Crimea without 
a previous declaration of war, and reproached him with 
forgetfulness of the marks of friendship shown in past 
times by Russia to Sardinia. 

Concerning the pretended violation of the rights of 
nations, it is sufficient to compare the date of Count Nes- 
selrode's circular (5th (17th) of January last) with that 
of the ratification of the act of accession (4th of March), 
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to be convinced of the aatonisliing flippancy -with -wMch 
the chancellor of the Eussian empire has advanced so 
grave an accusation, and which is so inappropriate to 
the princes of Savoy, and, above all, to a monarch to 
■whom the voice of the whole people has accorded the title 
of loyal. 

As to the reproach of ingratitude, the Emperor Nicho- 
las, instead of recalling the marks of friendship which 
two of his predecessors formerly showed towards Sardinia, 
ought to have recollected that in 1848, without any per- 
sonal motive, he withdrew his minister from the court of 
Turin, and hastily sent the Sardinian representative at 
St, Petersburg his passports ; that in 18i9 he refused to 
receive the letter of notification of the accession to the 
throne of King Victor Emanuel II., a refusal highly inju- 
rious, which finds few precedents in the history of diplo- 
macy, and which appears to indicate, on the part of the 
czar, the strange pretension to interfere in our interior 
affairs, afieoting not to recognise the transformation, not 
revolutionary, but legal, which had been made in our poli- 
tical institutions. 

After having added these short explanations, in order 
to place the conduct of the king our august sovereign in 
its true light, and on referring to the motives exhibited 
in the accompanying manifesto, I beg you to transmit a 
copy of the present despatch to the minister of foreign 
affairs of the government to which you are accredited ; 
and I beg you to receive, sir, the renewed assurances of 
my very distinguished consideration. 

C. Cavoub. 

Almost contemporaneous with those publi- 
cations by the cabinet of Turin, the court of 
Russia issued the following declaration of war 
in the form of a circular to other courts.: — 

8t. Petersburg, Feb. 17. 

The court of will, we doubt not, share the opinion 

of the emperor upon the policy of his majesty the Xing of 
Sardinia, at a moment when that sovereign, without any 
ostensible motive, without any legitimate cause of com- 
plaint, and without even the shadow of the smallest in- 
fringement upon the direct interests of his country, has 
placed at the disposal of England a corps d^armee of 
15,000 men for the invasion of the Crimea. In taking 
this step the Sardinian government appears to have left 
it to the care of the public journals to warn us of an 
aggression which it has not thought fit to justify by a 
declaration of war. We understand the motive of this 
silence. 

The court of Turin, we admit it, would have had some 
difficulty in conciliating its policy with the national 
sentiment of its country ; it would have experienced 
equal difficulty in making its present conduct harmonise 
with the ancient souvenirs of the house of Savoy. In 
consulting the annals of its history, it might cite the 
incident of a Eussian army crossing the Alps ; but, it is 
true, it was to defend Piedmont, and not to invade it. In 
the councils of the cabinets of Europe, in the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, of glorious memory, it is again Eus- 
sia who lent her faithful support to the independence of 
Sardinia, when the house of Savoy was reinstated on the 
throne of its ancestors. Must we finally recall to mind 
that, at the same period, if Genoa was re-united to the 
kingdom of Sardinia, it is because the imperial cabinet 
recognised the necessity of assuring at the same time the 
commercial prosperity and the greatness of the country 
which the arms of Eussia had contributed to deliver from 
a foreign yoke ? To-day, sinldng in oblivion the lessons 
of the past, the court of Turin is about to direct against 
us, from that self-same port of Genoa, a hostile enter- 
prise, which Eussia has the conscientious satisfaction of 
knowing was not provoked by her. 

The attitude thus assumed by Sardinia, without a formal 
declaration of war, as we have stated, would make us 
doubt what name we ought to give to the auxiliary troops 
destined to invade our frontiers under the flagofacountry 
with which we have hitherto been living in peace. How- 
ever, if the court of Turin loses sight of the principles 
and customs consecrated by the law of nations, as the 
immutable rule of the international relations of states, 



the emperor, for his part, is resolved to observe them. 
With this intention, his imperial majesty feels it incum- 
bent upon him to declare that peace is de jure and de 
facto broken by this flagrant act of hostility, the whole 
blame of which recoils upon the Sardinian government. 
We leave it to bear the entire responsibility thereof, in 
the face of the opinion of its country, and of all Europe. 

It behoves especially the allied powers to appreciate the 
conduct of the court of Sardinia, when it has deemed it 
opportune and loyal to turn its arms against us at the 
very moment when the imperial cabinet entered into a 
deliberation at Yienna, destined to open the path to the 
re-establishment of peace. 

The wishes which tend towards the accomplishment of 
that work of pacification seem to have been strangely 
misunderstood by the cabinet of Turin. In fact, whilst 
the governments of Central Europe wisely interposed 
their legitimate authority to prevent one of the belli- 
gerent powers from recruiting its legions in the states 
who insist on having their neutrality respected, the Sar- 
dinian government, less. chary of the blood of Italy, con- 
sents to pour it out for a cause foreign to the political and 
religious interests of its nation. For, in good faith, it 
cannot be pretended that by unfolding her banner by the 
side of the Crescent, Sardinia fancies she at all serves the 
cause of Christianity. Nor can it be affirmed that she 
seeks to defend the weak against the strong when she 
joins her arms to those of France and England. 

It is this latter power, if we are rightly informed, 
which takes the Sardinian troops under its command — 
we will not say in its pay, as we wish to abstain from 
wounding the national feelings of a country with which, 
to our regret, we are about to be at war. 

Notwithstanding this necessitj-, the emperor will still 
afford protection to the private interests of Sardinian 
subjects, who entertain ancient commercial relations with 
Eussia. They shall not suffer from the errors of their 
government. They are at liberty to remain in the em- 
pire in all security, under the protection of our laws, as 
long as they do not infringe them. But the Sardinian 
flag will henceforth cease to enjoy the prerogatives ac- 
corded solely to the mercantile navy of neutral states. A 
term shall be fi.xed for the departure of Sardinian vessels 
that may be actually in Enssian ports. The exequatur 
will be at once withdrawn from Sardinian consuls in Eus- 
sia. The Eussian agents at Genoa and Nice will also 
receive orders to suspend the exercise of their functions, 
peace between the two countries having been broken by 
the court of Sardinia from the moment it acceded to the 
treaty of alliance concluded on the 10th of April, 1854, 
between Great Britain and France. 

The emperor has deigned to charge me to communicate 
these determinations to all friendly powers. 

Nesseleode. 

The motive of Sardinia in entering into the 
anti-Russian alliance, there is every reason to 
believe, was unselfish. The character of Yiotor 
Emanuel and of Count Cavour prove as much. 
The men by whom the prince and his chief 
minister surrounde'd themselves were of a 
similar stamp. Throne and ministry sympa- 
thised on principle with liberal government, 
and equitable international relations. Tet it 
admirably suited the policy of Sardinia to join 
the coalition. Austria and France had been 
gradually drawing closer, and it was rumoured 
all over Europe that a secret treaty was con- 
cluded between the' emperor and the kasir on 
the 24th of December, by which the former 
pledged himself to the integrity of the Austrian 
dominions in Italy, and, in alliance with Aus- 
tria, to preserve the then existing territorial 
circumscription of all the Italian states. That 
the French policy was misled by a strong 
pro- Austrian bias could not be concealed from 
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Victor Emanuel, nor bo a subject of indiffer- 
ence to him. This was the more alarming as 
the policy of tlie Buonapartists in Italy from 
1848 up to 1853, and even up to the time 
when the convention with England was signed 
in the spring of 185'1, was bitterl)'- anti- Aus- 
trian. It had necessarily been so, for Austria 
did her best to thwart and humiliate Louis 
Napoleon. She prevented his recognition by 
Russia, and his forming a German marriage 
alliance ; while the press of Yienna was per- 
petually repeating the epithet parvenu, which 
Louis Napoleon, by a happy audacity, had 
applied to himself. Accordingly, Erench agents 
had been at work all through Italy abusing 
Austria, forming Erench connections, proclaim- 
ing that Erance was the natural protector of 
Italian liberty, and the natural avenger of 
Italian wrongs, and that between the two em- 
pires there could be no alliance. The name of 
Murat was evoked in Naples; the king of 
Rome was talked of in Romagna; and the 
kingdom of Italy was a pet phrase at Milan in 
the mouth of every Erenchman. Italj- was 
.issured by every form of pei'suasive that she 
had no liope but in Erance, and that she must 
look to the magnanimity of a Buonaparte, 
whoso heart was filled from Italian fountains, 
for her rescue and her future glory. All this 
suddenly ceased when the English alliance 
came into being. The Aberdeen ministry was 
Austrian in its sympathies as much as the pure 
whig ministry tliat preceded it was the reverse. 
Lord Aberdeen was just what he described, 
in the House of Lords, as being very amusing, 
that he should be thought " a sort of an Austro- 
Russian." Louis Napoleon followed the track 
of the English policy in his pro-Austrian pro- 
ceedings, but he went further than the Aber- 
deen government, as a whole, intended — the 
whig portion of it being adverse to the degree 
of favour shown by the Peelites to Austria. 
The game played by the Erench emperor ob- 
viously was, to adopt only such a line of policy 
as England would initiate, or at least approve, 
but to cut out a path for himself in that road, 
and work with agency peculiar to his own 
aims and objects — the establishment of his 
dynasty, the conciliation of the despotic courts, 
and the consolidation of his influence in Europe. 
It was therefore wise for the Sardinian king 
not to look on quietly while the bonds of Aus- 
trian amity were drawn tighter by the hands 
of Erance, feeling, as Sardinia ever must feel, 
that Austria is the deadly enemy of her inde- 
pendence and prosperity. To anticipate Aus- 
tria, and step further into the alliance, was a 
wise and bold policy, and was crowned with 
success. She agreed to keep up a force of 
15,000 men in the field, under the command 
of the British chief; and a loan of one million 
sterling was to be afforded to her by the allies, 



to enable her to keep up that army. She 
vigorously carried out her obligations, and the 
allies honourably executed theirs; while Aus- 
tria was enraged to perceive, as a consequence 
of this movement, that the allies guaranteed 
the independence of Sardinia while the war 
continued, making it clearly impossible foi' 
Austria to take any advantage of the occu- 
pation of the Western powers, to precipitate 
herself as a spoiler upon the Piedmontese 
kingdom. 

Some details concerning the Sardinian army 
are desirable, in order that our readers may 
understand the exact value of the alliance. As 
to the morale of the troops it is excellent. There 
are no better or braver soldiers in continen- 
tal Europe than those of Piedmont. In the 
struggle of 1848 against Austria, which cost 
Charles Albert his throne, and indirectly his 
life, this gallant army did not perform what 
was expected from it, especially in Italy ; but 
that arose from the inexperience of its generals, 
and the necessary dependence therefore upon 
certain soldiers of fortune, principally Poles, 
who had little knowledge of the people of 
Piedmont, and less sympathy with their mili- 
tary or general character. The battle of No- 
vara illustrated these remarks ; Radetzsky 
carried all before him, despite the heroism of 
the Piedmontese, because the latter were not 
well officered. Since that event, so deplorable 
to Sardinia, every effort has been put forth by 
its government to reform the military system, 
and to do so on the principle of preserving a 
small standing army, capable of great expan- 
sion in an emergency. The grand source of 
deficiency in the officers arose from the fact 
that the military profession was fashionable, 
and the aristocracy crowded into it, swallow- 
ing up promotions and patronage, and leaving 
to a poor man of merit no chance of competing 
for rank or honour. The result was, that it 
became an army of generals who could not 
command, to whom the gay uniforms and 
decorations were objects of petty ambition, but 
who were utterly ignorant of the military art. 
Turin glittered witli decorations and plumes 
worn by officers who could not "place a 
square," or "set a squadron in the field," if 
the salvation of Italy depended upon their 
attempts. So long as Sardinia was governed 
absolutely, the system answered her objects — 
the aristocracy were armed against the people, 
and ever ready, in the name of the prince, to 
put down a popular emeute ; but when liberal 
ideas entered the cabinet, and the people ex- 
ercised a popular control, and especially when 
foreign war tested the comparative worth of 
plumes and stars, headj and hearts, it was 
deemed that genius and enthusiasm were Avortli 
more than all the insignia of royal or aristo- 
cratic glory. Men were then wanted, not 
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lords — swords, not coronets — tdlent, not haut 
ton. 

The peace standard of the army -was 41,647 
soldiers, classed in this -svay : — • 

Men. 
lObrigadesof Infantry of the Lino . .26,470 

10 battalions of Rifles 3,637 

10 regiments of Cavalry 5,221 

3 regiments of Artillery 4,162 

1 battalion of Sappers and Miners , . 1,049 

1 Waggon-train Corps 464 

1 battalion of Chasseurs Francs . . . 644 



To which must be added Gens-d'armes 



41,647 
3,904 



Making in all 45,551 

In time of peace the Gens-d'armes, or Carabi- 
neers as they are called here, are employed as 
police, but in war they form a royal body- 
guard, and in that capacity a portion served 
with Charles Albert in the last war. The 
war establishment of the Sardinian army is 
85,000 men, but this may easily be increased 
to 100,000 by an extraordinary levy. 

Under the influence of the reforms which of 
late years have been carried out by the en- 
lightened supervision of the premier and the 
war minister, professional education is provided 
for the ofiicers. At Turin there is a military 
college, where boys are admitted from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age upon passing an exami- 
nation in reading, writing, arithmetic, Italian, 
and the principles of religion. The standard 
of admission is miserably beneath what it 
ought to be, nor is the curriculum such as to 
make up for that defect. The term of study 
is five years. The examinations are in modern 
languages, but only Prench and German are 
studied, except in exceptional cases ; in his- 
tory, which is very imperfectly pursued; and 
in mathematics and fortification, which are 
studied within narrow limits. If, however, a 
student desires to enter the staff corps, engi- 
neers, or artillery, he must remain two years 
more, during which he has to read hard, and 
make very respectable progress in chemistry 
and gunner}-. The former is studied more ex- 
tensively than in English military colleges, 
but in every other respect the English and 
Ereuch standards of acquisition, especially the 
latter, are superior. There is a college at 
Ivrea (established 1850), which tends to make 
up for the deficiencies of the military colleges, 
for there subalterns must pass a year, and 
stand important examinations before they can 
obtain ordinary promotion. There is a college 
for cavalry at Pinerolo (established 1849), 
where every pupil who has studied at Turin 
must remain for two years, before being gazetted 
(as we say) to a cavalry regiment. This in- 
stitution is in principle similar to the other 
Italian and Austrian schools for cavalry in- 
struction, and they are well fitted to turn out 
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good cavalry officers. The late Captain Nolan, 
whose death at the battle of Balaklava was so 
much regretted by the British army, — to the 
cavalry service of which he was so useful, — 
received the elements of his knowledge of 
cavalry tactics in an Italian school. 

The poor are not neglected in the means 
adopted for military education in Sardinia. 
At Eaccrigi there is a school for the education 
of soldiers' sons : boys enter at twelve, and 
remain four years, when, if they pass their 
examination, they join the line with the rank 
of sergeant or corporal, according to the pro- 
gress they have made at school. This supplies 
the army with intelligent non-commissioned 
officers, who have all the buoyancy of youth — 
unlike the British system, which necessarily 
takes the non-commissioned oflcers for the 
most part from among the old soldiers. The 
Sardinian plan has the disadvantage of im- 
peding the promotion of soldiers from the 
ranks. This system is borrowed froni the 
Russians. At Asti there is a school of mili- 
tary music, which may account for the supe- 
riority of the bands of the Sardinian regiments. 
Besides all these means of instruction, there 
are regimental, and even brigade schools, where 
the elements of geographj-, topography, geo- 
metry, and algebra are taught; and where such 
of the privates as cannot read or write are 
instructed in these educational preliminaries. 
Probably more progress is made in these schools 
than in the colleges. It is singular that, with 
so elaborate a system of military colleges, there 
is no school of military surgery; but the gov- 
ernment affords many facilities for improve- 
ment during the practice of the profession. 
Promotion goes by seniority, and this is as 
rigid as in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company ; but there is a reserve of a 
certain proportion, amounting practically to 
nearly one third, for merit. A tenth of the 
sub-lieutenancies are reserved for non-com- 
missioned officers. It is on the whole a more 
liberal system of promotion than that of the 
army of England, but not so liberal as that of 
Erance. On service, when an officer falls, his 
next in regimental service takes his place, and 
all regimental promotion is made in the regi- 
ment — this promotes a fine esprit de corps. 

The army is under the immediate command 
of the minister of war, who is always a mili- 
tary man ; he is assisted by a board of superior 
officers, forming what is called " the permanent 
consultative council of war." To this all im- 
portant business is referred; this board per- 
forms all the duties of what we call the 
quartermaster-general's and adjutant-general's 
departments. The late Duke of Genoa, and 
the minister of war (Marmora), used great 
exertions to bring the artillery service up to 
the standards of England and France. Per- 
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haps those and the Prussian are alone superior 
to that of Sardinia. The gun-carriages are, 
for lightness and solidity, better than any other 
in the world, and they have this peculiarity, 
that the same carriage will suit a gun of six 
pound or sixteen pound metal, or a howitzer 
of thirty-two pound. The whole materiel 
of the artillery is unsurpassed, perhaps un- 
equalled by that of any other army. The 
defect is slowness of movement in everything; 
there is too much of the German element in 
the system ; the horses are heavy German, 
strong in draught, and hardy, but slow. The 
rapidity of the British or French artillery 
movements could not be performed by the 
Sardinian. There are twenty field batteries 
in that arm of the service, each containing 
eight guns, of which two are served as flying 
artillery, and these in the field are most useful. 

The light cavalry are armed with carbine 
and sword like our own, but they also carry 
pistols similar to our old " horse pistols," now 
disused. The heavy cavalry are also armed 
with carbine, pistols, and sword, but carry 
lances, contrary to our practice of arming with 
that weapon only the light cavalry. The light 
horse carry their carbines slung across the 
shoulder, the heavy, whose carbine is of shorter 
range, sling it across the saddle in front of the 
rider. The cavalry horses are nearly all Ger- 
man, and nearly all too heavy ; the island of 
Sardinia furnishes a few, they are lighter and 
better adapted to light cavalry. The Sardinian 
rifles are very superior, it was upon their 
model the French Chasseurs de Vincennes were 
formed. The country is indebted to General 
la Marmora (not the war minister) for the 
organisation of these troops. "ISTo light troops 
can excel the Bersaglieri for quickness, pre- 
cision, and endurance, but they have not had 
such advantages in arms as the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, though new rifles are now being 
made for them. The ten battalions are com- 
posed of four companies each." The infantry 
is divided into brigades of two regiments each ; 
each regiment into four battalions ; and each 
battalion into four companies. They are short, 
thickset men, resembling the Dutch in form, 
but not in countenance, and are far more 
active, hardy, and enduring. They are patient, 
laborious, and brave, and remarkable for 
strength. The transport and commissariat is 
imperfect, but both were improved when the 
army took the field in tho Crimea. 

The war was popular both with troops and 
people, and the Sardinian soldiers longed to 
fight side by side with the British, for whom 
they entertain a boundless respect. Such was 
the military state of the little kingdom which 
so boldly threw down the glove into the arena 
of war, forming a military connection with 
England and France. To this guarantee of 



Sardinian earnestness, a treaty was added 
between her and Turkey on the 15th of March, 
in which the King of Sardinia declared his 
adhesion "to the treaty of the 12th of March, 
1854, by which England and France under- 
took to defend Turkey against liussia, and 
announced the intended embarkation of a Sar- 
dinian army to participate in the conflict. The 
sultan undertook to see the troops of liis 
majesty of Savoy treated like those of Eng- 
land and France. 

England hailed the alliance of Piedmont 
with enthusiasm, and engaged to find trans- 
ports to conduct her levies to the seat of war. 
But it was not England only that regarded 
with admiration the spectacle of this third- 
rate kingdom coming forth so bravely to the 
contest of national independence. 

The eyes and hearts of all who were free, 
and all who were fettered and loved freedom, 
were turned to Sardinia. This noble little 
nation rose above difficulties that might well 
be deemed insurmountable, and asserted its 
place, and that a high and honourable one, 
among the nations. Its prince and people had 
of late years shown more courage, consistency, 
and enlightened statesmanship than any other 
nation in continental Europe during the pre- 
sent century, if we except Norway. It is not 
upon the tented field only that a nation may 
displa}' its courage, although even there Pied- 
mont, betrayed by its allies, and confronted by 
overwhelming force, vindicated its old heroism 
in 1849. Some nations are characterised by a 
physical courage which is constitutional in their 
race, while they are far removed from every 
noble aspiration, and destitute of all capacity 
for appreciating, even upon the field of battle, 
that order of courage which is inspired by the 
imagination and the heart — which springs up 
at every generous impulse to dare even the 
impossible, and which, with a clear principle, 
sustains the effort, the ardour, the passion, or 
the sacrifice for which the occasion calls. 
Thus, the Eussian soldier will walk in military 
column to a battery at his master's bidding, or 
remain in square or battery under a crushing 
cannonade ; but he knows nothing of the high 
Boldierhood of the truly brave — he can form no 
fellowship with chivalry, and has no sympathy 
for actions, the gallantry of which shows en- 
thusiasm, principle, and love. But in the 
memories of old Piedmont what a true heroism 
survives! How her valleys have replied to 
the music of religious fervour and ardent 
patriotism, as in them the old psalmody of the 
Vaudois — 

" Sounded the dh-ge of the brave and the free, 
And echoed the heart with calamity wrung," 

there have never been feats of arms — no, not 

within the sacred circle of Palestine, that land 

of conflict and courage — superior to those which 
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have been achieved within the vales of Pied- 
mont, upon her mountain slopes, and beyond 
their precincts, by the children of these hills 
and valleys, when freedom to worship God 
summoned their honour and their energy to 
the deed. While Spain, for which England 
shed so much blood and spent so much trea- 
sure, shrunk with her characteristic cowardice 
from even an expression of sympathy with the 
sister nations of Western Europe, — while Por- 
tugal, bound to England as her oldest ally, 
and whom, in case of any aggression upon her, 
we are bound by treaty to protect, skulked 
from the duty and obligation which fairly 
rested upon her, of garrisoning our military 
stations in the Mediterranean, — while even 
Northern Europe, having so much to gain by 
our alliance, and so much to apprehend from 
the continued encroachments of Eussia, would 
not strike a blow nor man a gunboat in her 
own defence, — Sardinia signed the protest 
against invasion and plunder, which we, with 
our allies, have published to the world, and 
threw down her gauntlet beside ours against 
the gigantic champion of modern despotism. 

While the admiration of Europe was di- 
rected to these events, and to the chief actors 
in them, there was also much gratulation at the 
indication given by these circumstances of the 
working of principles and feelings in the heart 
of Italian society, which were likely to pro- 
duce still greater things for rejoicing and hope. 
Although Sardinia was in advance of Italy 
generally, yet her voice was that of the great 
majority of the Italian people. Lombardy 
burned to be free. At Milan, the city of the 
Iron Crown, there were hearts true and stern 
as that emblem, and who hailed what was 
done at Turin as the mariner beholds the star 
which guides his bark" when the storm and 
the cloud are passing away. Florence was 
not a city of willing slaves; for the petty 
despot of Tuscany sits upon a throne buUt of 
Austrian bullets, and encircled by Austrian 
bayonets. The people of the Tuscan state 
neither sympathised with the native tyrant, 
nor the foreign masters to whom that tyrant 
was himself a slave. Naples, with her lazza- 
roni, her Swiss guards (volunteers from the 
cantons of the Sonderbund), the truest tools of 
royal oppression, is not a city of unaspiring 
bondsmen ; her people did not forget the 
struggle of " '48," nor the treachery which 
re-bound their yet heaving breasts, filled with 
the first fresh inspirations of liberty. All 
above the police agents and street vagabonds 
sighed to be free. Their mournful hope was, 
that some day the bright sun of their beloved 
Italy would "rise and give them light to die," 
if liberty was not to be their inheritance. 
Erom the smouldering ruins of Brescia, where 
the bloody captain of despotism, the Austrian 



O'Donnel, paid the penalty of his oppression, 
the chain was clanked by hands ready, at the 
first hour of hope, to bear the brand or wield 
the sword. 

And Venice, fair queen of the Adriatic, 
though still sleeping in thy fetters, thy di'eam 
was of liberty ! Beautiful captive ! for thee, 
too, as for all Italy, there is hOpe. There is 
one prince beneath the azure skies of the 
classic realm who scorns to be chained to a 
pontiff's chair or a kasir's throne. There is 
one free nation within the confines of long-lost 
but glorious Italy which has the opportunity, 
without which even the brave must stand in 
silence and in gloom. And Eome, Eilthough 
thou art not eternal, as thy parasites proclaim 
thee, thy people are worthy of a better destiny. 
While from thy half-buried temples, and from 
beneath the shadows of those broken columns 
which tell of a glory which cannot be revived, 
thou hearest the edicts of oppression, and lookest 
upon the blood of persecution, thy love of 
freedom is not quenched ; for " one bleeding 
moment" thy sons were free, and used well 
their liberty, and again long for the liour 
when slaves may snap their manacles. Thy 
Eomans are Eomans still — the lineaments of 
their proud race linger on their manly counte- 
nance; sons of fathers who, as heroes, con- 
quered the world, and as martyrs to a purer 
cause conquered death and torment, they only 
need the dawn of the "good time coming," 
the sound of the glad trumpet which shall 
soon speak to the nations that their time to be 
men has once more returned, and they will 
rather see the monuments of thy fame broken 
by bombardment, and piled up in the ram- 
parts of popular defence, than linger among 
those monuments as shadows of what Eomans 
were. Even the Eoman, with his strength of 
will and still indomitable courage, may look to 
Piedmont as the schoolmaster of Italian liberty, 
as in the dark centuries of the middle ages 
Piedmont was a light to the nations. Great 
was the mission of the little kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. Countrymen of Cromwell and of Milton, 
who sympathised and protected the fathers ot 
those who now inhabit a portion of that realm, 
welcome this new ally, and stand by her, 
although Austria fulminates and intrigues, 
until Piedmont is the centre of a wider 
dominion and the glory of a regenerated Italy. 

Such were the hopes and feelings with which 
England and all free nations regarded the 
Sardinian enterprise, and this hope and these 
feelings were intensified when the expedition 
actually set sail for the land of contest. A 
considerable number of the ofScers departed 
before the bulk of the little army set sail. 
These officers embarked at Genoa during the 
month of March. Early in April a fleet of 
British steamers arrived at Genoa, but the 
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accommodation afforded by it only extended to 
about half the expeditionary army. The king, 
being desirous to see the whole of the troops 
assembled before any embarked, detained the 
transports, so that a fresh accession of vessels 
arrived, and the entire transport fleet became 
so large that the harbour of Genoa was not 
extensive enough for their accommodation, 
and some found shelter in Spezzio. It was on 
the 14th of April that Victor Emanuel reviewed 
his troops, and none that witnessed the inter- 
esting ceremonial can forget its impressiveness. 
It was looked upon as significant that the 
place of review was the plain of Marengo, im- 
mortal in history as the site of Napoleon's 
hardest fought and least likely victory over the 
Austrians. The troops were arranged in the 
form of a crescent; altars were erected for 
the benediction of the flags ; a vast concourse 
assembled to witness the scene, and an amphi- 
theatre of seats accommodated an immense 
number of the notabilities and gentry of the 
provinces now subject to Ihe old dukedom of 
Savoy. The appearance of the king was wel- 
comed by a loud shout from the great concourse 
of citizens and soldiers. He was attended b}- 
a cortege of the principal officers and nobility 
of his realm. As he passed each regiment, the 
band played the Sardinian national tune. 
Immediately by his side were the two brothers 
Marmora, one of whom had served him so well 
as minister of war, and had resigned his post 
to command the expeditionary force. It was 
the first time the king had made any public 
appearance since his overwhelming domestic 
afflictions had nearly borne him to the earth — 
wife, father, mother, and brothers, had all, since 
the fatal battle of Novara, and some of them 
recently, been carried to the tomb. TVith- 
in_ three months the two dearest of all— his 
wife and mother — had been torn from him by 
him whom the old Latin poet tells us "knocks 
with equal foot at the palaces of the great and 
the cottages of the poor." The Archbishop of 
Tortona appeared, to give the sanction of the 
church to the policy of the king. Mass was 
celebrated along the lines, the troops presenting 
arms, and the spectators uncovering. As soon 
as the religious ceremony terminated, the pro- 
found and solemn silence which rested upon 
the multitude was succeeded by the roar of 
cannon, and the huzzas of excited patriotism 
and loyalty, while, rising above all the 
sounds of enthusiasm, the fine military bands 
of the Piedmontese regiments could be heard 
pouring forth their martial strains. The king 
presented personally the flags to the regiments 
appointed to receive them, while he assured 
the officers in brief, pithy, and feeling addresses, 
that nothing but the stern necessities of the 
state prevented him from leading his army. 
As the personal courage of the king was well 



known, and it was also well known how im- 
portant his presence was in his kingdom, con- 
sidering its relations to Austria, Rome, and the 
various Italian states, this assurance was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations of sympathy — 
the army and the people felt that his words 
were true. The close of this eventful day was 
attended by military and civil pageant, and 
every heart felt the glow of a patriotic fire des-' 
fined, we trust, long to bum for the light and 
glory of Sardinia and of Italy. 

The 23rd of April witnessed the departure 
of the first division of the expeditionary army. 
Seven thousand men, with all the necessary 
material of war, embarked. The embarkation 
was delayed by the defective state of the Sar- 
dinian commissariat, and a painful accident 
added to that delay. ' The Screw Steam-ship 
Company's vessel Croesus sailed from Genoa on 
the 24th of April, with 400 men on board, and 
a heavy freight of provisions, having in tow a 
sailing transport loaded with guns, munitions, 
and stores. She had not been many hours at 
sea when fire was discovered in the hold, all 
efforts to extinguish which proved abortive. 
When taking to the boats the Sardinians, brave 
although they are in battle, did not show the 
steadiness and discipline which the English 
have always shown in like circumstances ; a 
rush was made for the boats, some of which 
were soon upset, and many men perished. The 
soldiers of the expedition betrayed more super- 
stitious feeling in connection with this accident 
than would have been expected among so free 
and gallant a people, and a feeling of depres- 
sion fell upon the whole force. 

Previous to the embarkation of the division, 
General Alfonsa DellaMarmora, the commander- 
in-chief, delivered an address to the soldiers, 
which was received by them with pleasure, 
patriotic feeling, and military pride : — " We 
shall have before us a strong and powerful 
enemy ; but by our side will stand brave 
armies, which have already consigned to history 
the celebrated names of Silistria, Alma, Balak- 
lava, and Inkerman. We shall arrive in a few 
days at the seat of war, and vieing with our 
allies in courage, firmness, and discipline, wc 
will endeavour to imitate the constancy of 
which they have given such heroic proofs. . . . 
A cruel and premature death has deprived us 
of a prince who was to guide us in that glo- 
rious enterprise. You followed him with alacrity 
in the fields of l,ombardy, and admired him at 
the fatal battle of Novara. He expired, re- 
gretting his inability to lead you to victory. 
May the name of the Duke of Genoa remain 

engraved on our hearts Soldiers"! let us 

swear not to disappoint those expectations, and 
pledge ourselves to demonstrate that an Italian 
army is worthy to co-operate in this gigantic 
struggle." 
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Some of the officers had occasion to travel by 
way of Naples, -where the authorities treated 
them with the most pointed incivilities. It 
did not need Austrian instigation to induce 
" King Bomba" to act in this spirit of mean 
and petty malevolence; but it was currently 
believed, and not without foundation, that 
these discourtesies received additional venom 
from the sting of that power. At Constan- 
tinople the Turkish government gave a generous 
reception to their new ally, and the French 
there made many demonstrations of goodwill 
and fraternity. At Balaklava and Eamiesch 
the displays of friendship on the part of Eng- 
lish and French were very grateful to the 
contingent. There was a confidence in it felt 
by the allies, and the reception was such as the 



brave meet from the brave. When they landed, 
they marched up the Balaklava valley by 
Kadikoi, and took up their position near the 
left of the French army. The British and 
French commanders soon perceived that in 
General Marmora they acquired an auxiliary of 
intimate practical acquaintance with all mili- 
tary detail, and scientific acquaintance with 
the theories of armies and of war. The per- 
sonal appearance of the men, their picturesque 
uniform, their polite bearing, and their hearti- 
ness to the cause of the allies, soon won for 
them the respect, good feeling, and good 
opinion of the whole host. Their future 
history will be blended with the general 
narrative of the siege and its attendant 
actions. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE "WAR IN ASIA DURING THE EARLY PART OF 1855. 



"I am arni'd. 
And dangers are to me indifferent.' 



-Shakspeee. Julius Casar. 



DuEiJS-G the first months of 1856, Prince 
Bebutoff retained tlic chief command of the 
Eussian armies in Asia, but as spring advanced 
that commission was consigned to a more skil- 
ful general named Mouraviefi'. The reputation 
of this officer was very considerable, he had the 
art of command, and all about liim promptly 
respected his authority and revered him. M. 
Gallet de Kutture, who was secretary to Prince 
DemidofF, calls him " the first of tacticians." 
In the war of the Caucasus Mouravieif dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, and won the highest 
commendations from Prince Woronzoff. After 
miking for himself a renown in the war with 
the Daghestans he returned to St. Petersburg, 
and was "the lion" of the hour. The Em- 
peror Nicholas was desirous to test in some 
way the abilities of the great general, and 
accordingly he one day said to him (we quote 
a Vienna writer) — " 'As you play the profes- 
sor in the Caucasus, I must judge for myself 
whether your pretensions are well founded. 
Take the command of a corps, and manoeuvre 
against another which shall act under my di- 
rections. Do your best ; for I do not intend to 
spare you.' The manoeuvres had hardly com- 
menced, wlien the emperor lost sight of the 
corps opposed to him. Some hours passed, and 
as no MouraviefF appeared, the imperial force 
retired towards the Neva; but unfortunately 
for the military reputation of the sovereign, 
the corps of his adversary was concealed be- 
hind some high ground close to the spot to 
which he had withdrawn. Mouravieff suddenly 
appeared, pushed forward a column which 
separated the czar from the gros of his corps, 
and eventually managed to get the latter be- 



tween his artillery and the river. On seeing 
this, General Yermoloff, who officiated as juge 
de camp, galloped up to MouraviefF, and thus 
addressed him : — ' I congratulate you, mon cher, 
on a victory which will prove to be a defeat.' 
The sequel showed that Yermoloff knew his 
master. Moiuravieff was under a cloud, and 
nothing more was heard of him until very 
recently, when he re-appeared on the scene 
as commander-in-chief of the separate corps in 
the Caucasus." 

During the command of MouraviefF in 
Asia Minor, in 1855, the reputation of the 
Eussian arms was greatly redeemed, and the 
moral influence of llussia in Asia effectually 
restored. The conduct of this general to the 
English and Turks was nobly generous, and 
he served the cause of Eussia nearly as much 
by his conciliatory disposition and mild admi- 
nistration, as by the force of his sword and the 
skill of his arrangements. General Williams 
and his brave companions in arms, when the 
war had terminated, bore to this officer's genius, 
wisdom, humanity, and generosity, the strongest 
testimony. 

During the month of January, Schamyl, the 
bold chief of the mountains, was not idle. In 
the snow-covered fortresses of his hills he was 
safe from Eussian surprise, but the land below 
was not secure from the sudden swoops of 
the chief, who repeatedly descended upon the 
plains, seizing convoys, or sweeping off small 
detachments with the sword. The Batiube 
related an instance of this which occurred in 
the month of January, when the climate is 
very severe in Georgia. The Eussian general 
(Eede) had charge of the Daghestan prisoners 
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in Tiflis, but sent them for better security into 
the interior of Georgia; Sohamyl hearing of 
this from his scouts, intercepted the escort, 
slew the Russian infantry (Georgian militia), 
dispersed the cavalry, and brought back the 
redeemed prisoners in triumph to their high- 
land homes. The accounts from the whole of 
that district were, however, very conflicting 
and unreliable. Intelligence of Sehamyl's feats 
travelled by way of Trebizond and Constanti- 
nople, and were doubtless often exaggerated. 
Thus, a letter in the Porta foglia Maltiese, 
gave a very detailed account of the plan of 
a spring campaign resolved upon by Sohamyl, 
but which was not put into execution, if it 
ever existed in the prophet warrior's mind : — 
" Travellers arriving from the Caucasus state 
that the famous Naib Mohammed Emir Effendi 
is in Abesch, and keeping up a very active 
correspondence with Sohamyl. The plan of 
the two mountain chiefs for the next campaign 
will be to invade the Crimea on the side of 
Anapa and the Sea of Azoff, and thus to co- 
operate with the allies in driving the armies of 
the czar from the peninsula." 

The Russian accounts came to "Western 
Europe through the St. Petersburg press, and 
there were no records in its columns of sur- 
prises, defeats, cutting off convoys, &c., such 
as were received by way of Constantinople. On 
the contrary, according to the St. Petersburg 
Journal, and other organs of the Russian govern- 
ment, the winter in the Caucasus was one of 
unprecedented activity by the Russians, and 
surprise and loss by the Circassians. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of these narratives from 
the Invalide Russe : — " On the 16th of January, 
Baron jSTioolay surrounded the strongest fort 
held by the Tchetchan, called Sohonaih-Capon, 
and took it^by storm. This fort is described as 
the Gibraltar of the Caucasus, and its capture 
is represented as the heaviest blow yet dealt at 
the power of Sohamyl." 

According to accounts from Constantinople 
subsequent to this announcement, the Russians 
experienced a defeat in the attempt, and in- 
curred a heavy slaughter; according to intel- 
ligence from Trebizond direct, no such attack 
had ever been made, and the story in the 
Invalide Russe was merely to keep up the war- 
like spirit in the Russian capital. Such are 
the difficulties of determining the course of 
events in the Caucasus during that period. 
In like manner stories were put into circula- 
tion concerning the progress of the Russians in 
Central Asia, which would lead "Western Europe 
to suppose that, in spite of all her reverses, 
Russia could still muster large armies for 
Asiatic enterprises ; and that, while the Eng- 
lish withered away before Sebastopol, Rus- 
sian legions were in triumphant march towards 
Hindostan 1 The bombastic announcements to 



this effect of the Russian journals, and the 
pro-Russian journals in other parts of Europe, 
were amusing throughout the spring and sum- 
mer of 1855. There was no doubt, however, 
that the intrigues in Central Asia which Rus- 
sia had conducted the previous year, and the 
menacing attitude assumed towards Persia, con- 
tinued. At the beginning of January, letters 
received in England from respectable sources 
at Trebizond, alleged that " the Russians have 
razed the forts of Bayazid, and were closely 
watching the frontier of Persia." They further 
stated, "The heavy falls of snow which have 
taken place near Kars render it very improba- 
ble that hostilities can be resumed until the 
spring. The Russian garrisons of Schamkoi 
and Anapa will be, it is said, marched to the 
Crimea." According to these authorities also, 
the Russians were marching in force on Ehiva, 
and were using every effort to shake the neu- 
trality of Persia. The result of such commu- 
nications was resumed discussions in England, 
and in the English press, as to t"he practicability 
of the Russians ever reaching India, and how 
far a successful issue of the Asiatic campaign 
of 1855 would prepare the races of central 
Asia to be Russia's auxiliaries in such an en- 
terprise. ""What," it was asked, "are the 
frontiers of Russia in Asia to be ? The Araxes ? 
or the Persian Gulf ? or the river Indus ? " 
Elaborate articles appeared in some of our 
periodicals upon the neutralisation of the Cas- 
pian Sea, the protection of Khiva, the re-es- 
tablishment of British prestige in Persia, the 
subsidising of Sohamyl, and the exclusion of 
Muscovite influence from Kurdistan. It was 
natural that the latter topic should command 
attention, for the insurrection there was kept 
up during the winter and spring by Russian 
emissaries. On the 18th of January, the Kur- 
dish chief was represented as at the head of 
1500 dashing cavalry, and a motley band of 
infantry, threatening Sachogeziere, and pre- 
venting the passage of couriers who traverse 
Mesopotamia to Constantinople and Bagdad. 
There could be no doubt that in disturbing 
Turkish power in Kurdistan, Russia supposed 
she was clearing for herself the high road to 
Bagdad. The Russians had officered Kurdish 
regiments, and obtained detachments of Spahis, 
once the flower of the Turkish cavalry. 

Mr. Richard E. Burton, of the Bombay army, 
a distinguished oriental traveller, gives the 
following humorous but instructive summary 
of the history of these discussions concerning 
Russian aggression in Asia for a number of 
years, and which in 1855 were renewed with 
such fervour in England: — "Early in the 
present century two great military routes, 
according to Sir J. M'Donald, connected Rus- 
sia with Northern India. The line of least 
resistance, if we may trust Eldred Pottinger, 
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lay through Mushed, Herat, Cabul, and Can- 
dahar, to Peshawur. The other, passing by 
Bokhara, Balkh, and the Hindoo Kush, was 
deemed impracticable until General Harlan's 
Paropamisan march with artillery in 1838. 
This subject engrossed the attention of Stir- 
ling, Gonolly, Burnes, and Abbott, Mouravieff, 
Orloff, Zimmermann, and a host of others. 
Captain Grover complained that the British 
public believed Bokhara to be in Persia. But 
in 1836, Mr. M'WeiU went to Teheran as 
minister, and Mr. David TJrquhart became 
secretary of embassy at Constantinople, while 
Mr. B. Eraser remained as oriental reporter in 
Downing Street. The Eastern question was 
written up, skirmishers were thrown out in 
the daily papers, the monthlies swept the field 
in serried flies, cavalry and artillery succeeded 
in pamphlets and reports, the heavy quarterlies 
acted as support, and a huge portfolio the 
reserve ; the Guards' charge was the ' Progress 
and Present Position of Russia in the East.' 
M'JSTeill, Chesney, and their followers proved 
the northern apophthegm — ' The road to the 
English lies through Persia.' They showed 
that an invasion of India was not only possible 
but probable. To the frigid apathy of 1828 
succeeded the fever fit of 1838, and relapses of 
Russophobia through the five subsequent years. 
Presently the question of Indian invasion via 
Persia, ohameleon-like, changed its colour. In 
1839, Perofsky advanced upon Khiva, 'to 
strengthen in that part of Asia,' said his 
master's manifesto, ' the lawful influence to 
which Russia has a right.' Monneur oblige! 
At the same time, England prepared to push a 
spider's web beyond the Hindoo Kush, for the 
purpose of entangling Dost Mahommed. It is 
printed that Baron Bruno w then remarked to 
Sir J". Hobhouse, — ' If we go on at this rate. 
Sir John, the Cossack and the Sepoy will soon 
meet upon the banks of the Oxus ; ' and that 
the president replied with spirit, ' "Very pro- 
bably, baron, but, however much I should 
regret the collision, I should have no fear of 
the result.' " 

During January, February, and March there 
was skirmishing in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
toum, and in one instance a body of Georgian 
militia were suddenly fallen upon by a detach- 
ment of Turkish cavalry from the latter place, 
and put to the sword. 

The chief interest of the contest in Asia is, 
in the British mind, associated with Kars and 
Erzerum. During the latter part of the winter 
Colonel Williams and the chief of the medical 
staff remained at Erzerum, in frequent confer- 
ence with Consul Brant and the pasha of that 
pashalic, and busy organising and arranging 
for the opening of the campaign in spring. 
Mr. Teesdale, Colonel Williams' aide-de-camp, 
was, during this same period at Ears, in con- 



stant communication with the muschir and 
correspondence with his own chief. The ex- 
ertions of Mr. Teesdale were very great to 
secure supplies and effect organisation in the 
destitute and disorderly garrison. The objects 
to which Colonel Williams addressed himself 
were chiefly — the supplies of food to the two 
garrisons (Kars and Erzerum), the acquisition 
of military depots, the organisation and disci- 
pline of the troops, and arrangements for hos- 
pital supplies — as by far the largest portion of 
the Turks who perished in 1854 were lost for 
want of medical attendance, appliances, and 
care. The importance of this last point, so 
sadly neglected by Lord de Bedcliffe on the 
Bosphorus, and Lord Raglan in the Crimea, 
was never for a moment lost sight of by Colonel 
Williams, or his active chief of the medical 
staff, Dr. Sandwith. More than a year after- 
wards, when the war was over, Colonel Wil- 
liams (having acquired higher military rank) 
was invited to take the chair at an examina- , 
tion of the medical students of the London 
University, when he showed how strong was his 
impression of the necessity of judicious medical 
arrangements for the welfare, efO.ciencj'', and 
success of an army. He delivered on that 
occasion a remarkable speech, from which the 
following is extracted : — " He said his reason 
for taking the chair on this occasion was that 
he should be enabled to say a few words to his 
young friends around him, as well those who 
had received prizes as those who had not, in 
reference to one of their fellow-students, Dr. 
Sandwith, who accompanied him during the 
whole of the recent struggle in Asia Minor, 
whose zeal and virtues he hoped they would 
emulate, and when they arrived at his age he 
trusted they would be held in the same esti- 
mation by the British public. It had been 
hinted that he (General Williams) might bear 
some testimony to the value and efficacy of the 
medical profession, from his experience as a 
soldier in a remote region, and under circum- 
stances with which, he did not doubt, they were 
all more or less familiar. When he went into 
Armenia he found the poor Turkish soldiers, 
amounting to some 400 or 600, stretched on 
straw, in the most wretched state of filth and 
degradation, and without comfort or consola- 
tion of any kind during sickness, or while suf- 
fering from wounds received in battle ; but Dr. 
Sandwith, notwithstanding that he himself 
was suffering at the same time under a most 
severe illness, by his zeal and ingenuity com- 
pletely changed the condition of the hospitals, 
and when he (General Williams) left he saw 
the poor invalid soldiers laid upon clean beds, 
instead of straw, and surrounded by every 
comfort that humanity or medical skill could 
dictate ; and, instead of lying on the- field of 
battle after being wounded, by the same tact 
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and consideration on the part of Dr. Sandwitli, 
ambulances and mules wore provided, and every 
other thing necessary for the accommodation 
and comfort of the wounded soldier. He 
(General "Williams) would hold that gentleman 
up to his young friends around him as a pat- 
tern, and hoped most sincerely tliat they would 
imitate his example. There was another very 
distinguished member of this hospital with the 
army in the East, Dr. Parkes, and, although 
he was not personally known to that gentle- 
man, he had heard from various sources of his 
great worth from those who had witnessed his 
efforts, and who esteemed him for his virtues 
as a medical man. He (General Williams) 
begged to offer his very sincere congratulations 
to the young men to whom he had that day 
distributed medals, which he trusted would 
operate as an additional incitement to exertion 
in attaining skill and knowledge in their pro- 
fession, and be regarded by them as the founda- 
tion of their future fame. Those, on the other 
hand, who had been unsuccessful he counselled 
to persevere, in the hope that on a future 
occasion they would be among the competitors 
who bore away the rewards of merit." 

In a former chapter, when recording the 
events which occurred in Asia in 1854, a cor- 
respondence among several great notabilities — 
Colonel Williams, Lord Clarendon, Lord E-ag- 
lan. Lord de Eedcliffe, Consul Brant, &c. — 
was given, illustrating the general condition of 
Turkisli interests. In January and February, 
185S, the correspondence continued, and was 
still unsatisfactory; but it is unnecessary to 
print the voluminous epistles that were inter- 
changed, having already sufficiently shown 
the spirit in which the ■n'hole affair of de- 
spatches was conducted. The ambassador saw 
that the "ferik," as Colonel Williams had 
now become, was a power; that the govern- 
ment and public at home would support him ; 
that further opposition on his part was hope- 
less ; and that no coldness or neglect would be 
allowed : still he continued to do nothing for 
Williams or the army. 

The Kurdish insurrection, incited by Eussian 
agents, was quelled early in the spring by the 
firm conduct of the British commissioner. In 
Eebruary, Vassif Pasha was appointed grand 
muschir of the army of Kars. Lord de Eed- 
cliffe had stated to Lord Clarendon, when the 
latter urged a change of muschirs, that such 
changes in Turkey were only from one form of 
demerit to another; that corruption so pre- 
vailed there was no prospect of promoting by 
such changes the welfare of the army, or the 
success of any enterprise. This opinion was 
exemplified in the appointment of Vassif, for 
although an honest man, he had no knowledge 
of military affairs. Like the English general 
in the Crimsa, he had never commanded any 



large body of men previous to his appointment 
to the high, responsible, and difficult task of 
commander-in-chief of an army. Dr. Sandwith 
describes him as having no more experience of 
military affairs than a Fleet Street shopkeeper ; 
but this is an exaggeration, and the doctor 
sometimes Sacrifices accuracy to the affectation 
of an off-hand style of writing. Vassif was a 
soldier, but his military knowledge had not 
been gleaned or tested in war, and he had none 
of the requisites for a great command. This 
pasha yielded to the firmly-expressed demands 
of the English commissioner to Shukri Pasha, 
Hussein Pasha, and Ahmed Pasha, to be tried 
for peculation at Constantinople. So novel 
a procedure struck terror into the hearts of the 
corrupt pashas, which nearly paralysed their 
hatred and revenge. Still, throughout January 
and February, the obstacles raised at Con- 
stantinople to Colonel Williams' proceedings 
severely impeded his usefulness; and at last 
he wrote to Lord Clarendon, informing him 
that it was his conviction Eizza Pasha, the 
minister of foreign affairs, really desired to 
ruin the army of Asia. Eumours were extant 
that the wish was not confined to Eizza ; that 
the British embassy was very conversant with 
Eizza's secrets, and a great deal too lenient to his 
motives. Several of the pashas at Kars became 
attached to the commissioner, professing to 
admire his boldness — at all events they adhered 
to him in his attempts to correct disorders 
and root out peculation. Vassif, Tahir, and 
Kerim, were almost as zealous reformers, to all 
appearances, as Colonel Williams or Mr. Tecs- 
dale. Kerim was a grey-bearded, rough, 
soldierly-looking man, brave as a lion ; and it 
was curious to see him with the youthful Tees- 
dale, in close conference about the various re- 
forms in progress. The intrepid old chief did 
nothing without the opinion of his young 
friend, to whom he closely attached himself. 

When the snows began partially to break up 
throughout the theatre of approaching strife, 
the state of the Turkish army and garrisons 
was still wretched, notwithstanding the labours 
of Captain Teesdale at Kars, and of Williams 
and Sandwith at Erzerum. The central govern- 
ment utterly neglected the army of Armenia, 
and the allied generals in the Crimea had too 
much work around them, and miseries too 
numerous and appalling to contend with, to 
think of Armenia, and its perils and its wants. 
Besides, the ambassador at Constantinople was 
a great man, and it was his proper province to 
look to such matters. For two years up to 
the end of February, 1855, the Turkish soldiers 
quartered in Armenia had no pay ; their slip- 
pers were worn out, and they were often obliged 
to mount sentry barefooted in the snow. Their 
clothes could be no longer distinguished as mili- 
tary uniforms, being tattered and discoloured ; 
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a large portion of them were afflicted with. 
Bcurv3-, and many suffered from dysentery 
even in the winter. Dr. Sandwith attributed 
tliis to their ill-ventilated huts, long confine- 
ment within them in the severe weather, and 
the want of nutritious food. By the end of 
February 10,000 deserters were reported, and 
these did their best to induce the other soldiers 
to desert. On one occasion a whole ^battalion 
revolted, and insulted their officers, to which 
act they were driven by the latter having 
robbed them of their food and apparel — with this 
they upbraided them while refusing obedience ; 
yet it does not appear that either the charge 
was investigated, or the revolters punished. 

Of all departments of the service the least 
fit to open the campaign of 1855 was the 
cavalry ; they looked like beggars on horseback ; 
the worst cab horses that refuse the coaxing, 
and are invincible to the lash of the London 
Jehus, are dashing- looking animals compared 
to the chargers which were mounted by the for- 
lorn-looking horsemen of Kars. In spite of the 
moral authority and vigilance of Williams and 
Teesdale the pashas carried on systematic 
plunder on a large scale, so as to destroy the 
market both for provisions and horses, although 
for both, Kars and Erzerum ought to be amongst 
the best marts in the world. 

In March three other British officers arrived 
in Erzerum — Lieutenant-colonel Lake, Major 
Olpherts, and Captain Thompson, all of whom 
proved themselves worthy of their country 
and their leader. Captain Teesdale was then 
ordered to join the commissioner at Erzerum, 
■while Lake and Thompson were dispatched to 
Kars. General Williams and his aide-de-camp 
then vigorously applied themselves to the 
fortification of "the garrison. Late in March 
the snow thawed; and in the beginning of 
April the warm genial sun of spring began to 
clothe the country with light and beauty, and 
to remove, by its genial influence, some of the 
BufTerings of the hapless soldiery of the sultan. 
General Williams and Captain Teesdale were 
then oppressed with labour beyond the meanest 
soldier : from dawn to sunset they were occu- 
pied fortifying the heights around the city. 

General Williams called together the city 
council, and requested the bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Armenian and Greek churches 
to be present. The general then addressed 
them, \yarning them that Mouravieff, at the 
head of a powerful army, was at Gumri, and 
would soon assail the Turkish positions. The 
council did not seem apprehensive of this, 
they supposed that Mouravieff would do as 
Bebutoff had done — act upon the defensive; 
and if he was minded otherwise, why Allah 
was great, and so was the prophet. General 
Williams exhorted them to the duty of self- 
reliance and exertion, whatever might be the 
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prospect of supernatural assistance which they 
cherished. Having complimented the courage 
of the true Turks, he turned to the Christians, 
and expressed his reliance upon them also, 
assuring them that the Porte had ceded to 
them equal rights, that they were now citizens 
of the great empire, and bound in honour to 
study'and to promote its greatness : — the gene- 
ral wisely, however, invited them to try the 
spade first rather than the sword, and com- 
mended to them at that period the milder 
glory of digging at the batteries, however im- 
portant it might become for them afterwards to 
meet the enemy with instruments of defence 
more martial. The Christians were morally 
electrified by theiappeal ; the archbishop rose 
and said with gravity and deep earnestness : — 
" English pasha, we are your sacrifice ! we 
will work — dig — die for you ! Are Ave no longer 
dogs — no longer Giaours, although Christians? 
Then, as fellow-citizens, we will fight like 
free men ! " This address was still more effec- 
tive than the general's ; the Turks heard it 
with amazement, and considered it an addi- 
tional reason for exclaiming that "Allah was 
great," a piece of philosophy with which all 
difficulties were resolved. The greatest wonder 
of all to the Turkish mind was the severe 
labour to which General Williams addicted 
himself. Was he not a pasha? and was it 
meet that a pasha should work ? Pipes, coffee, 
and the harem, were for pashas — work for the 
pocvr ; but the English seemed to think that 
the higher they rose in rank the more incum- 
bent it was upon them to work — this was in- 
comprehensible to the Turks, poor or rich, pashas 
or slaves. 

The government at Constantinople had or- 
dered a levy of horses throughout the Turkish 
Asiatic provinces; the horses were brought 
forth, but the pashas stole all the barley — so 
the poor animals arrived lean, lank, spiritless, 
and often too much exhausted to recover ; 
many of them had to be shot. When, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the general was 
willing to give his guarantee for the payment, 
the country people brought good draught 
animals for sale — the word of the English 
pasha was sufficient ; in their own pashas they 
had no confidence, they knew that they were 
liars and rogues. Mr. Churchill worked hard 
to lay up stores of rice and corn, and was able 
to forward considerable quantities to Kars. 
General Williams, finding that in one form or 
other everything was plundered which came 
through the custody of the pashas, became 
commissary-general himself, and laboured with 
the same indefatigable industry and observant 
intelligence in this as in every other depart- 
ment. The general wrote to the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, craving the removal of 
the incompetent and dishonest; his despatches 
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■were no longer treated ■with disrespect, but 
little practical benefit ever followed. Dr. Sand- 
■with says that but for the encouragement 
afforded by Lord Clarendon, General AVilliams, 
with all his vigour and courage, must have 
given up his labours in despair. 

A speech of General Williams' has been given 
on a previous page, showing the importance 
of medical supervision to an army, and in com- 
mendation of Dr. Sandwith. The doctor has 
himself published an account of his difficulties 
and successes in his department. The follow- 
ing is an Interesting picture of his position, 
and the state of things with which he was 
more immediately concerned : — " In the month 
of February, 1855, I had been appointed, at 
the instance of General Williams, inspector of 
the hospitals ; and, as a brief account of this 
department of the army may not be uninterest- 
ing, I shall endeavour to describe my duties, 
and state a few collateral circumstances spring- 
ing out of those duties. In the first place, my 
staff consisted of about fifty persons, including 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. These 
■were divided into three classes : the helcims, or 
physicians ; the jeraohs, or surgeons ; and the 
e%adjees, or apothecaries. The physicians (he- 
kims) were of various nations, French, Hunga- 
rians, Poles, and Italians ; but the greater part 
were pure Turks, or Osmanlis, who had been 
educated at the Galata Serai, or medical school 
of Constantinople. The hckims were considered 
the most educated part of our force : the best 
of them, by far, were the Turks; the Euro- 
peans were, for the most puit, ignorant pre- 
tenders — perfect Sangrados — without diplomas, 
or with very doubtful ones. I now found my- 
self at the head of a body of officers who were, 
in truth, the only educated part of the army. 
Some of the Turkish physicians who had been 
instructed in Constantinople could speak French 

fairly Some few of the Turkish hekims 

were very fair operators, and were well grounded 
in the principles of their profession. They were, 
■moreover, most modest and anxious for that 
improvement which increased facilities, and 
an enlarged intercourse with more advanced 
nations, cannot fail to bring within their reach. 
The surgeons, or jerachs, were of quite another 
class. These were ignorant barbers, who pro- 
fessed to' bleed, draw teeth, and dress wounds, 
but whose surgical knowledge went no further. 
Nevertheless, among these were many docile 
and tractable, who, with fitting opportunities, 
would soon far surpass the old class of Turkish 
practitioners. The medical department was, 
in truth, at a very low ebb ; less on account of 
the inefficiency of the staff than because they 
were, as usual in that land of plots, split up 
into numerous factions, and intriguing against 
each other. Moreover, they had been habitually 
insubordinate to their former chief, and enjoyed 



little, if any, consideration from the superior 
military officers among their own countrymen." 

Dr. Sandwith found croton oil sufficient to 
purge the whole population of Armenia, and 
linseed sent from Constantinople, at ten times 
its intrinsic value, which was a product of 
Armenia. He found sufficient chloroform for 
100,000 operations! All these things were 
supplied by a medical purveyor, who poisoned 
the sultan's troops bj' wholesale for a profit 
which he shared with certain officials about 
the Porte. The doctor began to form a 
pharmacopoeia for the Turkish army, but 
found an excellent one which had been thrown 
aside by the drug purveyor, and had been 
neglected, and at last forgotten. Dr. Sand- 
with again thus writes:^" No ambulances, or 
any means of conveying the wounded, existed ; 
indeed, a sort of deathlike inactivity pervaded 
this department, for the commanders-in-chief 
had invariably turned a deaf ear to the sugges- 
tions and representations of its former inspector- 
general. My appointment was useful, inasmuch 
as it brought the matter within the sphere of 
General "Williams' influence, who was the 
terror of pashas, large and small ; whose visit 
would at any time cause a cold perspiration to 
start from the great officials, and inspire a 
singular and galvanic simulation of activity in 
themselves and their myrmidons. I represented 
to the general that an ambulance corps for the 
field was essential: ambulances were made, 
horses and mules were purchased. I ordered 
such and such individuals to different out-sta- 
tions, and my authority was at once backed by 
the terrible English pasha : and although I 
cannot deny that very serious difficulties did 
meet me, some of which were insurmountable, 
yet most of these disappeared under his energy 
and will. My aim in the management of the 
medical corps was not to remodel and recon- 
struct on my own plan, but to build upon old 
foundations, and to ensure proper discipline 
and order. I moreover did my utmost to utilise 
the resources of the country, and render myself 
independent of Constantinople ; since the time 
required to obtain necessaries from thence was 
generally extended over months, and the 
articles received were of the worst description. 
To General "Williams' iron will and determi- 
nation in all matters of hygiene in the camp 
must be attributed in a great measure this 
happy exemption; while to Salish Bey and 
Tiit Agha, names unknown beyond the scene 
of their labours, and to several other earnest, 
working men, whose noble qualities shone 
brighter and brighter as the siege advanced, 
would I here record my gratitude and admi- 
ration." 

From the time that General Williams ob- 
tained a full recognition of his authority from 
Constantinople, his power over the pashas. 
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feriks, beys, &o., considerably increased, and 
he was enabled to make more way in the pro- 
gress of reform. It was not until the 25tli 
of February that he was invested with full 
Turkish rank, and he soon proved to the other 
officers of the sultan that his was not to be 
worn as mere nominal honour. 

During the spring Colonel Lake corresponded 
with the general, giving him ample information 
of the state of things at Ears, and the colonel's 
representations were forwarded to Constanti- 
nople and to London, but no help came. On 
the 20 th of April Colonel Lake wrote — 
" There are only fifteen days' provision for the 
troops now in garrison." A few days after 
he wrote again to the same effect, pressing 
urgently for relief. On receipt of these letters 
General Williams thus addressed Lord Cla- 
rendon: — "Neither land carriage for the 
army at Ears nor the provisions for that force 
are to be had in sufficient quantities, and I 
have this day received intelligence from. Colonel 
Lake drawing my attention to these points, 
and echoing the prayers I have in vain ad- 
dressed during the winter to Constantinople." 
The general then assures Lord Clarendon that 
he had used every effort to get sufficient food in 
the neighbourhood, and requests that directions 
be given to the governors of Diarbekir, Khar- 
poot, and the more remote provinces, to send 
food, especially grain. Lord Clarendon for- 
warded these requisitions to the English ambas- 
sador, but no good result followed. On the first 



of May, before the heat of summer, so oppressive 
in those regions, supervened, and the inconve- 
nience Occasioned by it in transmitting supplies 
would be experienced, General Williams ad- 
dressed a strong appeal to Lord Stratford de 
EedclifFe, it being the third of a similar 
nature between the first of April and that 
date : — " Several weeks ago I addressed your 
lordship on the necessity of my having autho- 
rity to take an active part in the purchase of 
provisions for this army; but, although Lord 
Panmure has expressed his decided sentiments 
on this vital point, I have not received a line 
in allusion to it from your excellency, and I 
have to state that this army cannot be sup- 
plied with provision without I can control 
those who have this matter in their hands. 
Colonel Lake informs me that the provision 
has dwindled down to ten or twelve days' 
supply, and I have not authority to oblige the 
medjlis to expedite food to our force, which I 
may soon have to designate as a starving 
army." If Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe acted 
upon this urgent appeal in any way, there is 
no record of it in the Blue-books, nor anywhere 
else accessible to the historian. On the 5th of 
May, General Williams had sent from Erzerum 
a considerable supply, and so did the general 
work, that by the 3rd of June there were four 
months' provision in the place. To pursue the 
subject of Kars further in this chapter would 
be unnecessarily to anticipate events elsewhere 
to be recorded. 
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DIPLOMACY FEOM THE BEGINNING OF 1855 TO THE MEETING OF THE VIENNA CONFEEENCE. 

" Everybody is mystified, and drearily does his best to mystify Ms neighbour. It must be allowed 
also that everybody suceeeds pretty unsatisfactorily." — EoviNG Englishman. 



While the early months of 1855 were sig- 
.nalised by preparations for war on the part of 
all the belligerent powers, yet each hoped to 
cajole the other by the various agencies of 
diplomacy. Austria was the most active in 
pressing on peace negotiations. There was a 
certain dignity to be maintained by the powers 
actually at war that fettered them in any de- 
sire they might entertain to stretch out the 
hand of amity ; but Austria had not yet drawn 
the sword, was unwilling to draw it, and was 
therefore anxious to save her own honour, by 
making it appear that recourse to arms on her 
part was not necessary, and that the time had 
arrived when those engaged in hostilities might 
.abandon them. She, however, made great 
show of military preparation in the beginning 
of 1855. A correspondent from Vienna thus 
notices them, and the motives of Austria in 
restraining her armies from any warlike overt 
act : — " The public has recently heard so much 



of the armaments of Eussia that somQ informa- 
tion respecting the Austrian forces maj' not be 
out of place. The whole of the fourth army 
will be concentrated in Galicia by the end of 
January, but the different corps will be posted 
in such positions that they may without diffi- 
culty be directed to any given point. Accord- 
ing to a reliable estimate, some 180,000 men, 
with 50,000 or 60,000 horses, are now in the 
Bukovina and Galicia^ The Vienna corre- 
spondent' of the Augsburg Oazette writes that . 
not long since 45,000 men were at Cracow, 
45,000 at Lemberg, 30,000 in the country 
lying between those two cities, and about 
70,000 in East Galicia and the Bukovina,' but 
such intelligence deserves no great credit, as 
only the persons employed in the emperor's 
military chanoellerie can speak positively on 
such matters. The third army, in Transylva- 
nia and the eastern part of Hungary, consists 
of about 130,000 men, while the corps in 
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Wallachia and Moldavia may be about 50,000 
strong. It is supposed the whole active army 
Tinder the command of Baron Hess may consist 
of 360,000 men and some 100,000 horses, but 
the estimate is probably somewhat exaggerated. 
There never was an army better supplied with 
all the necessaries of war than the Austrian, 
and it is well that it is so. The political world, 
and j-our Yienna correspondent with it, has 
often loudly complained that Austria has held 
back so long, but it must not be forgotten that 
she has between 1300 and 1400 miles of fron- 
tier touching on Russia, and seven fortresses 
to besiege if she carries the war into the 
enemy's country." 

In keeping with these preparations was the 
tone adopted by the Austrian ambassador at 
Constantinople. Baron Bruck gave a diplomatic 
dinner there, at which he proposed the toast, 
"The Sultan," and added, " and to the Turkish 
troops — the conquerors of the Russians, the de- 
fenders of their country against Muscovite 
ambition. "With them and their allies Austria 
will gladly draw the sword for the rights of 
Turkey, of Europe, and of justice. Russia is 
not to be feared; she will find that she has 
suffered defeat, whatever may be the final 
settlement of the present difficulties." 

These words were carried through Europe, 
and read everywhere with avidity. It was felt 
that the turning point of the war was the junc- 
tion of Austria with the allies, and her great 
military preparations and resources, viewed 
in connection with this bold speech, greatly 
excited all Europe. In Russia alone did it 
appear to take no efi'ect — there Austria was 
tetter understood than anywhere else, even 
in Prussia. The czar had accurately measured 
the motives and means of the kasir. Austria 
had her own reasons for speaking through 
Baron Bruck in this defiant way against Rus- 
sia, and expressing herself so cordially to the 
Ottoman Porte. The Danubian provinces had 
not only grown weary of Austrian armies, but 
so intolerant of their presence that the people 
would have risen and attacked them had there 
been the slightest hope that valour could achieve 
victory. The state of things was ripening, 
which a few weeks later was thus described : — 
"A very extraordinary event has taken place 
at Bucharest. Mr. Colquhoun, the British con- 
sul, was seated quietly in his cabinet,' when 
four men, with masked visages, rushed into 
the room, and laid upon his table a variety of 
documents, after which they rapidly withdrew. 
These documents, on examination, proved to 
be revelations seriously implicating Prince 
Stirbey, who is said to have been in corre- 
spondence with Russia; and other papers re- 
vealed the unprincipled atrocities committed 
by the Austrians during their occupation of 
the Danubian Principalities. These documents 



referred to persons who, it was alleged, could 
substantiate all the accusations brought against 
Stirbey and the Austrians. Unfortunately, no 
such proofs were wanting, as the facts are 
patent to all who are at all conversant with 
Danubian affairs." 

This state of matters in "the provinces" gave 
much uneasiness in England, and led to so 
many remonstrances at the Porte, that Austria, 
anxious to hold these provinces in an iron grasp, 
thought it good policy to flatter Turkey, and 
placate Great Britain. The Porte too had, it 
was believed, resolved upon dismissing the 
Prince of Wallaohia, Stirbey, and appointing 
Prince Ghika Karmakam as governor in his 
place. It was also rumoured in Constantinople 
and in London, that the governor of Moldavia 
had received from the Porte an official notifica- 
tion of the approaching arrival of Erench troops. 
On these subjects great reserve was practised by 
the Turkish and Erench governments, and this 
was observed so closely towards Baron Bruck as 
to give him considerable uneasiness, and cause 
some foreboding that measures were deliberated 
which it was known would be unpalatable to 
his government. 

The forward conduct of the gallant little 
kingdom of Piedmont made Austria at once 
jealous and apprehensive. She was jealous of 
her moral power in Europe, and apprehensive 
lest Sardinia should leave the "Western powers 
under so much obligation to her, as to be a 
guarantee for her independence against an 
Austro-Lombard invasion, or any persecution 
or annoyance which she might be disposed to 
offer to a kingdom which she hates so much. 
Prussia was also attempting to open up separate 
negotiations with the cabinets of London and 
Paris, the drift of which was not thoroughly 
comprehended at Yienna ; and Austria, always 
jealous of Prussia, was anxious to forestal her 
in the supposed offers of some kind of alliance 
which, through M. Yon Usedom, she was sup- 
posed to make. By calculations of this nature, 
the court of Yienna was solely influenced — 
there was no sincerity in its warlike words. 

Prussia, unwilling to enter into the treaty 
between Austria and the "Western powers, 
called the treaty of December, sought to ac- 
complish a separate one with Erance, or failing 
that, with Erance and England, which would 
leave her position to Austria more loose, and 
not bind her so stringently to take up arms 
against Russia, as it appeared to her the treaty 
of the 2nd of December bound the southern 
German power. 

The mission of Yon TJsodom failed. Accord- 
ing to the "Wirtemberg Staate Amaeiger (an 
official paper), the Erench reply to the Prussian 
despatch proposing a separate treaty stung to 
the heart the Prussian monarch, and greatly 
disconcerted his court and cabinet. The French 
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minister gave M. de Manteuffel, the Prussian 
minister, to understand, that any despatch or 
mission having for its object a separate treaty 
was no longer seasonable. The French foreign 
minister inquired, in an indignant form of 
expression, why new negotiations should be 
opened to effect what could without further 
loss of time be accomplished, if Prussia in- 
tended any military co-operation with the 
West. M. Drouyn de Lhuys was of opinion 
that if Prance consented to enter into a second 
treaty, in order to attain one and the same end 
proposed to be accomplished by that of the 
2nd of December, the world would be justified 
in coming to the conclusion that she sought to 
create a schism in Germany. France, there- 
fore, declined to enter into any separate treaty, 
seeing that Prussia had been invited eai'nestly 
to join in that of the 2nd of December. This 
put an end to the projects of Von Usedom, at 
all events for that time, and left Prussia " to 
chew the cud of bitter disappointment." Her 
real object was to create a schism between the 
Western powers, and between the Western 
powers and Austria, and to play the game of 
Hussia among all the powers of the coalition 
against her. Austria was not sincere to the 
allies, and Prussia knew that, but she also 
knew that neither was Austria sincere to 
her nor to Russia. The Prussian king might, 
when he reflected upon the kasir's dealings 
with the czar, and the efforts to entangle 
Prussia in connections and treaties for Austria's 
interest solely, address him in the language of 
Byron's betrayed lover — 

" Thou false to him, thou fiend to me !" 

Prussia, finding that the Western powers were 
not to be deceived, showed the most bitter 
feeling, especially to England; and, indeed, 
while M. Von Usedom was speaking honeyed 
words in the ears of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, at 
Paris, means were taken to woo the smaller 
German states into sympathies hostile to the 
Western alliance. It was by her influence 
that the minor German states forbid the expor- 
tation of horses, as it was understood England 
wished to purchase largely for her augmented 
cavalry forces. Prohibitions of foreign enlist- 
ment were intended to withdraw from England 
the means of recruiting her foreign legions. 
Prussia was intensely anxious to carry out 
this object all through northern and central 
Germany. The governor of the province of 
Posen issued the following notification : — 
" The criminal code of Prussia prescribes that 
whoever enlists a Prussian into the military 
service of foreign states, or introduces him to 
their recruiting agents, likewise whoever in- 
tentionally seduces a Prussian soldier to desert, 
or knowingly assists his desertion, will be 
punished with from three months' to three 



years' imprisonment. Any attempt at the 
above will be visited with a similar punish- 
ment. As offices are about to be opened in 
the Netherlands and free towns, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting meit into foreign service, I 
take this opportunity of bringing the above 
penal law to mind, and call upon all the police 
authorities of the province immediately to arrest 
any recruiting agent, and hand him over to 
the state prosecutor, to take from him his 
papers, and if he is a foreigner, to take mea- 
sures for his being sent over the frontier after 
undergoing his punishment. I require to be 
informed of each separate instance." 

In these measures the Prussian king was 
supported by his cabinet, army, aristocracy, 
merchants, and by the middle classes of his 
people to a large extent. The masses sympa- 
thised with England, and many Prussians 
enlisted in her legions in spite of opposition 
and menace. A Berlin journal declared at this 
time that the young men of the city flocked 
to the British embassy anxious to enrol them- 
selves in the English service, while the Russian 
ambassador could not secure accessions to the 
medical staff of the Russian army, although 
the Prussian government gave every encourage- 
ment to medical gentlemen to take service in 
that army. This was not only a proof of the 
general feeling of the people in favour of 
the allies, but a specimen of the kind of neu- 
trality preserved throughout the war by that 
power. The policy of Prussia was described 
with admirable precision in a letter from a 
Prussian gentleman, in Berlin, at this junc- 
ture : — "No doubt the dominant party here 
is well disposed to 'old' England, but it is 
better disposed to young Russia. No doubt it 
entertains the most just respect for her wise 
and patriotic queen ; but it entertains infi- 
nitelj' greater admiration, mingled with a due 
quantum of fear, for the ' emperor.' No doubt, 
also, it would be rejoiced to form a triple 
alliance with the aforesaid old England ; but 
then the trifolium must be made up with 
Russia as the centre leaf. This would save 
Sebastopol, Cronstadt, the Russian navy, and 
Russian supremacy in every coloured sea, and 
in every land throughout Europe. This would 
attach Germany to the Russo-Prussian car. 
This would neutralise Austria; and then a fig 
for France, and perhaps a ' third march to 
Paris,' to re-proolaira the elder Bourbons. All 
this, and more, exists in the dreams of those 
who pull the strings of Prussian policy, and 
will continue so until their hold of the strings 
be cut asunder." 

While Prussia was endeavouring to form a 
separate treaty with France, or with France and 
Engand, she was also coquetting with Austria 
to draw that power away from the alliance, 
or to induce it to form conventions with her- 
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self wHch would neutralise the treaties ■with 
the "West against Eussia. It will be recol- 
lected by the reader that on the 20th of April, 
1854, a convention had been entered into be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, binding them mutu- 
ally to arm in case of their respective territories 
being endangered by attack from any of the 
belligerents. The Austrian government called 
upon Prussia to fulfil this obligation, as, by 
virtue of the treaty of December the 2nd with 
France and England, Austria would soon be at 
war with Russia. To this the Prussian foreign 
minister replied. The following is the despatch 
•in extenso, transmitted by that functionary to 
Count Arnim, the Prussian minister at the 
court of Vienna : — 

Jan. S, 1855. 

Tour excellency will find enclosed a copy of a note 
addressed on the 24th of December, 1854, to Count Ester- 
hazy, in which the imperial Austrian cabinet more closely 
defines the military measures which, in its opinion, Prus- 
sia and the other German governments ought to take in 
virtue of the treaty of April 20, and of the additional 
article of the 26th of November. Count Buol very justly 
remarks that it is necessary the contending parties should 
come to an understanding in respect to the exigency which 
presents itself, and on which the efficacy of the conditional 
military obligations into which Prussia has entered de- 
pends. As your excellency will readily conceive, his 
majesty has from the same point of view uninterruptedly 
directed his attention to the course of events, and long 
before this matter was brought forward, in the way done 
tn the despatch of December 24, his majesty had con- 
scientiously taken into consideration the obligations which 
he had taken on himself. It does not appear to be my 
duty now to enter more fully into the dispositions made 
by his majesty the king — dispositions arising as well from 
a regard to the interest of his country and people as from 
tlie nndeviatiug attention which ho has paid to the gravity 
of the circumstances — in order with noiseless progress to 
effect an increased preparation for war and a more speedy 
development of force. By the measures taken, larger 
bodies of troops can be read}' for action within a much 
shorter period than that conditionally appointed in the 
Military Convention of April 20, and we might therefore 
suppose that we should in some degree be able to tran- 
quillise Count Buol in regard to the heavy blow of the 
Kussian military force on the Austrian Empire, could we 
share his opinion that Kussia entertained the idea of pro- 
ceeding aggressively. 

However, after having dispassionately examined the 
general state of affairs, we should be obliged to do vio- 
lence to our own conviction before we could arrive at the 
conclusion tliat Russia will assume the offensive if she is 
not attacked. I have more than once had occasion to 
direct your excellency to make such confidential commu- 
nications to the imperial Austrian cabinet as in our 
opinion would most positively refute any such suppo- 
sition. Besides, our intelligence respecting tlie move- 
ments of the Eussian troops is by no means of a nature 
to justify the apprehensions alluded to. I attach the 
greater importance to what has above been said, as it 
appears to be the object of a part of the press to lead 
public opinion astray in this matter. Indeed, the recent 
conduct of Russia, in respect to the endeavours made to 
faring about negotiations for peace, is of such a nature 
that it would be difficult for a dispassionate observer not 
to remark her sincere wish to come to an understanding. 
Eussia has unreservedly accepted the four points as they 
were proposed to her. After the conclusion of the treaty 
of December 2, she not only did not retract her accep- 
tation, but she gave a fresh instance of her readiness to 
conclude a peace by granting fulkn- powers to Prince 
Gortschakofi'. His majesty the king has the satisfactory 
conscinu-fucss of ]la^■ing always so employed his personal 
and diploraatie influence at St. Petersburg, that the 
imperial Russian cabinet should declare itself ready to 



treat on the basis of the four points, although this basia 
of peace goes beyond that which the two contracting 
powers (Prussia and Austria) had considered the object 
of their alliance when the treaty of April 20 was con- 
cluded. A confidential conference has already been held, 
in order more nearly to specify the four points. "We do 
not know the result of that conference, and because we 
do not know it, and as long as we do not know it, we shall 
consider it an imperative duty to take the simple and un- 
mistakeable conditions of the treaty as our inviolable rule 
of action, and keep the circle of our obligations free from 
any extension which we cannot clearly overlook. In 
respect to the military matters, which are pointed out to 
us as duties, we shall hold fast to the leading and funda- 
mental principles of the April treaty, which also find 
their expression at the close of the military convention, 
inasmuch as the object of mutual assistance is stated to 
he the warding off of an attack. Even the obligations, 
which Prussia took on herself in the additional article of 
November 26, 1854, bear this defensive character, although 
they confessedly go beyond the fundamental principles of 
the treaty of April. They (the obligations) are, besides, 
inseparably connected with the pre-supposition of a mutual 
endeavour to procure the acceptance of the four points. 
It is self-evident that there cannot be any mutual common 
action as long as Prussia has no share in the interpreta- 
tion of those points, and exercises no influence on the 
same. The right to such participation, in as far as it 
regards definitive arrangements which, though made with,, 
the declared intention of maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, change the whole of the international 
relations of Europe, and seem to modify treaties which 
Prussia has also signed — this privilege Prussia docs not 
found on her being a sharer in any stipulation connected 
with the present Eastern complication, but on her quality 
of a great European power, which, by its own well-won, 
right, has participated in the treaties that regulate the 
legal state of things in Europe. The assurance need 
hardly be giyen that his majesty the king will, with the 
utmost tenacity, cling to this view of things, and 'in order 
to maintain it, should it be in danger of being disputed, 
he will not shrink from sacrifices and dangers which his 
faithful subjects will share in with their well-tested resig- 
nation, and with the whole force and perseverance which 
arise from true patriotism. It is least of all necessary to 
give such an assurance to his majesty the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, the illustrious relative and ally of the king. 
Neither need it be given to the sovereigns and the leading 
statesmen of the other states, as, in spite of divergent views 
and interests, Prussia reckons with confidence on their 
just appreciation of her claims, and is willing to procure 
thoir recognition {ancrkennung) of the same by means of 
explanation and mutual agreement {vorcinbarung). 

Prom the foregoing remarks on the principles which 
actuate the king in respect to his own military attitude, 
your excellency will readily perceive that his most gracious 
majesty does not consider himself called on to take the 
initiative in the German Confederation in respect to an 
immediate arrangement for the preparation of war of each 
separate contingent. The draught which was specially 
recommended by us and Austria to the Bund as a fitting 
basis is positively established, both by the proposition of 
the committee and by the resolution which was taken by 
the Bund on the 9th, hut Prussia, from consideration for 
her other German allies, believes herself bound not form- 
ally to return to the same, as by so doing she would an- 
ticipate the duties of the military commission. On the 
other hand, it is self-understood tnat the royal military 
plenipotentiary will always be furnished with the neces- 
sary instructions for demanding the activity of the mili- 
tary commission on the basis of that part of the Federal 
Constitution which makes provision for war, and also for 
bringing the matter to a conclusion in a proper way. 
By thus acting according to the Federal Constitution, 
those objections will be best removed which, as we con- 
fess, present themselves to the proposals of the Austrian 
cabinet, as intimated in its despatch of the 24th of the 
last month. 

i'our excellency will be pleased to make to Count Buol 
a written communication of the present instructions. 

Accept, &c. 

MANTEUFrEL. 
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This excited, according to some accounts, 
great indignation at the court of Vienna ; others 
pretended to know that these angry appear- 
ances were simulated, and that the" Austrian 
court was really glad to have a pretext for 
holding back, in the infidelity of Prussia to her 
engagements. Be this as it may, the despatch 
was mot by the following rejoinder from Count 
Buol, the Austrian minister : — 

Vienna^ Jan. 14. 
_ After the resolution taken by the Gei-man Confedera- 
tion on the 9th of December, we considered it our bounden 
duty directly confidentially to confer with the royal court 
of Prussia on the subject of the practical result to be 
derived from the decision of the Bund. 

The instructions which were given to our minister at 
Ucrlia to this effect, your has learned by my com- 
munication of the 26th of December. It is evident from 
the reply now received, of which I have the honour to 
enclose a copy, that the views of the cabinets of Vienna 
and Berlin do not coincide in some essential points. 

The whole Confederation acknowledged the threat- 
ening state of affairs ; but Prussia questions the correct- 
ness of llie decision of the Bund, on the ground of the 
reiterated assurance of Eussia — for which there is no gua- 
rantee — that she will confine herself to the defence of her 
own territor}'. "We neither undervalue such a promise 
given by a power involved in the war, nor the effect 
which it may possibly have on its limitation ; but no 
binding, no securing quality which could exercise any 
positive influence on the execution of the resolution taken 
by the German Confederation can be attributed, either by 
the German governments or bj' Austria, to a promise 
which has been accepted by no one. If proof were neces- 
sary that Ilussia herself does not believe that it (the 
promise) can be made subservient to the necessities of her 
military position, it could at this very moment be found 
in the conduct of Eussia towards Turkey on the right 
bank of the Danube. 

Even if we do not refuse to share in the hopes which 
Europe attaches to the concessions recentl}' made by 
Eussia at, the conference held on the 7th, the object to be 
attained is still too distant — the opinions as to the practical 
accomplishment and the application of the four prelimi- 
nary points may differ in such manifold ways, and the 
chances of war may exercise so much influence — for the 
imperial court to yield to the hope that in the pre- 
liminary results which have already been obtained, it 
has in hand a sure guarantee that peace will really be 
restored. 

"\Ve appeal to the good sense of the German govei'n- 
ments, and demand whether they can deceive themselves 
by fancying that the situation of affairs has until now 
lost anything of that threatening character which the 
Bund itself recognised. His majesty the emperor, our 
illustrious master, considers it necessary to remain in a 
state of complete preparation for all contingencies, and^ 
the approaching negotiations for peace will therefore, as 
long as the certainty of a favourable result is wanting, 
neither exercise any influence on the military measures 
of Austria, nor can they, in the opinion of the emperor, 
be allowed to interfere with the engagements entered 
into with his majesty's German, allies for the attainment 
of common (mutual) objects. Such an attitude can but 
serve the interests of peace, and increase the chances of a 
favourable issue to the negotiations. ' 

It is our most firm conviction that our German allies 
ought also now to place the whole of Germany in a posi- 
tion calculated to command respect. It appears to us 
that the interests of the German nation and its princes 
urgently require that Germany should, as well as our- 
selves, be sufliciently prepared for all possible contin- 
gencies. "Whatever expression may in future be given to 
the resolutions of the Bund in its quality of a political 
power, we must again propose that whatever is requisite 
for the development of its military force may be cared for 
Avithout delay. Tou will readily conceive that, enter- 
taining such opinions, we could not otherwise reply to the 
communication of the Pnissian cabinet respecting the 



armaments of Eussia and the German Bund than by tliose 
instructions to Count Esterhazy of which a copy is 
annexed. 

The imperial presidial minister to the Bund will accord- 
ingly propose to the respective committees that a motion 
be made in the Diet that at least one-half of the several 
contingents shall be made mobile^ unless the opinion 
should prevail that it would be more advisable to place 
the whole of the federal army in readiness for operations. 
The question whether, in the first case, two combined 
army corps or one complete corps should be formed, which 
the second half of the contingent would have to follow in 
case of need, as well as all other matters of a like nature, 
ought to be made the subject of consultations which 
should be held as speedily as possible, and of resolutions 
on the part of the authorities of the Bund. 

The election of a federal commander-in-chief will also 
be necessary, in order that the union of the dirterent 
parts of the federal army may, agreeably to the act of 
confederation, be united under one command. "We are, 
therefore, of opinion that the Diet should immediately 
occupy itself with this matter, and take the necessary 
steps for electing a commander-in-chief of the military 
forces of the Bund, while in the several states the neces- 
sary measures should be taken for placing the federal 
corps prepared for war at the disposal of the commander 
who is to be elected. 

Your will communicate these instructions, as 

well as the documents which accompany them, to the 
courts of , &c., and request of them to have the kind- 
ness to make known to us the resolutions to which this 
communication may give rise, as also the instructions 
which they may be pleased to give to their representatives 
at Frankfort, in order that they may co-operate in the 
accomplishment of the important duty which the organ 
(the Bund) of the will of the whole of Germany has to 
fulfil. 

Accept the assurance of my perfect esteem. 

COTJNI BuoL. 

Baron Manteuffel's despatch to Vienna was 
communicated to the cabinets of London and 
Paris ; the result was a despatch to the Prus- 
sian government, from the French minister for 
foreign affairs, refusing to Prussia the right to 
be represented in the approaching conference 
at Vienna, unless she joined loyally in the 
treaty of the 2nd of December. The reply of 
the French government was peremptory and 
explicit, and produced in Prussia and in all 
Germany the greatest excitement. It is as 
follows : — 

The cabinet of Paris establishes that Prussia explains 
her refusal to mobilise her army : — 1st, because she does 
not believe in the imminence of an attack upon Austria 
by Eussia ; 2ndly, because the support which she would 
have to give ought to be preceded by an entente between 
the contracting parties upon the feasibility of carrying 
out the eventual conventions. Prussia adds, moreover, 
that there can be the less objection to suspend the execu- 
tion thereof, because if it was really necessary to place 
the Prussian army on a war footing, it could be done 
within the period fixed upon. The Prussian government, 
therefore, is resolved not to change the character of its 
obligations. The additional article may have extended 
them, but it has not modified their nature, and Prussia 
only engaged herself towards Austria to a defensive alli- 
ance. The two great German powers, moreover, ought to 
iraite their efforts to obtain the adhesion of Eussia to the 
four points specified in the notes of the 8th of August, 
and it would be necessary for the realisation of that com- 
munity of action, that Prussia herself should participate 
in the definition of those first bases of a future peace. 

As regards the acts the object of which would be either 
to consolidate the balance of power in Europe, or to 
modify existing treaties, and which Prussia had signed, 
her right to participate therein does not depend upon this 
or that accidental stipulation ; it is due to the rank ehe 
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holds in the world. KiQg Frederick William, to maintain 
it, will not be deterred by dangers and sacrifices, which 
the nation would share with as much devotion and energy 
as patriotism. 

Another despatch from M. de Manteuffel (the above is 
the analysis of that of the 5th of January) brings out m 
more prominent relief the principal points where Prussia 
establishes that, the more she intrenches herself behind 
the strict interpretation of her engagements by the resist- 
ance to the pretension made to extend them against her 
will, the more, on the contrary, will she be disposed to 
enlarge them by means of negotiation, provided her 
position and her dignity as a great power are respected. 

The cabinet of Paris beholds in the expose given in 
M. de Manteuifel's despatches two distinct orders of ideas : 
—the one special to the relations of the Prussian govern- 
ment with the court of Vienna ; the other concerning the 
ensemble of its position in Europe. On the first point, 
France is resolved not to interfere in questions which 
e.xclusively concern the German Confederation; on the 
second, the cabinet of Paris is willing to explain itself. 

The cabinet of Paris does not pretend to contest to 
Prussia the rank she holds. Niiy more, during the last 
two years it has often reminded her of the obligations of 
that high rank of which she is so justly proud. But it 
feels it a duty to observe that the quality of great power 
is permanent — it cannot be cast off when it implies 
onerous duties, and be resumed when it only offers advan- 
tages. Privileges and duties of this importance are abso- 
lutely correlative. The one is inseparable from the other. 
It is not to be supposed that England and Austria take a 
different view of the case from France. But so much is 
certain — that France will never allow that a power which, 
from its own free will, took no part in the great events 
which are taking place in the world, shall afterwards 
maintain a claim to regulate the consequences thereof. 
The advantages arising from the war are only for the 
belligerent powers. And the advantages of the present 
(essentially moral advantages) consist in the right of par- 
ticipation, in the interests of Europe, in the regulations 
of peace. Prussia has not done anything as yet for that 
object. She has refused to proclaim her neutrality. 
That resolution does her honour. But, in reality, on 
what side is she? If hostilities continue, will she be 
with or against the allied powers ? This is what no one 
can tell. 

Can Prussia reproach- France for her confidence in 
Austria ? The lines of conduct have been so different. 
By a movement which she declares purely a strategic one, 
Russia evacuates the principalities; Prussia immediately 
declares herself satisfied, while Austria, on the very 
morrow of the day upon which that evacuation is com- 
municated to her, exchanges the notes of the 8th of 
August with France and England. On the 28th of No- 
vember, Prince Gortschakoff announces the adhesion of 
his court to the four points ; Prussia congratulates herself 
on having obtained the object of her efforts, while Austria 
signs the treaty of alliance of the 2cd of JJecember with 
the Western powers. On the 7th of January, Russia 
accepts the interpretation of the four guarantees ; Prussia, 
fancying the success of her policy complete, rejects the 
appreciation made by Austria of the treaty of the 20th of 
April, aud refuses to call out her contingent ; while 
Austria spontaneously hastens to recognise the case 
provided for by Art. o of the treaty of the 2nd of De- 
cember is realised, that the re-establishment of peace is 
not assured, and offers to combine her plans of military 
operations with the allied powers. 

Is there a wish of maintaining that Austria finds in the 
alliance of the 2nd of December advantages not shared by 
Prussia ? "What are they } This observation of Prussia 
doubtless does not imply an assent ; but yet, as a proposi- 
tion is made to conclude a Prussian treaty, beside the 
Austrian treaty, it would be well to explain the exact 
meaning of the proposition. AVas that the objef.t of M. 
d'Usedom's mission to London? That mission was v^rapped 
up in so much mystery that its real object is not yet 
known in Paris. But the more endeavours were made' to 
conceal it, the more were made to discover it. All that 
has been discovered is, that Prussia exerted all her efforts 
to prevent the allies from waging the war upon the vul- 
nerable jjoint of the enemy, and to prevent the passage 
of their troops through Germany. What did she offer as 



a compensation ? To place a corps cCarmie on the Polish 
frontier — that is to sav, that Prussia with one hand would 
turn aside the sword' of the allied powers, and with the 
other cover Russia as with a shield. Might one not be 
authorised to suppose that M. d'Usedom had different 
treaties in his portfolio, and took out by mistake the 
wrong one at London — that which was to have been 
produced at St. Petersburg ? _ . 

The French government has not the intention, you 
may be assured, of hurting the feelings of Prussia. It 
expresses itself thus in a loyal and sincere expression 
(epanchemenf) ; and if it desires its language to be heard 
at Berlin it is in the hope to see Prussia at least give 
up a position in which, if it had been happy enough to 
see its efforts crowned with success, she would not have 
been to-day. 

The attention of all Europe was directed to 
the eittings of the German Diet, and its reso- 
lutions to arm on the 8th of February were 
accepted in such different lights by all the 
powers concerned, as to form a very curious 
feature in the aspect of the times, strikingly 
illustrating the language with which this 
chapter is headed. When the resolutions of 
the German Diet came under the consideration 
of the Austrian cabinet, it ordered a diplomatic 
circular to its agents at the different German 
courts, which excited extended discussion in 
all the cabinets of Germany, especially in that 
of Prussia, and led to much diplomatic turmoil 
between the greater and lesser German states, 
and between the two leading German powers 
themselves. 

Ouii previous communications do not permit your ex- 
cellency to doubt that the resolution of the Diet of the 
8th, by which all the principal contingents of the federal 
army are to be ready on the first appeal to enter upon a 
campaign within a delay of fifteen days, has been received 
with satisfaction by the government of the emperor. In 
fact, we see ir. the resolution of the Diet an event of great 
importance, if only for the reason that the schism which 
the question of military preparations threatened to cause 
in Germany has been fortunately avoided for the moment. 
Considered in itself, however, this resolution does not 
appear to us to arise logically from the reflections caused 
by the present situation of things, or to respond to the 
indispensable necessity of keeping the federal army com- 
pletely prepared to take up a strategic position without 
loss of time. It is true that we have not been able to 
admit the motives on which the united committees based 
the proposition which has been converted into a resolu- 
tion. It will be understood that on our part we could not 
present our accord with the Western powers in the light 
of a demonstration directed at the same time against the 
two belligerent parties ; but the confederation itself, which 
on this question is no longer placed exclusively on the 
ground of the federal act, but is also placed on that of the 
offensive and defi-nsive alliance of the 20th of April, and 
of the resolutions subsequently attached thereto, has in 
our opinion assumed an attitude much too decided to be 
accepted as the motive of the measure at present resolved 
on, as far as regards the generally menacing situation of 
European affairs/ In the meantime we believe that we 
may expect that these motives, insufficient in our eyes, 
will be corrected by the situation de facto and de jure of 
the question, and especially by the nature of the relations 
with the powers with which we are allied by a solemn 
treaty. Your excellency will express yourself in a gene- 
ral way as regards the resolution of the Diet on the indi- 
cations which we have just given. The immediate and 
as energetic as possible execution of that resolution is 
now a question of honour for Germany, and we have no 
doubt that all the governments of the Confederation will 
endeavour, with the same zeal, to carry into execution 
the measure resolved on, and that they will do all in 
their power that the military constitution of Germany 
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shall, under these circumstances, respond to its object 
and to the mission of a great federal power. As far as 
concerns Austria, the emperor our august sovereign has 
deigned to order that in the delay of fifteen days, given 
to the different governments to notify the measures which 
they shall have taken, the statement of all .the troops 
V ^- 1 "^ '^ '""^ footing, and under the superior command 
of Field-marshal Barou von Hess, shall be communicated 
to the Diet, and that a proof will be furnished that the 
preparations for war made by Austria will far exceed 
what has been demanded by the Diet. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to formally express on this subject our 
conviction that the complete inadmissibility of the propo- 
sition made during the vote by the representative of 
Prussia, not supported by any other government, to the 
effect that the placing of troops on a war footing must 
take place within thejimits of the federal territory, has 
not escaped the appreciation of the German governments, 
the said proposition completely losing sight of the fact 
that the measure now adopted by the Diet is only a con- 
sequence of previous resolutions, according to which the 
common defence with which the Confederation has charged 
itself, in consideration of the dangers which threaten 
German interests, is not only to protect the German 
federal territory, but also all the territory of Austria and 
of Prussia, and even our position in the Principalities. 
There will be no impropriety in your excellency commu- 
Dicating this despatch confidentially to the government. 
Accept, &c., Buoii. 

In the sittings of the Diet on the 22nd of 
Fehruary these questions occupied that assem- 
bly most painfully. A letter dated Frankfort, 
9th of March, in the Nuremlerg Correspondent, 
says : — 

" We are enabled to give almost textually 
the discussion which took place between the 
representatives of the two great German 
powers in the sitting of the Diet of the 22nd 
of February. M. de Prokesoh (the Austrian 
representative) declared that he was charged 
by his government to submit to the Diet the 
state of the troops assembled and ready to take 
the field to cover the territories placed under 
the common protection of the confederation, in 
virtue of the resolutions of the 24th of July 
and 9th of December, 18.'54. 

"M. de Bismarck (the Prussian representa- 
tive) replied : — ' The declaration we have just 
heard from the imperial representative appears 
to rest upon the supposition that the principal 
object of the contingents which are to be placed 
upon a war footing, in virtue of the resolution 
of the 8th of February, should be to cover the 
territories which have been placed under the 
protection of a common defence by treaties to 
which the confederation acceded by decisions 
of the 24th of July and the 9 th of December 
last. The Prussian representative does not 
think that that supposition is in accordance 
with the contents of the resolution of the Stli 
of February, nor with the debates which pre- 
ceded it. He feels himself, on the contrary, 
obliged to observe, that if an ulterior interpre- 
tation of the resolution was necessary, and if 
the substance was to be found in the motives 
that dictated it, it would be seen in those very 
motives that the circumstances that would 
render necessary the defensive measures pro- 
vided for by the resolution of the 9th of De- 
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cember, 1854, had not yet taken place, but 
that it was the obligation imposed upon the 
Diet by the second article of the federal pact 
to watch over the internal and external safety 
of Germany, the independence and inviolability 
of German states, which induced the Diet to 
make preparations to meet that obligation, and 
that the forces of the confederation might be 
brought to bear on any quarter.' 

" M. Prokesoh von Osten replied to this : — 
' The government of the emperor considers 
doubtless the resolution of the 8th of February, 
which converted into a resolution the proposi- 
tions submitted to the Diet by the united com- 
mittees on the Eastern question, and in execu- 
tion of the resolution of the Diet of the 9th of 
December, as an ulterior development of the 
resolutions of the Diet of the 24th of July 
and 9th of December. As the representative 
of Prussia takes another view of the case, 
»it is the more important that Austria should 
not allow any doubt to exist as to its view 
of the matter. It will be for the Diet to 
judge whether it thinks it necessary to reply 
to the question as to which view is the right 
one. 

"'The representative of Austria, moreover, 
thinks it right to observe that not the motives 
of a proposition of the committees, but that it 
is the propositions themselves, which form the 
object of the deliberations, and that in voting 
a proposition it does not necessarily follow that 
the motives are accepted. Austria, moreover, 
thought fit to declare in her vote that she did 
not appropriate the motives of the committees. 
As regards the necessity of proceeding to the 
fulfilment of the defensive obligations con- 
tracted by the resolution of the Diet of the 9 th 
of December not being proved according to the 
mooting of the committees, it does not follow 
that that necessity does not exist ; and cer- 
tainly it was not the wish of the committees to 
aflSrm that fact, as they themselves declared 
that they were not yet in a position to form a 
judgment on the question as to whether hopes 
favourable to the re-establishment of peace 
could be founded upon to pending negotia- 
tions." ' 

The effect upon Austria of the lUissian 
manifesto and general call to arms was to in- 
crease still more her armaments, and to drive 
her still nearer to the Western alliance. Baron 
von Hess, and Generals Letung and Crawford 
were directed to report upon the military situa- 
tion ; they recommended the augmentation of 
the Austrian army to 800,000 men. But indi- 
cations of financial inability to sustain such a 
tremendous force greatly disturbed the cabinet, 
and rendered it really solicitous to bring about 
a peace. The German Journal of Frankfort 
gave a very minute account of the interview 
of the Russian minister with the Austrian em- 
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peror, arising out of these new phases of the 
complication : — " Prince Gortsohakoff on Tues- 
day last demanded an audience from the empe- 
ror for the purpose of giving, in the name of 
the Emperor of Eussia, explanations on the 
new manifesto of the czar. The prince declared 
that the sovereign had been constrained to take 
that step by the extension, more and more 
considerable, of the coalition against Russia, 
and that the calling out of the whole forces 
of the empire was only a measure of defence 
necessitated by the warlike preparations of the 
West. This measure, added Prince Gortscha- 
koif, was not intended to exercise any influence 
on the conferences for peace, the czar being 
disposed now, as before, to treat with the 
Western powers on the basis of the four 
points. The Emperor Prancis Joseph did not, 
we are assured, consider this explanation satis- 
factory, and he frankly stated to Prince Gort- 
schakoff that the proceeding of the czar in- 
spired him with less confidence, from the fact 
that up to the present moment no other power 
has had recourse to measures of such gravity. 
In a word, the manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia has produced a very unfavourable im- 
pression in our ofScial circles ; and it is asserted 
that our emperor wiU not leave without reply- 
ing to this demonstration of the czar." 

Hitherto in the progress of the war Russia 
had no sincere friend but the King of Prussia, 
and, even irrespective of his monarchical bigotry 
and dread of ultra-liberalism, his friendship for 
the czar was disinterested. In her dealings 
with Turkey, Austria, and the West, Russia 
had been diplomatically defeated, as well as 
defeated in the field, except so far as she suc- 
ceeded in influencing the Aberdeen ministry 
to doubt her intention to do more than make a 
demonstration in the provinces. The Oeste- 
reicMsche Zeitung, after the interview between 
Prince Gortsohakoff and the Austrian emperor, 
observed : — " Russia still holds her own where 
the contest is one of arms, but her diplomatic 
defeats have been severe, and it is upon that 
field she is after all most likely to be beaten. 
Her moral power is everywhere so entirely 
broken, that there is not a state in the world 
which dare declare that it approves of her 
policy." Although the above was written by 
a gentleman well informed in German politics, 
and in Russian policy so far as it is apprehended 
in Germany, yet it held in too low an estimate 
the dexterity of the Russian diplomatists, for, 
notwithstanding her previous diplomatic de- 
feats and the friendlessness of Russia in 
Europe — except in Germany north of Vienna — 
she continued to gain her ends in the intrigues 
which then everywhere prevailed. Finding 
Austria armed along her whole frontier, and 
the German states about to call out their 
federal contingents, she made overtures of 



peace so plausible, and in a spirit apparently 
so conciliatory, that the Vienna conference was' 
entered upon with most sanguine expectations 
that peace would follow its deliberations. 

The British and French ministers at Vienna 
were authorised to negotiate a peace which it, 
was professed there and at Berlin, and even in 
London, that Nicholas was willing, with new- 
born moderation, to make. There was, however, 
good reason to believe that his real object was 
to throw Austria off her guard, w-hile the 
Cossacks attempted to make another Sinope at 
Tultscha — an attempt, which, although defeated 
by the bravery of the Turks, enabled their 
aggressors to make considerable slaughter, and 
to keep up the prestige of the Russian army 
for alertness and courage. To produce a 
lulling efiect upon Austrian military prepara- 
tion, and sow discord in Germany by the help 
of Prussia, was another object to be gained by 
1 1 renewed negotiations. This proved successful. 
Austria began to talk confidently of peace, and 
had gone so far as to inform the Thuringian 
princes that they need not mobilise their con- 
tingents as Russia was sincere. Meanwhile 
Russia redoubled her exertions. From Bessa- 
rabia and Southern Russia troops were hurried 
to the Crimea, which Russia dare not move 
thither, if she had not made sure of sheathing 
the sword of Austria by the peace pretences of 
Prince Gortschakoif. It could hardly be said 
that in the negotiations which attended the 
opening months of the year 1855, Russia expe- 
rienced diplomatic defeat, whatever her previous 
reverses in this way. 

The Western powers made considerable ex- 
ertions to draw Sweden and Denmark into the 
alliance. The ministerial press of Stockholm 
laboured incessantly to show the disadvantage 
of such a course, while the popular feeling, as 
in the previous 3-ear, was altogether in its 
favour. The influence of the King of Prussia 
in the Swedish court was very great, and it 
prevailed to recommend a temporising policy, 
and a real neutrality. The Swedish merchants, 
profiting by the contraband trade, sustained by - 
their influence the ministerial policy. Denmark 
resolved also upon neutrality, and the king, 
professing to fear the coercion of the Western 
powers, ordered a new conscription, and 
strengthened his small but well-ordered fleet 
and army. 

Amidst this hubbub of diplomatic rumours, 
negotiations, hurryings to and fro of ambas- 
sadors and agents, and general arming of the 
nations, a publication issued from the Belgian 
press, .professedly written by a French general 
offlcer, which took all Europe by surprise, and 
produced everywhere a great sensation. This 
work was attributed to Prince Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, cousin of the Emperor of the French. 
It will be seen by referring to the account 
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given of the dispatch of the army of the East 
to its destination, that Prince Napoleon com- 
manded a division. The prince is a quasi- 
repuhlioan, and disapproved, it is alleged, of 
the ooup d'etat. When in command of his 
division in Turkey he preserved a severe 
reserve, and held little intercourse with Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, "whom he considered incom- 
petent to the great task he had undertaken. 
The prince was invalided in the Crimea, and 
having remained in Constantinople without any 
material improvement of his health for some 
time, he was ordered home by the emperor. 
On his arrival he was the centre of a clique at 
Paris from which emanated the most contemp- 
tuous reflections upon the management of the 
expedition, and the policy of the war — every- 
thing which went wrong heing attributed to 
the self-will and inordinate self-esteem of the 
emperor, and the incompetency of the generals 
selected by him to carry out his schemes. At 
last the pamphlet appeared which produced 
such a painful impression throughout Europe. 
It was entitled, J)e la Conduite de la Guerre 
d' Orient — JExpedition de Crimie — Memoire 
Adresse au Gouvernement S. M. V Empereur des 
Frangais, par un Officier General. It contained 
critiques upon the management of the war, 
which were as just as they were ' severe ; hut 
it also contained many things which, even if 
written by a prince of the imperial house, 
proved that he was not fully acquainted with 
the facts or the policy arraigned. The policy 
of the French emperor towards Austria is thus 
described: — "It was the hope of securing the 
alliance of Austria, after having secured that 
of England — it was the desire of forming a 
coalition of sovereigns against the czar, instead 
of forming a coalition of peoples against des- 
potism, which misled that artful and circum- 
spect policy, and which destroyed in one single 
campaign the forces of the "Western powers. 
Austria could not but be a hindrance, and her 
alliance an insurmountable obstacle. Austria 
saw an inevitable danger in the continuation 
of French uniforms on the Hungarian frontiers, 
and at a short distance from Poland. That 
continuation might give hopes to the Hun- 
garian national party, and provoke insurrec- 
tions powerful enough to shake to its roots the 
scarcely planted tree of the Austrian monarchy. 
Already the Hungarian and Polish emigrants 
were on the move; they formed legions des- 
tined to join the allied powers, and to combat 
the czar, in whom they saw the impersonation 
of absolutism and tyranny. In the heart of the 
French army there were Hungarian and Polish 
refugees. Now, what Austria was anxious to 
avoid, at any cost, was the appearance of a 
French flag on those Hungarian frontiers ; it 
Avas the agitation which might result from 
that, in provinces ever ready to rebel. Her 



adhesion was on that condition, and on that 
condition, as we have already stated, it could 
not but be unacceptable. And yet it was 
accepted. The Emperor Napoleon III. was 
peculiarly anxious to secure the alliance of 
Austria ; he had particularly at heart to make 
himself acknowledged and accepted, as a peer 
and an ally, by the last descendant of the 
ancient house of Hapsburg." 

The treaty between Turkey and Austria 
signed on the 20th of June, 1854, it will be 
recollected, enabled the latter to occupy the 
Moldo -Wallaobian territory, and this treaty 
was cunningly completed by the Austrian 
minister at Constantinople without, it was 
alleged, so much as consulting the ambassadors 
of France and England. According to " the 
general ofScer" (who writes of Prince Napoleon 
as though it was not his hand who held the pen). 
Marshal St. Arnaud was the real author of the 
treaty, acting under the secret instructions of 
the Emperor Napoleon, and that when the army 
heard of the treaty they were fiUed with indig- 
nation, Bosquet loudly exclaiming, "treason !" 
At Yama the delay is attributed to the secret 
influence of Austria, which became so obvious 
that Prince Napoleon on that ground demanded 
his recall, which the emperor refused. It ap- 
pears that "the general oflBcer" forgot that 
the want of transport, and the prevailing sick- 
ness, rendered it quite impossible to move the 
French army upon the Danube. One division 
which entered the Dobrudscha was decimated 
by disease, and hardly a man returned to Varna 
in health. Still, as the reader may find in the 
pages of this History recording the transactions 
there, the inaction of the allies was suspicious, 
transport might have been — ought to have been 
provided ; and unless some diplomatic end was 
to have been arrived at, it is unaccountable 
that two great nations should leave, in summer, 
armies of no great magnitude, unable to pro- 
ceed even a few days' march for want of trans- 
port. Allowing Silistria to remain so long 
unrelieved, will ever throw a dark shade of 
suspicion over the cabinets of the Western 
powers. 

The Crimean expedition was, according to 
this author, wholly the design of the French 
emperor, in order to gratify the wish of Aus- 
tria to remove the forces of France from a field 
of action by which Poland and Hungary might 
be excited to revolt. If this be true, the 
emperor proved himself more far-sighted than 
his censor, for he succeeded in his enterprise, 
and conquered a peace by it ; while, in selecting 
such a field of action, he removed all pretext 
for a junction of the forces of Germany with 
those of the czar, which would have prolonged 
the war, and have cost multitudes of lives 
and many more millions sterling. " The 
general officer" thus accounts for the expedi- 
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tion: — "It was in the private apartment at 
the Tuilerios that the idea of that expedition 
originated : it was conceived in solitude. The 
emperor, bent over a map, and with eye intent, 
and a compass in his hand, spent long hours 
in elaborating the plan, and he sent it to Con- 
stantinople entirely written with his own hand, 
and without having previously communicated 
it to anybody. The emperor distrusted the 
observations which Marshal Vaillant would not 
have failed to proffer, and which he would 
have listened to only with a sacrifice of judg- 
ment." 

"When the counsel of war at Varna, convened 
by St. Arnaud, discussed the expedition to the 
Crimea, the votes of the members were equaEy 
divided. Against the expedition were Prince 
Napoleon and the Duke of Cambridge, Admi- 
rals Hamelin and Dundas — the duke being the 
least opposed. On the other side were St. 
Arnaud and Canrobert only — but Lord Eaglan 
and Bosquet gave affirmative votes, declaring 
that it was contrary to their own convictions. 
These were the timid counsels to which the 
emperor referred in his celebrated letter to the 
widow of Marshal St. Arnaud. Lord Eaglan 
and Bosquet were both supposed to be influ- 
enced by the urgency of the French marshal, 
who pleaded the desire and authority of the 
emperor. Bosquet, suspected of disloyalty, was 
perhaps actuated by an unwillingness to oppose 
the emperor's wish, having accepted honours 
and command at his hands. The decision was 
referred back to the two cabinets, who were 
swayed by the desire of Austria to remove 
French uniforms from the paths to Poland and 
Hungary. The Crimean expedition sailed, and 
Austria was conciliated. Such is substantially 
the story of the French " general officer." 
According to this writer, also, the army of 
Omar Pasha was left unsupplied in Bulgaria 
by Eizza Pasha (through whom the army of 
Asia was destroyed, and Kars lost), under the 
influence of Austria ; and if the allegations of 
proof be true, it would appear that the whole 
policy of Austria at Constantinople was to play 
upon the corruption of the pashas to leave 
armies unsupplied, in order to get her own 
armies thrust upon the provinces ; while her 
influence in Paris was wielded to flatter the 
dynastic pride of the emperor, and work upon 
his fear of democracj'', to induce him to direct 
his armies from the provinces of the Danube 
for the reasons already detailed. 

It is of course impossible to confute the state- 
ments of the "general officer," when he professes 
to reveal what were diplomatic secrets, until he 
revealed thera ; but if his accuracy in these 
respects is to be tested by his accounts of the 
actions in the Crimea, little reliance is to be 
placed upon any of his revelations. Let the 
following suffice to illustrate this: in describing 



the battle of the Alma he is anxious to detract 
from the glory of the victory, in order to inveigh 
the more successfully against the policy of the 
emperor. He thus describes it : — " On the 
left the English made their preparations hut 
slowly. They were not in line till ten o'clock, 
when they advanced with their habitual cool- 
ness. But they were attacked by cavalry, 
crushed by the fire of artillery on the heights, 
and compelled to withdraw behind the Alma 
to re-form their ranks. The position was be- 
coming critical for them, and consequently for 
us. But the Russians, threatened in front by 
the Napoleon division, and a brigade of the 
Forey division, in flank by the divisions of 
Bosquet and Canrobert, felt a hesitation that 
decided the day. The Zouaves threw them- 
selves on the Eussians with the bayonet. At 
the same time the divisions of Sir de Lacy 
Evans and General Brown re-appeared on the 
other side of the Alma, and attacked the Rus- 
sians in front. The Russian cavalry fell back 
under the fire of Cathcart's division, and before 
a brUliant charge of the cavalry, under Major- 
general Lord Lucan." 

This whole paragraph is a tissue of inac- 
curacy and misstatement. The English were 
not crushed by artillery on the heights; they 
were not charged by cavalry ; they never 
retired behind the Alma, nor recrossed itagain, 
but as victors; the Russian cavalry did not 
fall back under a fire of Cathcart's division; 
nor did the Earl of Lucan and the British 
cavalry make any charge, brilliant or other- 
wise. Yet these are only a portion of the 
errors contained in this 'absurd passage. It 
must be no matter of surprise if, with the 
reputed authorship of the emperor's cousin, 
the pamphlet obtained a vast circulation, not- 
withstanding errors so gross as these here 
exposed. The prince denied any connection 
with it, but he was not believed, and the pro- 
duction is attributed to his intimacy with 
the leaders of " the nationalities." There are 
persons who think that, as in England it was 
found convenient, in reference to patronage, for 
the interests of certain noble conservative fami- 
lies, that some noisy member should be a 
whig, and for whig families of powerful pre- 
tensions that a conservative truant should be 
numbered among the circle — so, in case of 
changes in France, it is alleged that a demo- 
cratic as well as an anti-democratic member 
might subserve tlie imperial family interests. 
There are no proofs to sustain such a surmise; 
but as these speculations largely influence the 
feelings of men, and shape their political con- 
duct, some account of them is necessary in a 
narrative of the political and diplomatic in- 
trigues of the period. 

As the spring advanced, the plenipotentiaries, 
for the Vienna conference, to decide on terms of 
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peace, were definitively nominated; and public 
attention in England was directed to the ante- 
cedents of Lord John Eussell, while discussing 
his fitness for the post. By a careful reference 
to these, Lord John did not appear to be a man 
on whom the country might rely in such an 
emergency. His feelings against Russian policy 
were not at all so strong as his parliamentary 
war speeches would lead persons to suppose. 
His correspondence with Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour establishes this. On the 9 th of February, 
1853, when minister for foreign affairs, he 
directed the English ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg to read a despatch to Count Nesselrode, 
of which the following are extracts : — " Upon 
the whole, then, her majesty's government are 
persuaded that no course of policy can be 
adopted more wise, more disinterested, more 
beneficial to Europe, than that which his im- 
perial majesty has so long followed, and which 
will render his name more illustrious than that 
of the most famous sovereigns who have sought 
immortality by unprovoked conquest and ephe- 
meral glory." . . . . " The more the Turkish 
government adopts the rules of impartial law 
and equal administration, the less will the 
Emperor of Eussia find it necessary to apply 
that exceptionable protection which his imperial 
majesty has found so burthensome and incon- 
venient, though no doubt prescribed by duty 
and sanctioned by treaty." 

In this trimming, un-English, and unstates- 
manlike communication, Lord John recognises 
the course long followed by the czar as one 
calculated to shed lustre on the name of his 
imperial majesty! Was not Lord John aware 
that the whole career of the man had been one 
of dissimulation and blood — the invasion of his 
neighbours' territory, and the suppression of 
the rights and liberties of nations ? Had Lord 
John never heard of the Caucasus; of the 
treaty of Adrianople; of the suppression of 
Polish independence ; of the robbery of Persia; 
of the invasion of Khiva, &c. ? Was there 
ever a prince who " so long followed" a course 
of more signal rapine and injustice ? And wliy 
was all this so tolerable to Lord John? Because 
the great emperor was the patron of order — as 
monarchical and aristocratical dominion in 
Europe is pleasalitly entitled. Lord John 
recognises the protection of the Greek Chris- 
tians as sanctioned by treaty : he ought to 
have known the treaties between the two 
powers better than to make such a concession. 
The foreign minister of England should at least 
be conversant with that description of lore. 
His lordship concedes, as a fait acoompU, that 
right of protection which the emperor sought 
to exercise, as prescribed by duty, and therefore 
maintained although " burthensome" and " in- 
convenient!" How the wily Nesselrode must 
have laughed in his sleeve at the simple English 



foreign secretary, unless he regarded him as 
" looking through his fingers," as the Eussians 
say when they wish to describe a thing as 
very sly and mock innocent. Whether these 
paragraphs were penned in sincerity or hy- 
pocrisy, their writer was not a fit man to deal 
with the questions pending at Vienna, nor with 
the power whose minister he thus addressed, 
unless indeed he had very much improved since 
he held the seals of the British Eoreign-ofiice. 
How far that was the ease will be seen in 
another chapter. 

The most curious episode in the diplomacy 
of the period was a proposal made in the 
American legislature to ofi'er the mediation of 
that power. Mr. Sumner brought forward a 
resolution, similar to one presented to the 
House of Eepresentatives by Mr. Clingman, 
directing inquiry as to the propriety of the 
United States' government offering to mediate 
between Eussia and the allied powers. Mr. 
Clingman's resolution, requesting the president 
to tender the mediation of the United States to 
the powers engaged in the Eastern war, was 
worded as follows : — " Whereas, the people oi^ 
the United States see with regret that several 
of the great powers of Europe are engaged in a 
war which threatens to be of long duration, 
and disastrous in its consequences to the indus- 
trial and social interests of a large portion of 
tlie civilised world; and being, under the 
favour of Providence, in the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of peace, distant from the theatre 
of confiict, disconnected with the causes of 
quarrel between the parties belligerent, and as 
a nation having no immediate interest in the 
contest, and while, not recognising the right 
to interfere, either by force or by menace, 
nevertheless arc of opinion that the controversy 
is susceptible of pacific adjustment through the 
interposition of a neutral and friendly power. 
Therefore, be it resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Eepresentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that the 
president be requested to tender to the bellige- 
rents the mediation of the United States in 
such manner as, in his judgment, may seem 
most likely to lead to a pacification." 

America was probably the last state in the 
world which the allies would be likely to 
accept as an umpire. Eussia would in all pro- 
bability have accepted it, for the impression 
in Eussia that the Western European powers 
might be thwarted and counteracted by Ame- 
rican instrumentality, was very strong. The 
EnglisJiwoman in Eussia, whose interesting 
publication we have already quoted, thus refers 
to this subject : — " It was extraordinary how 
the Eussians clung to the idea that they had 
secured the aid of America to save them from 
their embarrassments. They spoke of the help 
they were to receive with as much assurance as 
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if a treatj' had already been signed on the sub- 
ject, and they appeared to regard the president 
of the United States with as much respect as a 
sailor does his sheet anchor in a storm. To do 
■the Americans justice, they took all the ad- 
vances in perfectly good faith, and rather 
encouraged the hope. They were courted in 
all companies, feasted, petted, and as they say, 
' made much of,' and seemed rather pleased 
-than otherwise. It is odd that citizens of a 
republican nation, such as that of the States, 
should have so great a reverence for titles, 
orders, stars, and the like trumpery ; for surely, 
if a person be a gentleman in the proper sense 
of the word, it is not necessary that he be 
ticketed as such, like a prize ox in a cattle- 
show ; and in Russia, above every other 
country, a glittering star, or a cross suspended 
by a scarlet riband round the neck, would be a 
most fallacious criterion that the wearer me- 
rited so high an appellation. Indeed, it often 
happens that the subjects of the czar, the breast 
of whose coats is like a cushion on which the 
family jewels are pinned, have the vilest souls 
and the blackest hearts, together with the most 
empty heads in his dominions. I do not know 
if a foreigner would not really form a more 
correct estimate of their character, if he judged 
of their baseness by the number of orders they 
display. The Americans in St. Petersburg did 
not seem to think so, for the very morning I 
left it, one of the attaches of their embassy 
showed my friends, with the greatest exulta- 
tion, the Easter eggs with which the Princess 
So-and-so, the Countess Such-a-one, and several 



officials of high rank about the court had pre- 
sented him ; he also exhibited the portraits 
of the whole of the imperial family, which he 
intended to hang up, he said, ' as household 
treasures, when he returned to New York,' 
whither he was going 'right away,' as he 
assured us. The R-ussians, upon the strength 
of their hopes, were always threatening us 
with the American fleet in the Baltic, which 
would place the allied fleets between two 
enemies. Is the old adage about extremes 
meeting really so near the truth ? "Whether 
there were any substantial foundations to aU. 
these castles in the air, we had no means of 
knowing." 

The cross-purposes, blandishments, intrigues, 
and treacheries of the various agencies at work 
in connection with the war thus performed 
their criminal round during the early months 
of 1855, until the conference, so anxiously 
expected, opened its dreary details at Yienna. 
On another page of our story, the history of 
that event shall be recorded, and we now once 
more turn to Sebastopol, and see what occur- 
rences there were likely to quicken negotiations 
or defeat hopes of peace. The feeling of the 
English people was, like . that of the Turks, 
unfavourable to negotiation yet : — they desired 
to see justice done to the wronged and plun- 
dered ally, by prompt, frank, honest, open 
treaty, if the enemy were willing to offer or 
accept righteous terms ; but, otherwise, they 
were ready to welcome continued war and its 
consequences, however formidable. The spirit 
of the people was — " Fiat jiistitia, mat ccehm." 



CHAPTER, LXVII. 

THE SIEGE m FEBRTJAET TO THE BATTLE OF EUPATOEIA.— PRESENCE OF THE BUSSIAN 
GRAND DUKES WITH THE ARMY ON THE BELBEK.— ARRIVAL OP RUSSIAN REINFORCEMENTS 
AND MUNITIONS OF "WAR.— ARRIVAL OF CROATS AND OTHER LABOURERS TO ASSIST IN 
MAKING THE RAILWAY.— REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE ALLIES. — CONTINUED SICKNESS, 
CONTESTS, AND SORTIES. 

" And in ttis scat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall kin mth kin, and kind with kind confound ; 
Disorder, horroi-, fear, and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be called 
The field of Golgotha and dead men's skulls." — Shakspere. Richard II. 



The first intelligence received in February 
from the armies in the Crimea was by a tele- 
graphic despatch from Admiral Rruat, which 
communicated the arrival of 1350 Preneh 
soldiers, with a large cargo of provisions, camp 
articles for the French army, and apparel for 
the sailors. It also announced that at Eupa- 
toria the roads, hardened by the frost, afforded 
excellent opportunity for action in that neigh- 
bourhood. By the same medium intelligence 
was announced that the Russians had received 
large reinforcements, and that the grand dukes 
were in the Crimea, either at Simpheropol or 



Sebastopol. From St. Petersburg the news was 
transmitted to 'Western Europe that Prince 
Mensohikoif received the grand dukes at Sim- 
pheropol, on the 4th, in great military state. 
Thence they proceeded to the encampment on 
the Belbek to encourage the troops, who had 
suffered much from cold and exposure, and 
were said, notwithstanding the patience and 
submission of Russian soldiers, to be very dis- 
contented and desponding. About 30,000 men 
were assembled there whose only shelter was 
the wretched holes they had dug in the earth, 
behind the works which had been formed at 
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the close of 1854, between the Belbek and 
the Katcha. General Osten- Sacken was en- 
trusted with keeping open the communications 
with Perekop, and- Liprandi still threatened 
Balaklava. Prince MenschikofF, writing on the 
8th, informed the emperor that the general 
situation was unchanged ; that he continued to 
disturb the besiegers; and that the English 
army was incapable of defending their own 
trenches, which were now held to a consider- 
able extent by the French. 

On the 3rd of February, Lord Raglan sent 
home the following despatch : — 

Before Sehastopol, Feb. 3, 185.5. 

My Lord Duke, — ^Nothing has occurred in front of 
the JJritish lines since I wrote to your grace on the 27th 
■January. 

Before daylight, on the morning of the 1st, the enemy 
made a vigorous sortie on the most advanced works of the 
French right ; they were repulsed, after a sharp contest, 
in the most gallant manner by our ally, who, however, 
sustained some loss. 

The weather, which had latterly been fine, broke yester- 
day ; and, after a rainy evening, there was a fall of snow 
during the night, and there is again a frost, with an ex- 
ceedingly cold wind. 

The materials for the railway continue to arrive, but 
I fear it will not be possible for me to suppl)^ the amount 
of military labour which Mr. Beatty would seem to 
require. 

Nearly 200 Croatians, who were hired at Constanti- 
nople, have arrived, and been handed over to him, and 
more are expected, and, as a matter of experiment, I 
have obtained 400 T.artars from Eupatoria. 

I have, &c., Easlau. 

Mis Grace the Duke of Newcastle, ^e. ijc. 

Again, on the 6th of February, his lordship 
addressed the secretary-of-war in the following 
despatch : — 

Mefors Sehastopol, Feb. 6, 1855. 

Mt Loed Duke,— I mentioned to your grace on Satur- 
day that the weather had broken. The frost was very 
severe on that night, and the thermometer down at 13, 
and the wind was very high and piercingly cold. 

Sunday was rather milder, and yesterday was fine. To- 
day the glass has fallen, and there' is every appearance of 
rain. 

I am happy to state that the medical officers consider 
that the general condition of the men has improved, 
although apparently there is no diminution in the number 
of the sick. 

The enemy has made no movement of importance, but 
great convoys of waggons have been observed to go into 
Sehastopol laden either with ammunition or provisions. 

I enclose the casualties to the 4th inst. 

Lieutenant-colonel CoUingwood Dickson, of the Eoyal 
Artillery, an excellent ofllcer, whom I have before had 
occasion to bring to your notice, was slightly wounded on 
the 4th inst., when making a reconnaissance in company 
with some French officers. 

I have, &c., Eaglan. 

The opening of February was characterised 
by certain amenities which contrasted happily 
with the previous asperities of the war — the 
French leaving little gifts of white bread for 
the Cossack videttos, who placed a note in 
Russian in a cleft stick, declaring how accept- 
able such supplies were. 

The preparations for laying down the electric 
telegraph made satisfactory progress, as did also 
the railway; and the mild weather cheered the 



troops, although clouds and high winds gave 
sufS.cient indication that the mild temperature 
could not be expected to last. 

During the first week in February many sick 
were sent away to Scutari from the British 
camp ; they were brought down to Balaklava 
in a deplorable condition, literally covered with 
filth and vermin. There the blankets had to 
be removed and burned, and the poor invalids 
were supplied with many comforts from the 
Times' Fund. Hot brandy and water, tea, rice, 
arrowroot, sago, and other nutritious and gentle 
diets appropriate to the sick, were provided for 
thera, which had been sent by Mr. Macdonald 
(the Times' commissioner) from Scutari. Mr. 
Russell records in his journal the following 
fact in connection with these benefactions : — 
"An officer said to me yesterday, with tears 
in his eyes, ' the things I have got from the 
Times' Fund out of the Bride, will save many 
of my poor fellows' lives. My God ! what 
■would I not have given for them a month ago. 
Many of our best men would now be alive if I 
had had them.' " 

Although the British troops were in so much 
need, and large stores of every comfort were in 
Balaklava or in the harbour, delays were per- 
petually interposed by the officials, and the 
men continued to die for want of these com- 
forts. The ship Sir George Polloch, heavily 
freighted with various commodities by the 
government, remained in the harbour day after 
day without an effort to unload the cargo and 
distribute it. " The Crimean Army Fund" was 
a little less slowly administered, the adminis- 
trators having opened their stores at the be- 
ginning of February. The gifts of the public 
were, however, not distributed to the soldiers 
as gifts; it was deemed more proper b}- the 
authorities to sell them, in order to defray the 
cost of carriage and administration — a mean and 
unnecessary policy. The soldiers were entitled 
to receive gratuitously whatever the fund sup- 
plied ; whether they were likely to use their 
pay wisely or otherwise was no affair of the 
a:uthorities of any description — the men should 
have been supplied with what the public in- 
tended them freely to receive. 

The British slowly received reinforcements. 
On the- 4th the Midway arrived with the 71st 
regiment. Lord Rokeby assuming the com- 
mand of the Guards, inspected them on that 
day, when it is said he was moved to tears b}^ 
their wan and wasted appearance, and by the 
absence of the many britVe he had seen pass 
through the Bosphorus to that scene of de- 
solation and death. Lord Raglan was unusually 
active, more so than the short and sparse de- 
spatches we have just given would encourage 
the reader to suppose. On the 5th he made a 
long inspection of matters at Balaklava. Per- 
haps his lordship deemed this especially neces- 
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sary as the harbour was full of shipping — and 
yet orders ■were given to the harbour-master 
to prepare for the reception of a portion of the 
French ships, Balaklava being nearer than 
Kamiesoh to a newly landed French division 
which had taken ground near to the British 
right. 

The loss of life among the Turks continued 
to be most appalling. It was at once painful 
and pleasing to observe how our Ottoman allies 
cared for their dead, turning the old vineyards 
into burial-grounds, and finding out retired and 
picturesque spots among the hills where they 
might lay their plague -stricken brethren . Labo- 
riously, silently, and solemnly did they toil in 
the performances of these ofiioes; and every 
spot where their dead was laid was marked by 
a decorous respect and sound reverence for the 
place of the departed. 

Great exertions were made to get up the 
planking for the huts, so that, as an eye- 
witness described, " miles of men, and of 
mules and ponies, all struggling along through 
the mud with boards — nothing but boards — 
might be daily seen." 

Although the days were very sunny and 
genial through the first week of February, the 
nights were extremely cold, and the men, not 
acquainted with the climate, did not take suit- 
able precautions ; this may have accounted for 
the continued mortality. Warm clothes, which 
had been issued with some show of industry 
since the third week in Januarj% were still not 
dispensed to all. Many were obliged to do 
duty during the long cold nights in thin and 
tattered garments. A store of warm clothing 
brought out at the end of December was re- 
moved from one ship to another, and remained 
in the harbour; the time and toil expended 
in changing it from ship to ship would have 
been better employed in dispersing it among 
the men. What was distributed proved gene- 
rally to be very bad — the shoes parted with 
their soles after the wear of a week or ten 
days. The sufi'erings for want of fuel were 
felt through the whole month of February, 
liequisitions were indeed made for charcoal, 
but the commissariat could not always supply 
it — and when it could, no transport could be 
procured. The following remarkable state- 
ment is inserted in the journal of the Times' 
correspondent, and will illustrate the general 
condition of the army at this period: — "The 
light division, although it has been one of the 
hardest worked, is one of the healthiest in the 
camp. The Guards- are now reduced to 500 
men fit for duty. It must be considered that 
when the condition of a regiment is noticed to 
be better than that of another, if they have 
been an equal length of time in the campaign, 
it will be found invariabl)' that the result is 
the work of three men, the colonel, the doctor. 



and the quartermaster. Efficiency, zeal, and 
activity on the part of the last-named class of 
officers produce the best effects ; and I have 
been a witness of the extraordinary ameliora- 
tion which one of them can bring about in the 
state of a regiment by his almost unassisted 
labours." 

At this period a crime was committed upon 
an English soldier which astonished the whole 
camp. A man named Cullen, a servant of 
Lieutenant Harvey, of the 9th regiment, was 
the unfortunate victim. He was found dead, 
and naked, near the new Turkish camp. The 
Turks laid the offence to the account of some 
Spanish muleteers, who in turn shifted the crime 
upon some Italian suttlers ; but the amount of 
evidence was to the disadvantage of some run- 
away Greek servants — a class who infested the 
camp, and were ready for any crime. Amongst 
the English bad acts were very rare, perhaps 
no army was ever so free from offences against 
order, justice, or morality. The commissioners 
sent out by government to inquire into the state 
of the army in the Crimea thus reported upon 
its moral condition: — "It has only been by 
slow degrees that we have been able to form 
any adequate conception of the distress and 
misery undergone by the troops, or fully to 
appreciate the unparallelled courage and con- 
stancy with which they have endured their 
sufferings. Great Britain has often had reason 
to be proud of her army, but it is doubtful 
whether the whole range of military history 
furnishes an example of an army exhibiting, 
throughout a campaign, qualities so high as 
have distinguished the forces under Lord 
Kaglan's command. Suffering and privation 
have frequently led to crime in armies as in 
other communities; but offences of a serious 
chai'acter have been unknown to the British 
forces in the Crimea. Not one capital offence 
has been committed, or even alleged to have 
been committed by a soldier, and intemperance 
has been rare : every one who knows anything 
of the constitution of the army, must feel, that 
when troops so conduct themselves throughout 
a long campaign, the Officers must have done 
their duty and set the example. The conduct 
of the men, therefore, implies the highest 
encomiums that can be passed upon their offi- 
cers. They have not only shared all the danger 
and the exposure, and most of the privations 
which the men had to undergo, but we every- 
where found indications of their solicitude, and 
of their constant readiness to employ their 
private means in promoting the comforts of 
their men." 

The Eussians worked with great assiduity at 
their batteries ; and especially upon the works in 
the rear of the Malakoff. On the 7th they had 
as many as 1200 men employed at the earth- 
works, and on the slopes and parapets of the 
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batteries. Mr. Russell, looking down upon 
Sebastopol on that day from a favourable 
situation, saw " the small steamers and boats 
in the harbour particularly active; and one 
portion of the place, containing some fine 
buildings, and a large church with a cupola, 
as seen from the picket-house, put me in mind 
of Greenwich, from the Park Observatorj', seen 
through a diminishing glass." 

Circumstances favourable to the health and 
convenience of the army followed the demo- 
lition of a portion of Balaklava, the active 
superintendence of Major Hall, Colonel Hard- 
ing, and Captain Powell, in effecting the ex- 
pulsion of suttlers and other filthly idlers, and 
the cleansing of the place. The " navvies," 
perhaps, did more to put nuisances out of the 
way than any other agents, however effective. 

The allies continued to work at their third 
parallels, and their redoubts there had been 
placed with such skill, that, although all the 
batteries were not mounted, they had already 
done the exterior works of the place more 
harm than the firing from the second parallel 
during the whole winter. 

While the Russians were so busy with their 
works and batteries, they were not unmindful 
of the progress of their enemies ; their cannonade 
was hot for some portion of every night, and 
sorties were perpetual : our allies had to bear 
the brunt of these. Thus, on the early morn- 
ing of the 1st, before dawn, the Russians, 
after a heavy cannonade, made a rush upon 
theErench trenches, where they were met with 
a prompt and bloody repulse, but the fighting 
for a time was very severe, and our allies lost 
400 men, including officers and non-commis- 
sioned ofiicers. After this repulse, the Russians 
again opened a heavy cannonade along the 
Erenoh lines. Soon after dawn, Canrobert moved 
16,000 men down the declivities towards Inker- 
man ; the Russians cheered loudly, but did not 
accept battle. On the 3rd, there was another 
sortie ; but after two volleys of musketry from 
the French, the Russians declined any attempt 
upon the trenches, and retired unpursued. On 
the 5th a severe fire was sustained and re- 
turned by the French with considerable loss, 
and as deserters afterwards informed them, with 
still heavier loss to the enemy. The French 
scouts kept up a dropping fire all night; the 
Russians repeatedly sallied out, but feU back 
under the heavy roll of the French musketry. 

Our allies continued to scarp the Woronzoff 
Road, and to strengthen all their works ; their 
mortars began to tell upon the masonry of the 
defence, and to scatter portions of the earth- 
works. The English guns of this description 
were considered superior, and Lord Raglan 
lent our ally ten of our 13-inch mortars. This 
was one among many instances in which the 
English aided their coadjutors in materiel of 
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war and artillery; while it is the fashion to 
magnify such assistance as was afforded to our 
troops, justice demands that English aid to the 
French should not be unmentioned. 

At the end of January, General Niel, the 
distinguished French engineer arrived, and 
immediately inspected the works, and gave a 
formal opinion to the French chief of the pros- 
pects of the siege. This general had a high 
reputation in France, and was aide-de-camp of 
the emperor. He was the engineer officer who 
made the capture of Rome, when the French 
republic sent an expedition thither to rein- 
state Pio Mno : the conquest of Bomarsund, 
under General d'Hillier, in conjunction with 
the British engineer. General Jones, enhanced 
his fame. Under his influence. General Can- 
robert adopted new views in several matters 
bearing upon the prosecution of the siege. 
After a council held on the 1st, it was resolved 
that approaches should be effected in front of 
the Malakoff Tower, by the engineer corps under 
the direction of General Bosquet ; in order, says 
Bazancourt, " that by this commanding point 
we might attack the Earabelnaia at the mo- 
ment when an assault should be made upon 
the west of Sebastopol. The basis of the first 
works was laid; the officers of artillery and 
engineers who managed them were instructed 
to confer with the heads of departments in the 
English army, for the purpose of ensuring their 
immediate execution." From the "Journal" of 
the French Siege Corps we extract the follow- 
ing : — " Two batteries shall be constructed : one 
of eight pieces at the point where our works join 
those of the English ; another, of fifteen pieces 
at least, on the east slope of the Careening 
Basin. The batteries must direct a cross fire 
upon the Tower and the Mamelon situated in 
front. Under the protection of these two bat- 
teries, and the English batteries, there shall be 
opened approaches leading, on the west to the 
Central Bastion, and on the east to the parallel 
which must crown the Mamelon situated to the 
south of the Malakoff Tower. A battery of 
fifteen pieces shall be afterwards constructed 
near this last parallel. After this, there shall 
be made ways of approach upon the two ele- 
vations which enclose the Dock Ravine, in order 
to teach the Redan and the Tower. For the 
execution of these works the commander-in- 
chief appoints Lieutenant- colonel Laboussiniere 
of the artillery, and Major St. Laurent of the 
engineers." 

The concluding passage of General Niel's 
report was as follows: — "Whatever plans may 
be adopted as to investment, and despite the 
danger of extending our lines towards the 
right (in which direction they are already so 
far developed), the place must be attacked on 
the side of the Malakoff." 

General Canrobert, in his letter to the French. 
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minister of war, under date of the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, thus notices the opinions of the newly 
arrived chief of engineers : — •" Since his arrival 
General Niel has not ceased to observe nar- 
rowly the fortress of Sebastopol, which from 
its immense extent partakes of the nature both 
of a strong city and an intrenched camp. His 
experience has enabled him to appreciate the 
difficulties of the position, and the manner in 
which these difficulties have contributed to the 
weakening (so much to be regretted) of the 
valiant English army, in conjunction with 
which we have undertaken the half of the siege 
of Sebastopol." 

On the 7th of February 1200 labourers were 
set to work by our allies to trace the commu- 
nications, erect epaulments, carry up baUs, 
rockets, and material for a vigorous prosecution 
of the siege in the new direction. Major Hen- 
son, an experienced staff-officer, was appointed 
as major of the trenches. While the real 
interest of the siege was transferred to the 
new attack, the Eussiana, perceiving the design 
of the allies, set to work with the most inde- 
fatigable labour to strengthen this position. 
JSTot that they had ever neglected it, they had 
all along seen that the Central Bastion, and 
Flagstaff Bastion, were not the positions where 
attack brought most peril — they had never 
mistaken the key of the defence ; but now, 
when menaced upon this point with formidable 
power, as they saw it begirt with oanuon, and 
the approaches worked with redoubled energy, 
they met this new danger with commensurate 
exertion and vigour. Several times the French 
engineers and sappers and miners were coun- 
terworked by the Russians, and blown up or 
suffocated with smoke balls ; but the Russians 
paid dearly for those attempts, as the French 
now generally brought up fieldpieces to com- 
mand the approaches, in such a way that the 
parties making the sortie were obliged to retire, 
when repulsed, under showers of grape and 
other missiles, which made havoc among them. 
While the French were opening these new 
arrangements, the original attack was worked 
with renewed energy, until the numerous bat- 
teries which it comprised were all finished and 
armed. These batteries were thirty-two in 
number. No. 33 was a field-battery, placed in 
the line of circumvallation. Indeed, the exer- 
tions of the French at this juncture were 
prodigious, and those of the enemy were 
equally energetic. The British attack did not, 
from the nature of the ground, give oppor- 
tunity for similar displays of engineering, as on 
the French attack was afforded to both assail- 
ants and defenders. One well competent to 
pronounce an opinion upon the subject, and 
who examined all the ground after Southern 
Sebastopol had fallen, and the docks were de- 
stroyed, thus graphically sketches the appear- 



ance of the works, which were to a considerable 
extent in existence at the period of which we 
write, but which afterwards increased to a 
surprising magnitude : — 

" Our approaches to the defences of the place 
afforded no opportunity to our engineers of de- 
veloping the use of mines against the enemy, 
and were not assailable by the same agency on 
their side for the same reason, as it is obvious 
that where mines can be used by the attacking 
force, they can also be adopted by the de- 
fenders. The French had not the same sort 
of ground, and the system of French mines in 
front of the Bastion du Mat presents the most 
astonishing instance of labour and skill ever 
witnessed in any siege. To the Russians, 
however, belongs the credit of the most im- 
portant and extensive operations of this nature. 
Our engineers have in their possession plans of 
both the French and Russian mines and gal- 
leries, and the tracings resemble a section of a 
honeycomb. The enemy's mines consisted of 
two series of shafts or galleries and magazines, 
the first being twenty-seven feet below the 
surface, the second being no less tlian forty 
feet below the first. The workmen were sup- 
plied with air by means of force pumps, and 
in one magazine at the end of one of these 
galleries, there was found no less than 8500 lbs. 
of powder, all tamped in and ready for firing 
by electric wires. This magazine would have 
formed an etonnoir far in the rear of the French 
advance, and its probable effects may be esti- 
mated, when it is considered that the destruc- 
tion of the docks was effected by a smaller 
quantity of gunpowder than was contained in 
this one mine. Many of the shafts spring out 
of the counterscarp, and there are numerous 
chambers cut into the same portion of the 
ditch of the bastion, which were used as 
bombproofs by a portion of the garrison. It 
has also been discovered that the Russians had 
out a subterranean gallery from inside the 
parapet, under the ditch, to an advance work 
which they used as a place d'armes in making 
a sortie, and hitherto it had puzzled the French 
to understand how the men used to collect in 
this work without being seen. The effect pro- 
duced by the French mines in their saps can 
only be conceived by those who have looked 
down into the yawning craters of the itonnoirs, 
after stumbling over the wild chaos of rocks 
cast up all round by the explosion, just as 
though the Titans and the gods had met there 
in deadly combat. Some of these gulfs resem- 
ble the pits of volcanoes. The Russians only 
intended to fire some of these mines in case of 
an assault on the Bastion being repulsed under 
circumstances which gave them a chance of 
occupying the enemy's advanced saps ; others 
would have been fired only in case of a retreat 
from the city, in order to destroy as many of 
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the enemy as possible, and to check pursuit ; 
and the explosion was intended to destroj"- not 
only the Erenoh parallels, hut the works of 
the Bastion, itself, so as to prevent the Erench 
turning the guns. There were two or three 
mines inside the Eedan, and there were some 
extensive galleries and mines in front of the 
Malakoff, but it was at the Bastion du Mat, 
or Flagstaff Batterj', that the Erench and Eus- 
sians put forth their strength in mine and 
countermine. The galleries are pushed for 
fifty yards through the solid rock in several 
instances. These labours are of the most stu- 
pendous character, and must have proved very 
exhausting to the garrison." 

In the journal of the French Siege Corps is 
the following entry under date of January 7 : — 
" Commandant St. Laurent informs General 
Bosquet that the Eussians are actively work- 
ing at the defences of the lighthouse, where 
they have raised five epaulments covering 
seventeen pieces, and three mortars to be 
directed against the battery at the bottom of 
the harbour. At the request of Colonel de La- 
boussiniere, the engineers will finish the bat- 
tery at the bottom of the harbour, in order to 
check the Eussian works, and to sUenoe the 
fire of the five batteries." 

On the same night information was brought 
to Sir Colin Campbell of a meditated attack by 
the corps under Liprandi upon Balaklava, and 
preparations were made to suit the occasion. 
All the various approaches to the works were 
covered with artillery, and the troops were 
ordered to the heights. The steam sloop, Vesu- 
vius, landed all her men to guard the town. 
Admiral Boxer and Captain Christie, with 
alertness and promptitude, formed a corps of 
the crews in the harbour, and these were 
placed in suitable positions in the houses of 
the town, so as to give the enemy a decisive 
reception should he conquer an entrance. In 
this way all stood to their arms during a 
bright moonlight night, in which musket 
barrels and bayonets gleamed in long succes- 
sive lines, until the dawn broke in mist over 
the cold bleak plateau. Mr. Eussell considers 
that all this apprehension and vigilance was 
under the influence of that active chief, 
" General Eumour ; " but the pun was not well 
placed, for on the morning of the 8th, the 
Eussians appeared in force, and took posses- 
sion of the redoubt No. 1, of which their pre- 
vious occupation was so memorable. They also 
endeavoured in the course of the day to bring 
heavy guns up to Canrobert's Hill, during 
which operation they perceived the prepara- 
tions made to receive them, and converted the 
intended attack into a reconnaissance. 

While all this preparation was going on at 
Balaklava, Sir Colin and his troops taking up 
their position upon the heights, and Admiral 



Boxer and Captain Christie displaying skill and 
energy in the town and harbour, a cannonade 
boomed heavily from the Erench attack, and the 
Eussian defence opposed to it, over the silent 
hills. At Balaklava suspense reigned over the 
watchers, who listened every moment for the 
sound of the enemy, and peered through the 
vivid moonlight for the sheen of their bayonets. 
At Sebastopol the rage of a fierce artillery 
battle filled the air with violent concussions, 
^and sent the sounds of the conflict far out upon 
the calm bright sea. 

On the night of the 8th and 9th another 
awful cannonade shook the earth around Sebas- 
topol. A feint was made against the English 
lines, which found their guardians too vigilant 
to be surprised. A sortie was directed against 
the Erench, much in the usual way, and, as 
usual, repulsed. During the day masses of 
Eussian infantry were seen moving along the 
Tohernaj'a heights, in the direction of Sebas- 
topol and northward, while a large force hung 
upon the British rear, and the whole force at 
Balaklava was again turned out to repel the 
expected foe. The British watched under the 
drizzling mist of a chill and miserable morn- 
ing, until all chance of an attempted surprise 
had passed away : our troops experienced — 

" The feigned retreat, tlie nightly ambuscade, 
The daily harass and the fight delayed, — 
The long privation of the hoped supply, 
The tentless rest beneath the humid sky." 

On the night of the 9th there was a storm 
and a heavy fall of rain. Sir Colin Campbell 
and a Erench general were to have effected a 
reconnaissance of the large force which harassed 
the British rear, but the weather prevented 
them. 

The morning of the 10th broke in dimness 
and dreariness over hill and vale, rendering 
the enemy's movements obscure, but at last 
a gleam of sunshine enabled our people to dis- 
cover his soldiers hard at work at some earth- 
works on the brow of the hill near Kamara. 
On the top of Canrobert's Hill, one of their 
videttes remained watching the British. After 
some time three columns were seen moving 
along the bank by Kamara in the direction of 
the high grounds above Baidar. Between 
Kamara and the road to M'Kenzie's Farm 
clouds of Cossacks passed to and fro, and every 
indication was presented of a large army in 
observation of our positions. On the heights 
overlooking the "Woronzoff Eoad the Cossack 
videttes never for an instant relaxed their 
"look out," and it became necessary for the 
British to be on the qui vive incessantly. Our 
heavy dragoon videttes were doubled, but the 
Cossacks increased in boldness and in nunlbers, 
and approached so close that our artillery 
shelled them. 

The reports of Tartar spies, who were em- 
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ployed suocessfully by tiie Trench, and of 
deserters who made their way to the British 
camp, agreed in representing a grand attaolc 
upon the lines, and upon the flank and rear of 
the British, as daily imminent. The incessant 
rains flooding the Tohernaya, and laying the 
whole country deep in either mud or water, 
perhaps prevented such an attempt, or else 
these reports were given out in the Russian 
army to deceive the deserters and spies, and 
mislead the allies, while the point of attack 
really intended was Eupatoria. 

On the 9th the general-in-chief of our ally 
made known to his array, by an order of the 
day, the arrangement of the Erench emperor 
for the permanent division of his army into 
two corps (an arrangement which had pro- 
visionally existed) ; the one to be commanded 
by General Pelissier, the other by General 
Bosquet. This idea was the suggestion of 
General Canrobert to the minister of war; and, 
in consequence, Pelissier was sent from the 
army of Africa to take the command of the 
first corps d'armee, which was to conduct the 
left attack; while Bosquet's corps should still 
remain a corps of observation as before, but 
also to sustain the new attack — that against 
the Malakoff. Each of these corps was com- 
prised of four divisions, while the imperial 
guard and the 9th division, under Brunet, were 
placed near head-quarters, so as to be directed 
in reserve of either corps as circumstances 
might require. 

The entire force of the Erench army on the 
9th of Eebruary was 83,000 men. The ar- 
rangements of the two corps d'armee were as 
follows, according to the journal of the Siege 
Corps : — 

FiiisT conps. 
Commanding officer — the General of Division, Pelissier. 
Artillery : — Commanding officer — the Genei'al of IBrigade, 

Le Bo3uf. 
Engineers : — Commanding officer — the General of Brigade, 
Tripier. 

1st Division — The General of Division, Forey. 

2nd ,, ,, Levaillant. 

3rd „ „ Pate. 

4th „ „ DeSalles. 

SECOND conrs. 
Commanding officer — the General of Division, Bosquet. 
Artillery : — Commanding officer — the General of Brigade, 

Beuret. 
Engineers : — Commanding officer — the General of Brigade, 
Frossard. 
1st Division — The General of Division, Bouat. 
2nd ,, ,, Camon. 

3rd ,, ,, Jlaj'ran. 

4th ,, „ Dulac. 

The superior command of the engineers re- 
mained in the hands of the General of Brigade 
Bizot, and the superior command of the artil- 
lery with General Thiry. General Niel returned 
to Paris to make his report to the emperor. 

The Erench have taken all the credit to them- 
selves for the adoption of the new and ultimately 



successful attack upon the Malakoff, as the key 
of the place; and have, in several of their pub- 
lications, insinuated, and even expressed the 
idea, that the first and erroneous direction of 
the attack was to be attributed to the English 
engineer general. The reverse was the case; 
General Burgoyne, the British chief of the 
engineer staff, from the very first pointed out 
the true attack; but the Erench brigadier in 
charge of that department of Canrobert's army 
objected so strenuously, that General Burgoyne 
was overruled. That gallant and wise old 
general at once indicated the mode in which 
Southern Sebastopol must be conquered ; and 
had his views been carried out, much suffering 
would have been spared in both armies, and 
many lives saved. In the British House of 
Commons, Captain Vernon, moved by the in- 
cessant attempts on the Continent to discredit 
every scientific branch of the English army, 
brought the matter under the notice of the 
representatives of the British people. The 
following report of his speech places the matter 
in its true light : — 

"I rise pursuant to notice to call the atten- 
tion of the house to the services of the corps of 
Royal Engineers in the Crimea. I do so be- 
cause there is a disposition abroad to depreciate 
the services of the British army in the Crimea. 
"We think it high time that something should be 
done to counteract this tendency to detract, and 
my statement this evening will be a step in that 
direction. ITo detractor has ventured to ques- 
tion the courage and the conduct of the British 
soldiers of the general service. So far as the 
special corps are concerned, I have never heard 
any one bold enough to say the British artil- 
lery was second to any in the world, and my 
statement this evening will show that the 
British engineers were equal, to say the very 
least, to any engineers that took the field. The 
war that has just terminated, unlike any other 
modern war on record, narrowed itself into one 
mighty siege. The victory of the Alma was 
but the introduction to the siege of Sebastopol, 
and the battles of Balaklava, of Inkerman, and 
of the Tchernaya, were but futile attempts on 
the part of the Russians to raise that siege. A 
fortress important rather for its uses than for 
its strength — a fortress so low in the scale of 
scientific defence that it was supposed, erro- 
neously enough, to be open to a surprise, so 
moderately fortified that it was considered 
liable to the afiront of a coup de main, — became, 
under the pressure of circumstances, and by the 
mere force of earthworks erected by the genius 
of Todtleben, one of the strongest places on 
record, and held at bay for eleven months the 
chivalrous valour and the military science of 
the world. Tliis war, then, being a siege, it 
follows that the battle was fought by science. 
It was a war of engineers, and I rise in my 
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place to claim for the British engineers their 
full shcare in the achieving of that great result 
■which has brought about the peace. There 
were three great turning points on which the 
success of the war depended. Pirst was the 
selection of a place of landing in the Crimea; 
secondly was the decision as to which front of 
Sebastopol should be attacked — for we were 
not in a condition to invest the whole, accord- 
ing to the real acceptation of the term ; third, 
and most important, was the discovery of the 
key to the position of the front to be attacked. 
Now, sir, I may at once avow that I claim for 
the British engineers the decision on all these 
three points, and I shall confine myself as 
much as possible to proving that this was the 
case. I must trust to the indulgence of honour- 
able members while I place historically before 
them these three questions in their relative 
positions. It will be seen at a glance that this 
question widens itself from a corps question 
into a national one. What I now say, by the 
aid of the press, will be spread far and wide. 
"What I now say will, doubtless, by many be 
impugned, and it therefore behoves me to start 
on a proper base, and to go on adding fact to 
fact in order to be able to defy all contradic- 
tion. In January, 1854, on account of the ap- 
pearances in the East, Colonel Vicars, with 
three engineers, left England to place them- 
selves under the orders of Admiral Dundas, 
who commanded in the East. At Gibraltar 
Colonel Vicars was taken ill, and the command 
devolved upon Captain Chapman, now Colonel 
Chapman, whose distinguished services I have 
had occasion before to bring under the notice 
of the house. These officers joined the fleet in 
the Bosphorus, and were dispatched to recon- 
noitre the strong position of Maidos, near the 
Dardanelles. Now, at this juncture the home 
authorities were without any precise informa- 
tion with regard to the East. In this dilemma, . 
Sir John Burgoyne, whose high position as 
inspector-general of fortifications might well 
have excused him from the arduous undertak- 
ing, volunteered his services, at this inclement 
season, to proceed to the East, to make military 
observations of such forces as should be sent by 
the allied French and English armies in support 
of the Turks, in the event of a war with Rus- 
sia, which then appeared imminent. His ser- 
vices were accepted with eagerness. On his 
way through Paris the Emperor Napoleon asso- 
ciated with him Colonel Ardant, an officer of 
French engineers. These two proceeded to- 
gether to the Dardanelles, and inspected the 
position of Maidos, and afterwards of Boulahir, 
preferring which latter the officers of engineers 
were withdrawn from Maidos to reconnoitre 
Boulahir, which they did in that inclement 
season, the snow being then deep on the 
ground. Sir John Burgoyne and Colonel Ar- 



dant then proceeded to Constantinople to re- 
connoitre the position of Bujukohekmedji, about 
twelve miles from Constantinople, a strong 
position, intended to be made the base of 
operations and to cover Constantinople. Colonel 
Ardant went forward to examine the position 
of Kara-su, where strong lines of defence were 
available, connecting the Sea of Marmora with 
the Black Sea. Sir John Burgoyne meantime 
went to Shumla, to confer with Omar Pasha, 
and he reconnoitred and reported upon Varna. 
Thence he returned to England, leaving Colonel 
Ardant at Gallipoli. .Now, while Sir John 
Burgoyne was at Constantinople, there was 
presented to him a project for the defence of 
that town by certain French officers attached 
to the embassy — these lines of defence were to 
pass from the Sea of Marmora to the Golden 
Horn, and from that to the Bosphorus, passing 
within a mile of the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The ground was ably taken up, but Sir John 
Burgoyne at once pointed out that it was 
faulty, because it passed close to an enormous 
population and a city liable to conflagration as 
was Constantinople; but the principal objec- 
tion was, that it abandoned to the enemy the 
Bosphorus, which was our only means of com- 
munication with the Black Sea. This plan of 
defence, therefore, was abandoned in favour of 
Kara-su, which in every point resembled the 
lines of Lisbon, with a similar advantage of 
the stronghold of Bujukohekmedji. War was 
now declared; the allied army was sent to 
Gallipoli, and took up the intrenched post of 
Boulahir; they then proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, leaving a small force to occupy Gallipoli. 
The Russians having made no impression on 
the Danube, notwithstanding their vast mili- 
tary resources, and the allied armies having 
advanced to Varna, in support of the Turks, 
the proceedings of Sir John Burgoyne and of 
Colonel Ardant were criticised as being too 
cautious and unenterprising, by taking up a 
defensive position for Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles ; but it must be remembered that 
at that time the war had not begun, and it 
could not have been supposed that the Rus- 
sians, who, in so arrogant a manner, had 
forced on the war, should have been held en- 
tirely in check by the Turks ; and it was 
therefore requisite that Constantinople should 
be protected, and the Dardanelles, without 
which there were no means of communicating 
with the Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorus, or 
the Black Sea, which latter was at that time 
in the possession of the Russian fleet; in a 
word, it would have been impossible to trust 
an allied army in that countrj' if such a strong 
position as Gallipoli and its adjacents had not 
been found. Such was the opinion of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and, what is more to my 
purpose, such was the opinion of Sir John 
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Eurgoyne. lu August Sir Joh.n Burgoyne -was 
sent out to command the engineers in the 
Crimea, and was placed upon the staff. In 
September the army embarked at Varaa for 
the purpose of invading the Crimea. And now, 
sir, I come to the first point I wish to prove — 
namely, the selection of the part of the Ciimea 
in which the landing was to be effected. A 
council of war assembled on board the Caradoo. 
It was attended, on the part of the French, 
by General Canrobert, by Colonel Trochu, one 
of the French staff, and by General Bizot, the 
French engineer ; on the part of the English, 
by Lord Raglan, by Sir George Brown, by Sir 
Edmund Lyons, and by Sir John Burgoyne. 
The French, held the opinion that the best 
place to land was at the mouth of the Ka'tcha, 
and I believe that Sir George Brown coincided 
with that opinion, but he said, ' Before coming 
to a decision on this point, I think we ought 
to know the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, 
who has had more practical experience than 
any other oflB.cer present.' On this Sir John 
Burgoyne declared that the Katcha was not 
the proper place to land, that it wljs a diffi- 
cult and defensible ground, and close to the 
resources and reserves of the Russians, and he 
pointed out, on the other hand, that the safest 
place to land was at the Old Fort. Sir John Bur- 
goyne' s representations were made known to 
Marshal St. Arnaud, who at once grasped the 
idea, and consented to the move. The landing, 
therefore, was safely effected at the Old Fort, 
and Eupatoria, in the rear, was seized and 
occupied. The abandoning of the idea of land- 
ing at the Katcha was very distasteful to some 
officers of the French staff, but when that 
place fell to our position it was seen that Sir 
John Burgoyne'.i estimate of the difiioulty was 
right, and that an attempt to land there would 
have been followed by failure and disaster. I 
think, sir, I have proved now my first point, 
and that I have a right to claim the selection 
of the lalaoe for landing for the British engi- 
neers. I now come, sir, to my second point — 
that is, the selection of the side on which 
Sebastopol was to be attacked. After the 
battle of the Alma the troops advanced towards 
Sebastopol, across the rivers Katcha and the 
Belbek. ISTow, the intention of the French, 
and for which they had prepared projects, was 
to attack Sebastopol on the north side. Sebas- 
topol on the north side was situated on a pro- 
montory, and its defences were placed on rocky 
heights, having in front of them strong ground 
of a very defensible character, narrowed by the 
bay of Belbek on one side and the broad and 
deep valley of the Tchernaya at the head of 
the harbour on the other side, the promontory 
being dominated by a strong permanent work 
called the ' Severnaia.' Now, Sir John Bur- 
goyne did not think that the north side of 



Sebastopol was the side to be attacked ; he 
rather held to the opinion that it should be 
attacked on the south side, and he wrote a 
report to Lord Raglan, giving his reasons for 
holding that opinion, an extract from which 
report I will now, with the permission of the 
house, proceed to read : — 

" ' The communications with the fleet, whence 
all resources were necessarily obtained, would 
be from the fine bays and harbours of Balak- 
lava, Kamiesch, and Kazatoh, instead of from 
an entirely open beach, which was alone avail- 
able on the north. The fronts that were ex- 
posed to attack were extensive, and, though 
naturally of great strength, were not more so 
than that of the north, which was limited, and, 
consequently, admitted of defence after defence. 
The south side covered the docks, barracks, 
and all the great establishments of the place ; 
whereas, if the north promontory were ob- 
tained, there was the harbour still intervening, 
which could not be crossed by any means ; and 
the only resource would have been a bombard- 
ment, and not possession. In rear of the en- 
camping ground to be occupied by the allies in 
front of Sebastopol on the south side was a 
compact and most powerful position facing the 
country, and the communication to it from the 
harbours was direct and comparatively short, 
while on the north there was no favourable 
position on the land side ; the ground to cover 
the camp and landing-place must have been of 
enormous extent, for that landing could not 
have been nearer than the Katcha, as the Bel- 
bek was commanded by the enemy's batteries, 
and the communication would have been much 
longer, and over two heights instead of one. 
The enemy, if attacked on the north, having 
but one front of the garrison, of moderate ex- 
tent, to cover, could have greatly increased the 
outer field army for raising the siege. In 
thoroughly reconsidering every circumstance, 
it is impossible to conceive how the opera- 
tions could possibly be sustained against the 
north , side ; nor how the army, were it to 
remain there, could avoid some frightful catas- 
trophe.' 

" This report, sir, was sent to Marshal St. 
Arnaud, and that officer, with his usual saga- 
city, accepted the idea, and consented to 
attacking Sebastopol on the south side. Then 
came the question, how was that to be done ? 
If there be one axiom in war more cogent than 
another, it is that an army should never sepa- 
rate itself from its base ; and if there is any 
other axiom equal to that in cogency, it is that 
a flank march should never be made in the 
presence of an enemy. And yet, at first sight, 
it would seem that the proposition of Sir John 
Burgoyne embraced both these military errors ; 
but it was not so in fact. He proposed to leave 
one base, but the base moved, so that he should 
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fall upon it again; and the flank march to 
enable him to reach the south side of Sebas- 
topol was in the rear of a flying and disor- 
ganised enemy, and it thrust the army between 
Menschikofip and Sebastopol. The movement 
was therefore undertaken, and the army sat 
down before Sebastopol, never to rise from it 
again till it left that place and its defences a 
shapeless ruin. I think, sir, that I am en- 
titled to say that I have proved my second 
point, and that I have a right to claim the 
selection of the side on which Sebastopol 
should be attacked for the British engineers. 
The siege was now commenced with scanty 
mUitary means. There were 300 or 400 sap- 
pers where there should have been as many 
thousands — for it should be remembered that 
behind the earthworks at Sebastopol was 
ranged the whole military power of Eussia — 
and where, if there had been as many thou- 
sands, it would have saved thousands of lives 
and millions of money. There were eighty 
officers of engineers sent to the Crimea; of 
these forty-three were killed, wounded, and 
put hors de combat — a wholesale slaughter with 
no parallel. Many of these officers passed in 
that inclement season, and under what the 
French call 'fire of hell,' 100 nights, making 
nearly a third of the whole time of the siege. 
Under that fire the executive officers, Chapman 
and Gordon, erected batteries of so substantial a 
character that they were not damaged by the 
fire of the enemy. The British artillery de- 
stroyed the fire of Todtleben, the Eussian artil- 
lery swept from the face of the earth the 
French batteries, but no missile hurled against 
the English batteries stopped for one single 
moment their steady, sure, and onward course. 
From the first reconnaissance of Sebastopol, 
Sir John Burgoyne perceived that the Malakoff 
was the key to the position of the front attack, 
and he so represented it to Lord Eaglan. After 
the battle of Inkerman he again impressed on 
the authorities that the Malakoff was the place 
to be attacked. Upon the arrival of General 
JSTiel, the French aide-de-camp of engineers to 
the emperor, a council of war of the allied- 
engineers was held ; at that council of war Sir 
John Burgoyne again represented that the 
Malakoff was the key to the position, and that 
it should be attacked. After the council of war 
had been held, wishing to place on record his 
opinion he reduced it to writing, and, through 
Lord Eaglan, sent it to the French engineer 
General Mel. The following day General ISTiel 
called a council of French engineers to take under 
consideration Sir John Burgoyne' s memoir — 
they prepared a proccs verbal of what there 
took place, and sent a copy of it to Lord Eag- 
lan for Sir John Burgoyne's information. The 
first paragraph of that proems verbal stated that 
the Malakoff should be attacked in compliance 



with the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne. The 
words used were these : — 

" ' II resulte des dispositions adoptees en oon- 
seU, et suivant le vceu exprime par le Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Burgoyne, que des 
travaux d'approche devront etre executes de- 
vant la tour Malakoff, afin de pouvoir attaquer, 
par ce point dominant, le faubourg de Karabel- 
naia, en meme temps qu'on donnera I'assaut a 
la partie ouest de la ville.' 

"I think, therefore, sir, I have a right to say 
that I have made out my third point, and that 
I am justified in claiming the discovery of the 
key to the front attacked for the British engi- 
neers. Now, sir, that I have established the 
claim of the British engineers to the merit of 
deciding on the three turning points of this 
war — they forming a part, and an important 
one, of the British army — what becomes of the 
case of those who would seek to depreciate the 
services of the British army in the Crimea ? " 

It will be perceived from the speech of Cap- 
tain Yernon that General Niel, instead of 
suggesting the attack upon the Malakoff as his 
own original idea, treated it as the idea and 
proposal of Sir John Burgoyne, which he ap- 
proved, overruling the contrary opinion, that 
of Brigadier Bizot, upon whose plan the siege 
had been hitherto conducted. Tet the Baron 
de Bazancourt, the French emperor's private 
commissioner, who had access to every au- 
thentic document, and drew up the very report 
quoted by Captain Vernon, conceals the fact 
that the plan was General Burgoyne's, while 
he represents General Niel as the person with 
whom the responsibility and honour of the 
Malakoff attack rested. This is a rare specimen 
of disingenuousness on the part of an officer of 
rank, and one holding a position of trust and 
consequence, and betrays a disposition towards 
an ally unworthy of a great people and a vic- 
torious army. "We do not believe that France, 
its emperor, and its army, applaud these un- 
worthy attempts at depreciation, which are the 
more to be deprecated because France and her 
army need no accession of military glory. 

The state of affairs from the Eussian point 
of view, during this period, was expressed by 
Prince Menschikoff in a despatch to his govern- 
ment, under date of the 12th ; his references 
to incidents of the siege go no higher than the 
8th: — "On the 30th we succeeded in discover- 
ing subterraneous works of the French leading 
towards the fortifications. "With the aid of 
artillery we destroyed, on the 2nd, a portion of 
the enemy's gallery. On the 6th the French, 
trying the same means, attempted our counter- 
mines; the attempt turned to their own dis- 
advantage. On the 8th the play of a new mine 
enabled us still more to destroy the enemy's 
works. Meantime our artillery successfully 
replied to the fire of the besiegers. At night 
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detachments of volunteers continually harass 
the enemy in their trenches, and hy obliging 
them to beat to arms, compel them, to suspend 
their works." 

The following despatch of Lord Raglan re- 
veals the enemy's movements as they appeared 
in the British lines : — 

Before Scbastopol, Feb. 10, 1855. 

JEy Lord Duke, — I have nothing material or impor- 
tant to report to your grace since I addressed you on the 
6th. There "was rain yesterday and the day before, and 
in the course of last night there was a considerable fall of 
snow, which remains on the ground ; but it does not freeze, 
and the country is again saturated with wet. It is reported 
from the front that great activity prevails in the town 
and harbour of Sebastopol. Large convoys of apparently 
sick men were observed to be moving out of the place, 
and numerous carts, with one liorse, to be coming in. 
The enemy appear to be breaking up hulks in the Arsenal 
Creek, and to be using the material for platforms and 
ehevaux de /rise at the Battery *' du M&t." "We are pro- 
ceeding with the armament of the works on the right. 
The health of the troops continues to improve in some 
slight degree. They are amply supplied with warm 
clothing and with provisions. Porage is our only want, 
and this arises chiefly from the commissary-general not 
receiving from England the supplies of hay upon which 
he has reckoned. I enclose the return of casualties to 
the Sth inst. 

Ihave, &c., Uaglan. 

Sis Graee the Duke of Newcastk, %c. Sjc. 

It is a most painful thing to be obliged to 
animadvert upon the despatches of a man pos- 
sessing such qualities of excellence as Lord 
Raglan; but there is frequently no way of 
reconciling his lordship's despatches with truth 
and honour, but by supposing him ignorant of 
the real state of things in his own army. His 
lordship in the foregoing despatch represents 
the health of the troops as improving in some 
sliglit degree, and all the supplies for the men 
abundant. Under the same date, the Times' 
correspondent, who was much more about the 
camp than Lord Raglan, and as all the world 
now knows, much better informed as to the 
true state of the army, gives this testimony: — 
"I regret to state that sickness does not di- 
minish in the camp. Scurvy and low fever 
extend their action every day. Ifow scurvy is 
mainly caused among debilitated men by the 
use of salt meat and the want of vegetables. 
Even fresh meat alone will develop it among 
men worn out by excessive labour, should they 
have no leguminous diet. I believe there has 
been only one cargo exclusively of vegetables 
ever sent up here, and that came in the Jlar- 
hinger, which lay in Balaklava for weeks, till 
her load of potatoes and onions began to rot 
and become putrid, so that much of it was 
unfit for use, and had to be thrown away. 
Whoever had an order got a sack of potatoes; 
but who could carry a satk of potatoes to the 
front? Meantime, ships chartered by govern- 
ment for the use of the service come in day 
after day to Balaklava, with quantities of vege- 
tables for sale, and with stores of provisions to 
be sold for the private profit of the stewards 



and adventurers at great prices, though the 
charter-party of these vessels expressly forbids 
any such use to be made of any ship, or any 
private property to be conveyed in her while 
she is in the employment of the government." 

Had "our own correspondent" known the 
contents of the English general's despatch, and 
designed to write a reply to it, he could not 
have more effectually carried out his intentions. 

On the 13th, Lord Raglan, sent another des- 
patch : — 

Before Sebastopol, Feb. 13, 1855. 

My Lord Duke,. — I mentioned to your grace in my 
despatch of the 10th inst., that there had been a returii 
of bad weather, and that the country was saturated with 
wet. On Sunday it rained or snowed from morning till 
night, and the wind was very high, and though it was 
fine yesterday, still the'gi'ound was in a worse state than 
I had seen it for some time. The enemy has made no 
movement. Major-general Jones, Eoyal Engineers, ar- 
rived a few days ago, and is busily engaged in making 
himself acquainted with the position occupied by both 
armies. Lieutenant-general Sir George Brown has also 
returned, and I have great satisfaction in adding, in 
excellent health. His wound is healed, and with the 
exception of not having entirely regained the full use of 
his elbow, he no longer suffers any inconvenience from 
it. H.e will resume the command of his division without 
loss of time. I enclose the return of the casualties to the 
18th inst. (One killed and two wounded.) 

I have, &c. EA.GLAK. 

Sis Graee the Duhe of Newcastle, tsc. Ssc. 

It is not surprising to those who read such 
despatches, that Lords Aberdeen and New- 
castle should have declared that they gained 
their first correct intelligence of the state of 
the army from the London newspapers. His 
lordship informed the minister of war that the 
enemy had made no movements; the correspon- 
dents of the London morning papers represented 
the enemy as making remarkable movements, 
which proved to be of great importance soon 
after — as they were indications of the march 
upon Eupatoria, rumours of which had reached 
his lordship's camp, and were heard by the 
correspondents of the press, although beyond 
his lordship's knowledge. In illustration of 
this statement the following, from the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald, will suflElce : — 
"During the 10th and 12th their (the Rus- 
sians') force again diminished, and the enemy 
were observed moving north, along the ridges 
of Inkerman. Almost at the same time, intel- 
ligence was received that a large part of Li- 
prandi's corps, with other troops, were advanc- 
ing against Eupatoria. This was on the 13th." 

Either the British general wished to conceal 
from the minister of war the occurrences that 
took place in his own camp, and in that of 
Liprandi, or his lordship Imew less about 
either than the civilians who accompanied his 
army, and the moderately well informed con- 
nected with it. Ai all events the despatches 
of the general, and the letters of the " corre- 
spondents," of the very same date, contradict 
one another on matters which are now well 
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known to have been as these correspondents 
declared them. 

The arrival of Sir George Brown was encou- 
raging to the army : as second to Lord Raglan, 
he was extremely efficient, and made up by his 
vigilance and activity for the want of those 
qualities in the commander-in-chief. It is but 
justice to his lordship to observe that his 
health was extremely delicate, and no officer 
with health so imperfect could have put forth 
the physical vigour necessary in such a com- 
mand. Sir' George Brown did not appear to 
be quite recovered from the effects of his wound; 
he was pale, and age seemed to creep upon 
him, in spite of the indomitable vigour by 
Avhich the hardy and gallant veteran was so 
strongly characterised. 

The condition of the artillery horses caused 
anxiety not only to the arm of the service 
which more immediately suffered in conse- 
quence, but to the whole army. For several 
days up to the 13th, a short ration of barley 
and a little chopped straw was their only food — 
the hay had been expended : four months pre- 
viously Commissary-general Filder had urged 
upon the authorities at home that means should 
be taken to procure fodder for the horses, but 
attention was not paid to his requisitions. Lord 
Raglan had authority to procure what was 
required ; ships of large tonnage la3'- idle in the 
harbour, and the shores of the Euxine and 
Bosphorus abounded with what was wanting 
so badly in the Crimea. At a board of veteri- 
nary surgeons, 140 horses of the artillery were 
condemned as no longer serviceable; " the 
mounted staff corps was reduced to twenty- 
eight effectives." 

On the 13th the Russians made a successful 
cannonade, blowing up a French magazine 
within the batteries ; this was followed by "six 
tremendous salvoes of artillery" before the 
French returned fire. The Russians mounting 
the parapets gave loud cheers, to which the 
French responded by an overwhelming shower 
of shells, which burst over and amongst the 
Russian gunners, and the sailors who manned 
the batteries. Some of the shells falling on 
the walls of the admiral's house rent it, and 
the Russian battery No. 3, at the Flagstaff 
Fort, was silenced. The French mortar bat- 
teries had now become very destructive to the 
enemy, having been advanced to within 1300 
metres of the inner batteries of the Russians. 
A sortie followed, which was quickly repulsed, 
the French losing only five men. Great 
secrecy was ordered in the arrangements con- 
nected with aU the attacks, French and British. 
The engineers and artillery officers were directed 
not to give information to officers of the line, 
nor to any one not strictly authorised to de- 
mand it. 

The recall of the Earl of Lucan, the com- 



mander of the British cavalry, was at this 
period the subject of discussion in the whole 
army, and the general impression was that 
his lordship was a badly used man. That his 
care of the cavalry horses was deficient, has 
been proved by the inquiries on the spot of 
the Crimean Commissioners, and at the Chelsea 
Commission of general officers appointed to hear 
his lordship's defence; but the discussions 
between Lord Lucan and Lord Raglan, which 
arose out of the light cavalry charge at Balak- 
lava, were the real cause of his recall, and on 
that ground we are unable to see its justice. 
The orders to Lord Lucan, given by Lord 
Raglan, were inconsistent, and inappropriate 
to the actual situation of affairs, and his lord- 
ship had no alternative but to obey. 

On the night of the 16th a fierce storm tore 
down tents and huts on the heights along 
Balaklava, and swept them, along with piles of 
loose battery materiel, down the steeps. The 
temperature rose considerably, the wind having 
been described as "hot" and "tropical;" and 
the crocus, hyacinth, and other flowers, of 
which the soil and climate of the Crimea is so 
productive, burst forth with their bright green 
shoots, under the influence of the warm at- 
mosphere. There was another sortie that 
evening against the French, the loss of the 
latter being slight — thirty-five men in killed 
and wounded. 

A powerful reinforcement to the corps of 
observation of General Bosquet gave assurance 
for the protection of the British right. This 
accession of force consisted of 8000 men. The 
Russians at the same time unmasked their 
batteries which they had erected on the Inker- 
man heights, over the Tcbernaya, for the pur- 
pose of playing upon the English right flank ; 
the distance was too great, the messengers of 
vengeance fell short of the British position. On 
the 17th men were seen working in the Rus- 
sian batteries on the north side of Sebastopol: 
abgut 2500 were engaged in making a trench 
from the end of the bay at Inkerman towards 
the Belbek. 

Lord Raglan visited the lines, and was en- 
gaged in their inspection throughout the day ; 
as the weather grew milder, his lordship's 
health enabled him to visit more frequently 
the posts which required his supervision. 
"All our lines," says the Times' correspondent, 
" towards the sea road from Yalta, have been 
much strengthened, and the profile of the 
works, which was certainly not satisfactory 
before, has been altered and improved." The 
oxen which had been introduced to supply the 
troops with fresh meat had been dying for 
want of fodder, and the mortality among them 
became so great by the date of which we write, 
that the speedy extinction of the whole became 
certain. 
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On the l7tlL General Oanrobert, writing to 
liis government, stated that the Erenoh army 
■was impatient for an assault, that he expected 
in a few days to he ready again to open fire 
from his whole line, and hoped his ally would 
be ready to open a general fire also. In this 
attitude we must leave besiegers and besieged 
while we turn to another sphere of combat; 
but before we do so, it may be instructive to 
place before the reader an American estimate 
of the conduct of the British, and the condition 
of their army throughout the campaign. There 
is a tone of boasting, and a disposition to de- 
preciate everything English in the passage; 
but it is a sketch of the British military system 
from an American point of view, which shows 
us how our Transatlantic brethren regard it, 
and must be important to us, because it is the 
general view of a people with whom we may 
yet be at war. Eeferring to the privations and 
sufferings recorded in this History, and the 
causes by which those evils were produced, the 
American editor observes : — 

"Nothing less than this would have con- 
vinced Great Britain of the utter folly and 
absurdity of the system on which the British 
army is conducted. It has long been usual 
for officers of the British infantry and cavalry 
to buy their commissions, and to buy pro- 
motion from grade to grade afterward. The 
artillery and engineers pass a sort of exami- 
nation, and when a man in these corps is really 
anxious to learn his profession, some poor 
facilities are afforded him to do so. But it is 
contrary to the practice of the service for 
officers of the line to interfere in such matters. 
They are expected to be rich or noble — in 
every case to be gentlemen, but nothing 
more. The consequence is, that for many 
years Great Britain has not contained a more 
thoroughly incompetent and useless set of men 
than the officers of her army. Perfect gentle- 
men in manners — when they do not fall into 
the habit of gambling, drinking, and so forth, 
— they know positively nothing. Their lives 
are spent in the drawing-room or at the mess- 
table. Delightful companions and very popular 
with young ladies, as soldiers they are as 
worthless as the wooden target at which their 
men are taught to fire. Like that counterfeit, 
they never flinch from danger, but stand firmly 
to be shot : but like it, to expect counsel from 
them would be ridiculous. Of the science of 
war, of the duties of an officer in the field, of 
the thousands of matters with which a soldier 
should be conversant, in order to make head 
against the enemy and protect the lives of his 
men, they are wholly, helplessly ignorant. 

" These are the men whom England sent out 
to command her brave soldiers. In their hands 
she placed their lives, and the consequence is 
that after a campaign of a few weeks, 40,000 



out of 54,000 are under the sod or in the hos- 
pitals ; and though three battles have been 
won, the failure of the campaign has come to 
be admitted on all sides, and the expediency 
of the withdrawal of the troops openly debated. 
Erom day to day a fresh Inkerman may he 
expected, and though it is hard to say what 
may be the issue of a combat between the 
Eussians and Erench, no one can doubt what 
would be the effect of a bold sortie on the 
weak English lines. There are doubtless other 
points besides that one on which an attack 
might be made. There are, indeed, many 
reasons for believing that the withdrawal of. 
the force under Liprandi from the line for- 
merly occupied in the vaUey of the Tchernaya 
has been nothing but a rus6 intended to de- 
lude the besiegers into an extension of their 
ground. 

" That these things are well known and 
fully appreciated in England will be seen by 
the speeches republished elsewhere, and the 
cabinet movements which have just taken 
place. Whether they wiU lead to the correc- 
tion of the real evil remains to be seen. The 
spirit of conservatism is very strong in all 
European countries; and the Horse Guards 
have strong friends in parliament. Eor years 
and years enlightened men have urged the 
reform of their system, the abolition of the 
plan of selling commissions and promotions, 
and the adoption of some rules obliging officers 
to learn their business. But the aristocracy 
has been too strong for the reformers. The 
army was a convenient nursery for the stupidest 
of the scions of nobility; they would not give 
it up. So long as peace lasted the most igno- 
rant loi'd's son was competent to discharge the 
duties of an officer ; and the rulers of England 
thought it would be time enough to think of 
change when war broke out. They resisted 
reform accordingly ; rather increased than 
diminished the power of rank and wealth in 
the army ; sold ensigncies, companies, colonel- 
cies ; and nowthey find they have sold their army 
and their country's honour into the bargain. 

""VVe have no wish to draw invidious com- 
parisons, but contrasts will force themselves 
on the mind on such occasions as these. It 
has long been a favourite answer of Euglish- 
men, when questioned about their costly war 
establishment, to say that their posi^tion in 
Europe required them to maintain 100,000 
men in arms to defend their country, at an 
expense of 100,000,000 dollars a year or 
more. They have sneered at the insignificant 
army of the United States, and expressed un- 
common curiosity to know what we should do 
if we became involved in war. It is not ten 
years since that contingency happened. On 
that occasion the total available force of the 
United States was something like 7000 men. 
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Before a year was orer, more than 300,000 
had volunteered to serve ; and we were enabled 
to make two invasions of the enemy's countr}'', 
to fight three battles in one, and six in the 
other, to storm three of the strongest forts in 
America and the world, and to seize the 
enemy's capital. The country invaded was 
full as unhealthy as the Crimea : indeed, the 
cold at Balaklava is not nearly so deadly as 
the fevers of the Rio Grande or the vomito of 
Vera Cruz. Yet not one disaster occurred to 



check the ardour of our troops; and the mor- 
tality from disease was not much greater than 
it would have been had they been quartered 
in barracks in the same latitudes. In com- 
paring this simple record with that of the 
British campaign in the Crimea, the true secret 
of the difference is disclosed at once. Our 
officers were mostly West Point men ; theirs 
idle noblemen or the sons of rich merchants 
and landholders, who know nothing of their 
trade. This explains everything." 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

THE BATTLE OP E0PATOEIA. 

*' I think by some odd ffiramals or device 
Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strilce on. 
Else ne'er could they hold out so as they do. 
By my consent we'll e'en let them alone," — Shaksper'E. 



Henry VI. 



It was a remarkable circumstance, that 
neither the allies nor the Russians, in the 
earlier part of the campaign, estimated the 
position of Eupatoria as it ought to have been 
valued by both. The allies appear to have 
sooner discovered its stragetioal importance, 
and to have strengthened the defences there, 
before the enemy could bring a force to attack 
it, so powerful as to awake great apprehensions 
for its safety. It was strange that the Russian 
government, and its generals in the Crimea, 
should be so ignorant of the relation of Eupa- 
toria in a military point of view to the Crimea, 
or so remiss in providing against its occupation 
in strength by the allies. The czar himself, it 
is alleged, was the first to perceive the danger 
of its possession by his enemies, and to have 
ordered its capture at any cost. For this pur- 
pose the army of Liprandi was quietly drawn 
away from the Tchernaj'a, and after a harassing 
march of six days, occasioned by the wet state 
of the ground, was joined before Eupatoria by 
a strong force under Osten-Saoken. What the 
precise strength of these united corps d'armee 
was it is difficult to determine, for the reports 
of the Russian generals were fabulous; their 
numbers and losses were underrated with 
shameless falsehood; and the desperate and 
repeated attempts to storm the place, which 
met with signal defeat, were designated by 
Prince Menschikoff "a successful reconnais- 
sance." The estimate formed of their numbers 
by the Turkish generalissimo, upon data sup- 
plied by the prisoners and from his own obser- 
vation, was, that they consisted of thirty-six 
battalions of infantry, six regiments of cavalry, 
400 Cossacks, eighty pieces of artillery in 
position, and a few troops of horse artillery 
which were held in reserve. It is not easy to 
determine the numerical strength of either 
the battalions of infantry or regiments of 



cavalry, as the rules applying to such matters 
in the Russian service were relaxed by the con- 
tingencies of war. Perhaps 50,000 men may 
be a tolerably correct computation of this army. 

The forces of the defenders are differently 
represented : the historian is as much at a loss 
in this case as Prince MensohikofF, who thus 
described the object of the attack : — " To ascer- 
tain accurately the number of the hostile forces 
that occupied Eupatoria, and to see whether 
there would not be a possibility of expelling 
them." If this were all that was intended by 
the prince, there was much more attempted 
by Osten-Sacken and Liprandi, without dis- 
covering after all how manj^ men Omar Pasha 
had at Eupatoria. The Baron Bazancourt 
states the number in the defence as 40,000 ; 
Mr. Woods describes the army under Omar 
as consisting of 25,000 Turks. There were 
also a few Erenoh, and the crews of the Eng- 
lish fleet. Probably 30,000 would be a cor- 
rect estimate of the numbers of the defending 
force. 

Omar Pasha had only been a few days in the 
town before the assault was made. He found 
on his arrival the Turkish infantry, with forty- 
five guns, under the command of Suleiman Pasha 
and Selim Pasha; and a small body of cavalry, 
not exceeding 400 men, under Skender Beg. 
Skender was a famous man in the Turkish 
army, " a Polish renegade," and a most in- 
trepid soldier. He was not like Cassio, who 

" Never set a squadron in the field. 
Nor the division of a battle knew 
More than a spinster." 

He had been engaged with the Russians ninety 
times, at the head of troop, squadron, regi- 
ment, or brigade, as chance or duty led. There 
were about 200 French sailors and marines of 
the crew of the Henri IV., wrecked in the 
storm of the 14 th of November, and the crews 
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of the French frigate Veloce, the Turkish frigate 
Scheclfaer, and the English ships Furious, 
Valorous, Curagoa, and Viper. The ships of 
■war were so drawn np that the right flank of 
the defence was completely covered by their 
guns, so as to render all attempts on that side 
too desperate to give the least hope of success : 
although bravely tried, it failed. 

Before entering on the detail of the battle, 
it may he desirable to present the reader with 
Prince Mensehikoff's despatch of the 19th of 
February : — 

"On the 17th the troops cantoned in the 
vicinity of Eupatoria were employed in a recon- 
naissance of the town, at a distance of 250 
toises. They opened a cross-fire of artillery 
upon the works, and in a very short space of 
time had dismounted and silenced several of 
the enemy's cannon, besides blowing up five 
ammunition tumbrils. Having satisfied him- 
self that Eupatoria was occupied by 40,000 
men and 100 pieces of artillery. General Chru- 
leff, who commanded the detachment, gave 
orders for it to retire beyond the range of fire, 
which was effected with the utmost order, the 
corps marching towards Sebastopol. The siege 
works at that place have not advanced ; our 
artillery and sharpshooters gall them conti- 
nually. On the 13th we blew up the French 
field powder-magazine in the trenches by a 
shell." 

How far the representations in this despatch 
were correct the facts of the conflict reveal. 
On the morning of the battle the Turks ranged 
themselves behind their half-formed batteries 
with the most prompt alacrity, and with un- 
bounded confidence in their general and their 
cause. Omar Pasha took up his post on a 
rising ground, from whence he could at once 
overlook the defence and the lines of the enemy. 
The position of the defence was in no respect 
strong. The little town is formed along the 
sweeping shore of the bay. The houses, with 
the exception of a few modern Russian build- 
ings, are in the old Tartar style — square walls, 
plain and bare without, having in the inside 
verandahs looking into a court, in the true 
oriental style. The usual population of the 
place had been 10,000; but, in consequence of 
the severities of the Russian army, and the 
sympathy of the Tartar population with the 
allies, the inhabitants had increased to the 
number of 30,000. Such of these as were not 
in arms crowded the flat tops of their houses 
to see the battle, their curiosity gaining the 
mastery over considerations of personal safety : 
in this way some of them fell under the ex- 
plosion of the enemy's shells. The town, in 
the state which its batteries and defences then 
were, was almost open. On the left, however, 
the ITenri IV. and four French transports had 



been stranded, and seemed as if sailing on 
shore from their upright position. The sailors 
and marines remained in the Henri IV., and 
she was placed broadside to the enemy, as if 
the vessel were at sea. This ship and the 
transports formed an admirable defence to the 
extreme left of the place, sweeping the road 
with the range of their guns, and rendering 
it impossible for the Russian cavalry, powerful 
as it was in numbers and condition, to enter. 
At both the north and south ends the English 
steamers and a Turkish ship took up positions 
which enabled them to cover with their guns 
both flanks of the defence. Beyond the town 
the country presents the appearance of a vast 
arid plain. An old Russian barracks in ruins 
was a short distance in front. The space, how- 
ever, is not a perfect level, for the ground rises 
gradually from the front to a line of tumuli 
which lie nearly parallel with the town, the 
left tumulus being nearest to the right of the 
defence. From these lines of tumuli, three in 
number, the ground again descends into the 
vast plain beyond. On the left of the defence 
there was nothing peculiar in the aspect of the 
ground : on the right. Lake Sasik almost 
fringed the town, the lake being separated 
from the bay by a narrow segment of land. 
On the small space between the lake and the 
town Avere some corn-mills, which were com- 
prised within the lines of the defence; and 
nearer to the Russians, between a curve of the 
Simpheropol Road and the Sasik, was the Greek 
cemetery, behind the further wall of which the 
Russian infantry formed, and through which 
they rushed forward to the attack. The an- 
chorage of Eupatoria is very unfavourable for 
shipping, whether martial or mercantile — worse 
than any occupied by the allies in the Black 
Sea, not even excepting Varna. The sea was 
rough on the morning of the engagement, and, 
had a gale sprung up, the shipping could not 
have contributed so materially to the defence. 
The Russians generally chose a misty or foggy 
morning for offensive operations against the 
allied positions in the Crimea. The 17th of 
February favoured them in this respect : under 
cover of its gloom they were enabled to form 
along the line of the tumuli, and behind them, 
unseen. Their cavalry was so numerous, that 
of Omar Pasha numerically so inferior, and the 
morning light so imperfect, that the Russians 
were able with impunity to push up their light 
horse in reconnaissance to the very works, and 
to bring forward their fieldpieces, and several 
powerful thirty-two pounders, to desirable posi- 
tions without losing a man. Their first opera- 
tions were upon their own right; here the 
cavalry in great force charged up the road 
leading into the town on that side, but were 
met by so galling a fire from the guns of the 
English steamers, and of the stranded French 
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ships, that they suffered severely ; a portion of 
tliem hesitated and turned, some charged holdly 
on, until the musketry of the French sailors 
and marines, as well as showers of grape and 
canister, compelled them to retire and re-form 
beyond range. The cavalry then moved gra- 
dually towards the right centre attack. The 
cannon opened along the whole line, and for 
two hours played upon the defence. It was a 
splendid battle of artillery, and the gloom of 
the morning heightened the interest of the 
scene, giving to the flashes of the guns so 
much more brilliancy. It appeared as if the 
little town were begirt with lightnings, the 
flashes of which never intermitted, while in- 
numerable thunders burst upon the earth, and 
rolled forth over city and sea. Upon the centre 
of Omar's position the greater force of the 
enemy's artillery was directed, and there many 
of the brave defenders fell. The Eussian 
ordnance was worked well, but that of the 
defence better. The Turks stood to their bat- 
teries, not only with unflinching courage, but 
with patriotic and soldierly enthusiasm. The 
British officers scattered amongst them covered 
themselves with glory, and the confidence re- 
posed in them by the Turkish artillerymen 
knew no bounds. 

Notwithstanding the smoke of so many pieces 
of cannon, as the morning advanced the scene 
became more extended and picturesque. The 
sky was not cloudy, although a haze covered 
the dawn, and as the wind freshened it dis- 
persed. From the position occupied by Omar 
Pasha the long dark lines of Eussian infantry 
were distinctly seen behind the artillery, their 
cavalry preserving a watchful and menacing 
attitude to their right and right centre. As 
the rising day gradually disclosed the imposing 
forces of the Muscovites, the Turks from the 
batteries, and the Tartars from the house-tops, 
strained their eyes in the direction of their 
heavy masses, but there was no blanching — on 
the contrary, as the enemy became more dis- 
tinctly seen, the enthusiasm of the soldiery of 
Omar increased, and shouts of "Allah ! Allah !" 
rolled along the flaming lines. The discipline 
of their chief was stem, and when the first few 
shouts, as if of joy on at last seeing the foe with 
which they had to contend, subsided, the men 
remained silent at their guns, and only the 
voice of command, or the call of the bugle, or 
the roll of the Turkish drum, could be heard 
through the din of the cannonade, until the 
clamour of battle rose amidst the close and 
fierce contest which, after two hours' artillery 
combat, was waged upon the extreme of the 
Eussian left. During the cannonade, the scenes 
in the rear of the Turkish batteries were ex- 
citing. Tartars running to and fro, carrying 
up ammunition and bearing away the wounded 
and the dead; women and children piercing 
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the uproar of the conflict with their cries ; and 
out at sea the ships moving as new advantages 
of position demanded, while from their broad- 
sides were vomited streams of fire as shot 
and shell were hurled upon the foe. Every 
moment of the combat the enthusiasm of the 
defenders rose higher, and, without any ex- 
aggeration, it may be written that the whole 
line was impatient to grapple closely with the 
enemy. 

It appeared for a short time as if the Eus- 
sians hesitated as to the wisdom of an assault, 
and expected a sally from the garrison. The 
cavalry of Omar were too few — only 400 men — 
and the cavalry of the enemy too numerous, 
amounting to several thousands, for any such 
movement on the part of the Turks. Besides, 
the position taken up by the Eussians forbade 
that : their extreme left, consisting of infantry 
and fieldpieces, rested upon a small lake sepa- 
rated by a nan-ow piece of land from Lake 
Sasik ; their right rested on the line of tumuli ; 
and near it their cavalry was massed, render- 
ing a sally in that direction as hazardous as 
on the other flank it was impracticable ; while 
along their line, and especially on the centre, 
their guns played with most formidable power — 
and to protect these guns from a coup de main, 
earthworks were thrown up, behind which 
were detachments of rifles. From their right 
several attempts were made by their cavalry 
after the first repulse, which ended in skir- 
mishes. On one of these occasions they came 
on, emboldened by the slackness of the fire 
opposed to them; the Viper gun -boat threw 
two Lancaster shells, which burst among them 
with fearful havoc, and they rapidly fell back 
upon their main body. 

It became at last obvioUs that the grand 
effort was intended to be made on the extreme 
left ; and, as soon as Omar Pasha perceived that 
their infantry was manoeuvred for that object, 
he sent to Captain Hastings of the Curagoa, the 
senior officer on the station, a request that he 
would send the Viper to that flank. While this 
order was being effected the enemy, perceiving 
the movement, again threw his cavalry forward 
against the left of the defence ; but the place 
of the Viper was taken by the Valorous, which 
opened a well-directed fire upon the cavalry, 
compelling their rapid retreat, leaving many 
of their fallen upon the field. The Curagoa, 
and the Turkish steamer were both very effec- 
tive in their fire. 

The Mnscovs at last brought a reserve of 
eight heavy guns, which inflicted serious injury 
upon a redoubt near the centre, from which 
they had suffered much during the morning. 
The English Colonel Ogilby opened fire in 
another redoubt with a single gun, to draw 
off the cannonade in some measure from the 
point on which it was so heavily concentrated. 
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This he effectually accomplished, for four of 
the eight pieces were directed upon his single 
gun, which they did not succeed in silencing, 
nor did a man who worked it fall, although 
the works were shattered, and the men covered 
with debris. 

Finding all attempts to silence the batteries 
of the defence in vain, the enemy determined 
upon a storm. They selected for the point 
on which to execute this purpose the extreme 
right of the place. Their reasons for its 
selection may have been that there was less to 
fear in that particular direction from the fire 
of the Turkish artillery ; the outworks at the 
windmills between Lake Sasik and the town 
appeared to be more vulnerable, and the wall 
of the Greek cemetery afforded a shelter in 
approaching those works. Here the third and 
fourth battalions of the regiment of the Azoff 
infantry, the battalion of Greek volunteers, 
three sotnias of the regiment Ifo. 61 of Cos- 
sacks of the Don de Jeroff, under General 
Chruleff, emerged from behind the wall of the 
burial-ground, advanced rapidly through the 
cemetery, and attempted to storm the outworks 
above described. While General Chruleff was 
forming his Greeks and Cossacks for the as- 
sault, the Furious British war-steamer landed 
a rocket party on the extreme right of the 
town, who, coming round among the wind- 
mills, opened their fire precisely on the head 
of the Russian column as it emerged from the 
broad gate of the cemetery. The discharge was 
point blank, the rockets tearing through the 
column, which nevertheless endeavoured to 
deploy, but was so broken by the inequalities 
of the ground, and the various impediments 
met from tombs of every size and shape, that 
they necessarily lost time under the unexpected 
and destructive fire of the little rocket brigade; 
a portion of the column never left the burial- 
ground, or came out only in a struggling and 
confused mass. Those who did come forth were 
met by a deadly volley of musketry from the 
intrenched position of the Turks, from which 
they precipitately sought shelter in the ceme- 
tery once more. A ringing cheer broke from 
the windmills and the redoubts, in which the 
British tars, and Turkish infantry and artillery, 
mingled their shouts. General Chruleff, un- 
dismayed, rallied his men; the Russian regi- 
ments obeyed his orders without any show of 
reluctance, but without enthusiasm ; the Greeks 
and Cossacks rallied with heroic alacrity. Field- 
pieces meanwhile opened fiercely upon the 
mills, which were broken beneath the can- 
nonade, and soon brought in ruins among 
the defenders. 

The conduct of General Chruleff was most 
intrepid. He rode a large and conspicuous 
horse, and wore a uniform more showy than 
is customary with the Russian officers under 



fire. EaUyiug his Cossacks and Greeks he 
again led them on, and this time in better 
order; the Turks awaited the onset in silence, 
and allowed the assailants to approach within 
seventy or eignty feet of the works, when a 
fire of musketry was poured with fatal aim 
among them : the Russians reeled back under 
the shock of that dreadful volley, and again 
sought the refuge of the cemetery. The general 
exposed himself most recklessly in his attempts 
to preserve order among his troops, and to rally 
them yet again. Strongly reinforced, he ad- 
vanced a third time against the position with an 
apparent determination to conquer it. Scaling- 
ladders and other means of gaining access were 
carried by detachments, and the whole came 
on with better order and more rapidity than in 
the second attempt. They this time advanced 
to the works and endeavoured to plant the 
ladders, but fell so fast under the steady fire of 
the defenders, that the attempt was abandoned 
in despair, and the friendly cemetery was 
sought once more for shelter. On this occasion 
it was not permitted to afford a respite from 
the Turkish rifles, for Selim Pasha, at the head 
of the regiment of Roumelia, supported by an 
Egyptian battalion, sallied out in pursuit, 
penetrated the cemetery, shot down or bayo- 
netted many of the fugitives, who fled in utter 
disorder upon their main body — the Roume- 
lians and Egyptians retiring with little loss 
within their works. In this gallant charge 
Selim Pasha, a ferik or lieutenant-general, and 
a most gallant and skilful soldier, perished; 
a mxisket-ball pierced his body, and he fell 
dead, cheering on his gallant followers. His 
second in commiand, Ismail Bey, was wounded 
also, in consequence of his too forward valour ; 
only a few other ofScers were slightly hit. 
The result of this dashing charge was instan- 
taneous upon the whole Russian line ; they re- 
tired for about two miles, and there bivouaced. 
The retreat was executed with order and" skill, 
and as it commenced the sun burst out brilliantly 
over the field, and was reflected by the arms 
and uniforms of the fine army, as the artillery 
limbered up and covered the retiring infantry, 
and the cavalry in turn covered the retiring 
guns. Scarcely had the Russians retreated 
than the Tartars, to the number of above 
2000, rushed from the town into the cemetery, 
and rendered the scene of horror there still 
more horrible. The dead and djdng were 
strewn thickly among the tombs, many of 
which were torn up and shattered by cannon 
balls and shells. The Tartars stript the dead, 
and in several cases mutilated them — a work 
in which some of the Turkish soldiers partici- 
pated. Two of these ruffians presented them- 
selves before Omar Pasha, one of them with 
the head of a Greek volunteer reeking in his 
hand, and the other with the head of a Russian 
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soldier. Omar at once put them under arrest, 
and made examples of them in such a way as 
was likely to deter their comrades from similar 
atrocities. It is but justice to the Turkish 
soldiery to state that they genei'aUy expressed 
their disapprobation of such acts. 

Appalling scenes were not confined to the 
line which had been occupied by the Eussians, 
nor to the cemetery; the ground around the 
mills, and the works in front bore evidence of 
the superior weight of the Eussian cannon. 
In one spot a number of artillerj' horses were 
crushed into a mass of blood and mangled flesh. 
Some similar instances of the effect of a closely- 
directed cannonade were presented by the fallen 
men ; headless trunks were strewn about, and 
torn bodies lay among shattered guns and earth- 
works, marking the progress of the battle. The 
Turks showed a most laudable humanity to 
their wounded, and a decent reverence for the 
dead, in which they are unsurpassed by any 
people, notwithstanding the criminal departure 
from this characteristic which had been occa- 
sionally shown by their irregular . soldiery in 
the treatment of slain Russians. Nor can we 
withhold from the Eussians a large and honour- 
able participation in this sentiment and feeling. 
It matters not wliat may be the religious rite 
of the people, in any portion of that empire — 
whether Greek, Latin, Armenian, Jewish, or 
Mohammedan — nor how various the obsequies 
practised, there is a consecrated care and a 
tranquil solemnity attendant upon the mould- 
ering remains of the departed, almost unknown 
to us with all our boasted civilisation. Through- 
out the vast regions subjected to the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Icy Sea 
to the shores of the Caspian, there are great 
public cemeteries atwelL-judged distances from 
the city populations; and so situated as to 
secure inviolability, be compatible with health, 
and keep up such associations of thought and 
feeling concerning the dead as to promote the 
civilisation of the living. At St. Petersburg 
and in Moscow, the Greek church lavishes 
upon its burial-places ceremonial and expense. 
The Greek cross is engraven upon the stone 
that surmounts the grave, or there is inscribed 
there the story of departed worth, and how 
dear the dead still is to surviving friends. All 
this care and reverence, and the safeguard 
of imperial authority, impress the "Western 
visitor with one trait of civilisation to which 
the unlettered Euss have attained. In Pin- 
iand, Lithuania, and Poland, the hand of im- 
nerial rule has set apart the place of tombs — so 
that Lutherans, reformed and Eomanist, may 
be free within its precincts, each to honour his 
own creed, and see preserved in sacred quiet- 
ness places so endeared. On no space of Eus- 
sian soil is this paternal care for the living, as 



to the depositories of the deceased, more con- 
spicuous than in the Crimea. At Sebastopol, 
small as is the population, and open as is the 
country around it, the cemeterj' is extramural, 
so that it was held by the French army as a 
line of intrenchment. At Simpheropol the most 
picturesque objects in the vicinity are the places 
of burial, and they are so arranged that the 
health of the inhabitants shall sufi'er no inj ury, 
and the homes of the dead no indecency — 
equally preserved from levity of approach, and 
from inflicting any insalubrious influence in the 
neighbourhood. At Bagtohe Serai, the Tartar 
capital, the cemetery, with its turbaned tombs, 
is preserved with as much jealousy as the an- 
tique palaces of the khan ; and the attention, 
culture, and taste, as marked as in the garden 
of the Gheri, the old sultans of the vanquished 
race. The Jew devoutly seeks the spot set 
apart for the interment of his people; and 
although nothing besides which is his remains 
unmolested, where the Greek or Moslem holds 
ruthless sway, yet here at least his oppressions 
cease — they do not maltreat the depositories of 
his buried ones. In the untroubled quiet of 
the cemetery, secure from the footfalls of his 
tyrants, he lays the ashes of his fathers to rest; 
as of old, when Abraham set his race the 
example in the land of Ahimelech, of providing 
for this sacred duty, and of regarding this 
tender accompaniment of a true civilisation. 
Descending along the meandering slopes and 
rugged precipitate declines, to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat (for in the land of the Crim Tar- 
tar, as in the mysterious land of his origin, the 
Jew has a valley so named), the traveller will 
find the homely, devout, and almost Christian 
Karite Jews, enclosing their last resting-place 
within the boundaries of a decent distance 
from habitations. Even the poor gipsey-boys, 
as they roam about with the characteristic 
wUdness of their race, disturb the burial-places 
of no other race ; and the rude gipsey horse- 
dealer, honest in nothing beside, would not 
pluck a bough from the overhanging cypress, 
nor ravish a flower from the tomb on which it 
drooped and breathed its life away, as if longing 
to die upon the breast whose sleeping sanctuary 
it was intended to adorn. The Tartar women, 
as they come from the woods laden with filberts, 
cease the olaugour of their usual garrulity 
when they pass the gates of a necropolis, or 
even see at a distance the well-defined erections 
within it. There is in all the races of the 
Crimea some traditionary reverence for the 
dead. Our French ally, as well as our enemy, 
surpassed us in this qualitj-. It is no surprise 
that our French confederates excel us in artistic 
taste, whether they decorate with offerings a 
nuptial altar or a tomb. Eut eveu the Ger- 
mans are before us, both ia the grace of a refined 
burial and the precautions of sanitory policy 
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connected with. it. Surely our Evangelism 
teaches no disrespect or forgetfulness in these 
matters ! Is it not a dreary picture, and filling 
■with tones of acute anguish the sacred song of 
the Psalmist, when he describes the uttermost 
desolation of our nature thus: — "Our bones 
lie scattered at the pit's mouth?" It is in 
" the sure and certain hope of a glorious resur- 
rection," that the Gospel teaches us to lay 
lowly beneath the green sod, or the sculptured 
marble, the lips that filled our sanctuaries with 
psalmody, and the hearts that thrilled with the 
emotions of Christian consolation. 

In whatever foreign land the enterprising 
Englishman lays him down to rest in the last 
long repose, it will do no dishonour to our 
nation if it copy from other nations their 
respect and reverence for the spot where 
the ashes of the departed remain. Such was 
the force of national hostility, and such the 
demoralising effect of war upon the heart, 
that Turk and Tartar for awhile forgot their 
traditionary emotions in theii- treatment of the 
Eussian dead in the Greek cemetery at Eupa- 
toria. Some few set up the displaced sepul- 
chres of the Greeks, but in other instances the 
vindictive feeling entertained to that race was 
shown in the treatment of their broken tombs. 
Omar Pasha was enraged when, arriving at 
this spot after the battle, he witnessed these 
indignities to the graves of the Greeks and the 
bodies of the Eussian dead, and he drove with 
violence the marauding Tartars away. The 
muschir, as he rode along the lines while the 
victory was no longer doubtful, was received 
with a wild excitement ; the soldiery hailed, 
him as if he were a god; some clung to his 
stirrups, others ran before him with gestures 
of fanatical enthusiasm, and loud exclamations 
of triumph. The sagacious chief commended 
the common soldiers, who are sensitive to the 
praises of a general whom they respect; and 
protestations arose on every side that if he 
would lead them out against the enemy, they 
wotild expel them from the vicinage. Omar 
was too wise to try their prowess in that way, 
knowing that, without cavalry, and a better 
equipped field artillery, he dare not pursue the 
well-appointed army of the enemy. 

An incident occurred just as the retreat 
began, which has been variously related. A 
carriage was seen moving about during the 
battle, almost beyond cannon range. The 
cavalry officers and mounted orderlies were 
seen, trom Omar Pasha's position, having fre- 
quent recourse to this carriage, as if receiving 
their orders thence. When Omar had some 
leisure to direct his attention from the general 
conflict to objects which did not immediately 
appear of vital importance, he entered one of 
the redoubts, and addressing the Tui-kish gunner, 
asked if he thought he could throw a shot 



as far as that carriage. The gunner's reply 
was, " Yes, highness, with the help of God, 
and your encouragement, I think I could." 
The order was given, and promptly obeyed ; at 
the instant the carriage, luckily for its occupant, 
moved away, for the shot fell upon the spot 
it had just left, scattering, slain and wounded, 
the cavalcade which was around it. It was 
reported by prisoners and deserters that it was 
the carriage of Prince Menschikofij who they 
said commanded in chief during the action. 
By others it was alleged that it was occupied 
by one of the grand dukes. Little information 
could be gathered from this description of per- 
sons, who were often ignorant of everything 
which it might be expected they would know, 
and sometimes pretended to be ignorant. There 
were many Austrian subjects in the Eussian 
cavalry; one of these, a Croatian, was taken 
prisoner; this man belonged to the 12th divi- 
sion, commanded by Liprandi, and to the 32nd 
regiment, called Arafsky ; he had been at the 
battle of Balaklava, and had remained in the 
army of Liprandi in observation there, until 
his corps left to take part in the attack on 
Eupatoria. His information was to the effect 
that three days before his troop had left the 
environs of Sebastopol, with only six days' 
rations of bread in their canvas bags, and that 
the commissariat waggons were stiU forty versts 
behind, in consequence of the bad roads. This 
was important information to Omar, for he 
gathered from it that commissariat difficulties 
would probably compel a portion of the force 
before him to evacuate the neighbourhood. 
The prisoner either did not know, or would 
not tell, who commanded the Eussian army; 
but alleged that the commander's rank was 
that of a prince, and that before the battle, 
the prince harangued the troops, and pro- 
mised them money if they should force an 
entrance to the town. This, which both pri- 
soners and deserters confirmed, showed that 
the attack on Eupatoria was no mere recon- 
naissance, as Menschikoff's despatch so menda- 
ciously put forth. The number of Eussian 
slain who were found, and almost all the 
wounded, were in and before the Greek ceme- 
tery; on every other part of the field they 
not only bore away their wounded but their 
dead, whom they buried at some distance ; the 
object of this was to deprive the victors of the 
triumph of reporting a great number of Eus- 
sian slain, and thereby increasing the courage 
of the Turkish soldiery. 

During the battle, and the whole day after 
it was gained, and the next night, men, guns, 
and materiel of war were landed; these arrivals 
were opportune, for the Croatian prisoner just 
referred to, informed Omar Pasha that the 
enemy had 100 guns, many of them 32-pound- 
ere, well horsed, and capable of being served 
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■with great rapidity. The Turkish general con- 
tinued to strengthen his defences, as soon as the 
men had removed the wrecks produced by the 
combat, and had buried the dead. Tlie working 
parties were changed four times within that 
daj'^ and night. The pasha showed the utmost 
vigilance and diligence. It was surprising that 
the Turkish officers generally did not catch 
this noble infection; but all the native officers 
relapsed into their Usual languor after the 
excitement of the contest had subsided. One 
old colonel, very fat, and said to weigh eighteen 
stone, was an exception to the lazy gentry 
who bore the commission of the sultan — for no 
officer, Turkish, French, or British, equalled him 
in activity; he appeared to he ubiquitous, for 
at every point he inspired the Turkish soldiery 
with zeal, either to land munitions and sup- 
plies, or build up and consolidate the defence. 

Immediately upon the withdrawal of the 
Russians, Omar Pasha dispatched intelligence 
to Kamiesch and Balaklava, informing the 
allies that Liprandi was before him with nearly 
all his force, and suggesting the idea of a bold 
attack upon any corps lingering in observation 
of the rear and right flank of the armies before 
Sebastopol. The allied chiefs dispatched to 
Omar two more vessels of war, in case a fresh 
attack should render their assistance requisite. 

The moral effect of the battle was every- 
where great, beyond the magnitude of the con- 
test itself. Within Sebastopol it had less influ- 
ence than anywhere else; for the troops were 
made to believe in a successful reconnaissance, 
by which five Turkish waggons were blown up 
— a fiction which, if it had been a truth, would 
have been of little consequence. The number 
of Turks slain in the defence was also set 
down at a number amusingly fabulous. In 
the allied camps the effect was to redeem the 
Turkish reputation for courage, which, so far 
as the common soldiers are concerned, should 
never have been brought into question. Tu- 
nisians are not Turks; the former, and not 
the latter, had fled from the redoulDts at the 
battle of Balaklava. "Bono Johnnie" was 
"himself again;" and extra rations of rum 
were consumed by the British to toast the 
redemption of their Turkish confederate from 
the odium of cowardice, so thoughtlessly and 
cruelly heaped upon him. At Constantinople 
the exultation of the Moslem knew no bounds; 
nothing cimld compare with it, except the rage 
and resentment of the whole Greek race, whe- 
ther in Greece or Turkey. In Russia the con- 
sequences were more important than anywhere 
else; for while the people wer* deceived as to 
the real nature of the conflict, the czar was 
not ; and the anguish the defeat inflicted upon 
him had much to do in producing, or at all 
events aggravating, the illness which brought 
him in the prime of life from wielding the 
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sceptre of many dominions to how, himself, 
beneath the sceptre of death. 

The following, taken from the columns of' 
the Invalide JRusse, is a specimen of the way in 
which the affair was represented to the Russian 
public- — "We knew by the report of Prince 
Menschikoff's aide-de-camp of the 12th, that 
on the 3rd the Turkish troops disembarked at 
Eupatoria had made an offensive movement 
upon the village of Saki, in numbers of more 
than 10,000. In order to assure himself of the 
exact amount of the enemy's forces in occupa- 
tion of Eupatoria, and to ascertain if there was 
not a possibility of expelling them. Prince 
Mensohikoff ordered Lieutenant-general Chru- 
leff to execute, on the 17th, a strong reconnais- 
sance upon that town, with a party of troops 
stationed in the vicinity. The troops destined 
for this operation approached Eupatoria within 
the distance of 250' yards, and opened a cross 
fire of artillery upon the place. The enemy 
responded with a lively cannonade from the 
fortifications which surround the city ; never- 
theless, the action of our artillery was so 
happily executed, that in a few seconds five 
ammunition waggons belonging to the Turks 
were blown up, and several pieces of cannon 
dismounted. Carried away by this success, 
the 3rd and 4th battalions of the regiment of 
the Azoff infantry, the battalion of Greek 
volunteers, and three sotnias of the regiment 
No. 61 of Cossacks of the Don de Jeroff, got 
nearer to the town, and profiting by the shelter 
which the locality offered, commenced a smart 
fusilade with the enemy : nevertheless. Gene- 
ral Chruleff, being assured that the town con- 
tained nearly 40,000 troops with 100 pieces 
of artillery, and that further effort on our part 
promised no result, gave orders to the troops 
to retire. This difficult movement was exe- 
cuted with remarkable order. Our loss in this 
affair amounts to nearly 500 men killed or 
wounded. The loss of the enemy was in all 
probability much greater ; for his troops, pent 
up in narrow streets, remained for a long time 
exposed to the terrible fire of our artillery, 
the projectiles of which had clear range of the 
entire town." 

While the people were flattering themselves 
with the oeouri'ence of a new event redounding 
to the honour of the Russian arms, the sick 
czar, in his palace, felt a deep and heart- 
blighting humiliation. To be beaten on his 
own territory by a Turkish army, after having 
been driven by Turkish bands from the Danube 
and the Pruth, was mortifying to his pride 
beyond all the disasters which his mad policy 
had entailed. Prom the hour in which he 
heard of the battle of Eupatoria his equa- 
nimity was never restored. Omar Pasha killed 
the czar ! He was among the mortally wounded 
by the defence of Eupatoria. 
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Althougli there was no very great generalship 
displayed in this battle by Omar, yet there 
■were no mistakes ; the affair "was competently 
conducted, the arrangements were safe, and 
the issues were satisfactory. The fame of the 
pasha was elevated and extended; this was 
felt from the gates of the seraglio to Lake 
Sasik — from the dreary steppes of the Taurio 
government to the dreary chambers of St. 
Petersburg. Western Europe acknowledged 
the claims of the adventurer to rank among the 
first generals of the age. 

Such was the battle of Eupatoria, and such 
its moral effects ; its political and military con- 
sequences may be traced in the events yet to 
be related in this History. The following de- 
spatches will place some matters before the 
reader unsuitable to introduce in the author's 
account of the engagement, and will show the 
light in which the event appeared in the judg- 
ment of the various actors connected with it, 
and the authorities concerned in forming a just 
estimate of its general relation to tbe campaign 
and to the war. The following is the despatch 
of the Turkish general to Lord Haglan : — 

My Lord, — I have the honour to inform your lordship 
that the enemy attacked Eupatoria on ithe morning of the 
17th inst. The troops intended for this attack had left 
the camp before Sebastopol six days ago, and other troops 
from Perekop and Simpheropol had joined them in the 
night of the 16th, and the morning of the 17th, in the 
flat ground that lies behind the heights that are before 
Eupatoria. As far as one could guess, and according to 
the information furnished by prisoners, the enemy mus- 
tered thirty-six battalions of infantry, six regiments of 
cavalry, four hundred Cossacks, eighty pieces of artillery 
in position, and some troops of horse artillery, which 
were in reserve. The attack commenced at daylight by 
a strong cannonade, during which the enemy used 
even 32-pounders. At first the Kuesian showed them- 
selves in great force along our whole position ; but seeing 
that our left was protected by men-of-wiiv, which went 
there when the first shot was fired, thej' concentrated 
against our centre and 'right. I then requested the 
senior officer of the English royal navy to send the .gun- 
boat Viper to the right,^ and to take up a position near 
the French steamer ^ eloce, and the Turldsh steamer 
Schshfaer^ on board of which was the Vice-admiral, 
Ahmed Pasha. At the same time I reinforced the right 
with some battalions of infantry and some pieces of 
artillery, which I withdrew from the left. The enemy 
continued his fii-e, without ceasing, from the position 
held by his artillery, supported by a powerful fire of 
skirmishers ; and then his infantry, carrying planks and 
ladders, three times tried to storm the works. Each 
time it was repulsed, and obliged to retire under oui- fire ; 
but it was enabled to eSect this retrogn-ade movement 
under cover of its artillery, and of heavy masses of 
cavalry. Our cavalry, which at the present moment 
only musters about 200 or 300 horses, and which charged 
the Kussian infantrj- at the commencement of its retreat, 
did not dare to pursue it in the face of such heavy 
masses. The superiority in artillery and cavalry pre- 
vented our disturbing the Eussians on their retreat. 
After four hours and a half's fighting, they commenced 
retiring in three different directions, towards the bridge 
of Lake Sasik, towards Top Mamai, and towards the 
Perekop lload. I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of my troops during the day. .\ltliough be- 
hind works only half finished, and not fully armed, they 
showed a bold front, and were very steady. Our losses 
are not very numerous, but they are to be deplored. We 
regret the death of Selim Pasha, lieutenant-general, 
commanding the E^'yptian troops. "We had, moreover. 



87 killed and 277 wounded ; 79 horses killed and 18 
wounded. Amongst the killed there are seven officers, 
and ten are wounded, amongst them Suleiman Pasha; 
thirteen inhabitants of the town have been killed, and 
eleven wounded. I consider it my duty to make honour- 
able mention of the French detachment that is here, and 
cf the English men-of-war, Cara^oa.^ Furious^ Valorous^ 
J'j'pcr, of the Turkish steamer Sehehfaer^ and of the 
energetic co-operation of the French steamer V^locc, who 
all contributed greatly towards frustrating the efforts of 
the enemy. The French detachment had four men 
killed, and nine wounded : amongst the latter is a naval 
officer. The Kussians mustohave suffered a heavy doss. 
According to the report of the civil authorities of the 
town, who had to bury the dead, their number of killed 
amounts to 453 ; their artillery lost 300 horses. They 
carried away a great many of their dead, and almost all 
their wounded. We have taken seven prisoners. 

I have, &c., Omak. 

Colonel Simmons, the British commissioner 
with the Turkish aimy, also addressed to Lord 
Eaglan the following : — 

" The enemy's artillery opened their fire 
about twelve hundred yards from the place, 
covered by skirmishers, and supported by 
heavy masses of infantry in their rear, and 
cavalry on their flanks. The artillery subse- 
quently took up a second position more in 
advance, about four hundred yards from a 
small crown work which is being erected in 
front of the mills to the north-east of the • 
town ; and after continuing their fire for some 
time, the infantry advanced to the attack, 
having formed under the cover of a wall about 
six hundred yards from the right of the town. 
They were repulsed at this point, leaving from 
150 to 200 dead on the field. On other paints 
of the field a number of horses were left dead, 
but the killed men were removed. At length, 
about 10 A.M., the whole force retired, covered 
by the artillery and cavulry. I am not able 
as yet to ascertain the number of men en- 
gaged, but I should think there were not less 
than 40,000 of all arms, with a very powerful 
artillery. As many as sixty of the enemy's 
guns must have been firing at one time, 
amongst them some 32-pounders. Prisoners 
report that they were accompanied by 100 
guns. As yet, all the particulars I have 
been able positively to ascertain is, that Li- 
prandi's division (the 12th) was present. At 
present I understand that they are in position 
about five miles north from this, their left 
leaning on the Sasik Putrid Lake. It is with 
much pleasure I have to inform your lordship 
that the portion of her majesty's fleet under 
the Hon. Captain Hastings have rendered most 
efficient assistance. The Valorous threw some 
well-directed shells, and completely covered 
our left; whilst the Viper gun-boat, which 
was at first |tationed on the left with the 
Valorous, by Captain Hastings' directions, 
moved, and took up a flanking position on the 
right, near the mills." 

The despatch of Lord Eaglan to the English 
government was a brief recapitulation of tiie 
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above, and containiug them as enclosures. The 
Prenoh general thus addressed the imperial 
minister of war. This despatch, in common 
■with most accounts of the battle, refers to two 
assaults, while Omar Pasha mentions three. 
The enemy was thrice repulsed before the 
sortie which compelled his retreat; 

Crimea, Fehnmry 19. 

Monsieur le Mar^chal,— Testevday, the 18th, an 
English steamer coming from Eupatoria brought the 
news that the enemy had vigorously attacked that place, 
and had been repulsed. That vessel left Eupatoria 
without taking the despatches of Commandant Osmont, 
arid I was without details. To-day only I received a 
report from Commandant Osmont, containing the precise 
details, which I subjoin : — 

In the night between the 16th and 17th the Russians, 
taking advantage of the darkness, established round the 
place — the circumvallation works of which are not quite 
completed — a sort of irregular parallel, consisting of 
earth-mounds thrown up, intended to cover their artillery 
and riflemen. 

On the 17th, at eight, a.m., eighty pieces of artillery 
opened their fire. Uehind this artillery there was a mass 
of 25,000 infantry, commanded (according to Commandant 
Osmont) by General Osten-Sacken. There were also 
400 horse. 

After a cannonade of nearly two hours' duration, the 
enemy made their preparations for an assault on the 
north-east side, where the smallest number of guns are 
mounted. Five battalions of infantry, provided with 
the necessary materials for crossing the fosse and scaling 
the walls, advanced to within 400 metres, protected by a 
fragment of a wall belonging to. an old cemetery. Two 
of these battalions were then thrown forward. This 
column arrived within twenty metres of the fosse, but, 
received by a brisk fire, was compelled to retreat. 
Brought up a second time to the attack, it was vigorously 
repulsed by a Turkish battalion, which, making a sortie 
from the town, attacked it boldly at the point of the 
bayonet, and routed it, while the small body of Turkish 
■cavalry charged it on the flank. This column left 150 
dead in the cemetery. 

Meantime the cannonade continued along the whole 
line. The fire of the enemy was chiefly concentrated on 
the Hill (so called) of the Mills, where the Egyptian 
general of division, Selim Pasha, and the Egyptian 
colonel, Eustem Bey, were killed, nobly fulfilling their 
duty. At ten o'clock the Russians began to waver, and 
were soon in full retreat. 

The defence of Eupatoiia confers the greatest honour 
upon the commander-in-chief, Omar Pasha, and the 
troops under his orders. It inaugurates, in the happiest 
■and most brilliant manner, the debut of the Ottoman 
arms in the Crimea. 

Commandant Osmont estimates the loss of the enemy 
at 500 killed and 2000 wounded. "Writing at the very 
moment of .the event, he had not yet received the ofiicial 
return of the losses of the garrison. He estimates them 
at about 100 killed and a proportionate number of 
wounded. 

Our little Erench garrison of about 200 men of the 3rd 
regiment of marines, and a portion of the crew of the 
Henri IV., figured honourably in the defence, under the 
orders of their commander, Chef-d'Escadron of the Staff 
Osmont, whose intelligence and flrmness are known to 
you. We had four men killed and eight wounded ; among 
the latter Lieutenant Las Cases, who had command of 
the marine guns. His wound is not serious. He is a 
distinguished ofScer, full of vigour. 

The steamers in the roadstead, among which I must 
mention the V^loce, Captain Dufour do Mont Louis, 
rendered good service to the defence of Eupatoria by a 
well-directed fire. I am, M. le Marechal, &c., 

Cankobert. 

On the 22nd of February General Canrobert 
published an order of the day, directed to his 
troops, in which he eulogised the conduct of 



Omar and his army in terms highly compli- 
mentary to both. The address will be found 
in a subsequent page. 

The naval despatches present the battle from 
the point of view in which the officers of that 
service regarded it. 

Royal Alhert— off Sebastopol, Feb. 20. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inclose, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, copies of 
two letters which I huve received from Captain Hastings, 
of the Cur(i(;oa, senior offlcer at Eupatoria, reporting ah 
unsuccessfui attack upon that place at daybreak on the 
17th inst., by a large Russian force of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, and inclosing a letter from Omar Pasha, 
expressing warm acknowledgments for the great services 
rendered by her majesty's ships Guraqoa, Valorous, 
Furious, and Viper, as well as his highness's thanks for 
the reinforcements of steamers which I had sent to him 
on hearing that the enemy was still in force in his 
neighbourhood. 

Captain Hastings appears to have conducted his share 
of the defence with his accustomed zeal and ability, and 
to have been well and effectively seconded by Captains 
Buckle and Loring, and Lieutenant Broolc, and the 
ofiicers, seamen, and marines of all her majesty's ships 
present on that occasion. 

Colonel Simmons, of the Eoyal Engineers, who is at- 
tached to Omar Pasha's staff, estimates the attacking- 
force at 40,000 of all arms ; and he states that as many 
as 60 guiis, some of them 32-pounders, played upon the 
place at one time. 

I understand that at nine o'clock the enemy's infantry 
formed under the shelter of a wall at 350 yards from the 
place, and advanced to the attack ; but were repulsed 
with considerable loss, and soon afterwards retired, leav- 
ing nearly 200 dead on the nearest spot, and removing 
the rest of their dead from the more distant parts of tlio 
field. 

Omar Pasha's army appears, from the latest and most 
authentic accounts, to have had nearly 100 men killed, 
and about 250 wounded, and to have had 80 artillery 
horses killed, and some guns much damaged. 

The lianshee has brought me a report from Captain 
Hastings up to noon yesterday, at which time the cnem}' 
remained encamped about five miles from Eupatoria, 
with his left leaning on the Putrid Lake Sasik ; while 
Omar Pasha, with the garrison, having been reinforced 
after the battle by further Turldsli troops brought over 
from Varna in British transports, as well as bj- the 
Dauntless, Gurleiv, Ari-ow, and Lynx, sent by me hence, 
and by two French steamers sent by Admiral Bruat, 
awaited an attack with confidence in a favourable result. 
I am, &c., 

Edmund Lyons, 
Zear-Admiral and Commandcr-in-ehief. 
To the Secretary of the AdmiraUy. 



iNClOStlRE No. 1. 
Set- Majesty's ship Ouragoa, Eupatorin, Feb. 17. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acquaint your excellency 
that this mmming, about 6.30 .^.M., the Russians, in 
considerable force, attacked the Turkish troops which are 
encamped at this place under the command of his High- 
ness Omar Pasha. 

The ships under my command at this anchorage, which 
are named in the margin, immediately proceeded under 
steam to close the flanking position of the Turkisli in- 
trenchments — Valnrotts and F»^«r taking the left flank, 
and Curai;oa and Furious the right. About half nn liour 
after the commencement of the attack I received from 
his Highness Omai- Pasha a request to streiigtheii as 
much as possible the right flank, as the enemy were 
pressing their attack upon that point. 

The Viper was immediately recalled, and from her 
light draught of water was enabled to effect good service, 
as also the three other ships in their respective positions. 

The conduct of the captains, officers, seamen, and 
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marines uiideV my command on this occasion deserves 
your excellency's approbation. 

I have, &c., 

G. F. Hastings, Captain. 
P.S. The French and Turkish vessels also did good 
service in the respective positions which they took up. 

His Excellency Hear-admiral Sir Mdiimnd 
Lyons, Sari., G.C.B., K.C.E., §0. 



Inclosure No. 2. 
S.M.S. Curagoa, Eupatoria, Feb. 18. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your memorandum of yesterday's date, relative to my 
report of the Eussians having attacked this place on the 
17th inst., as communicated by the steam transport 
Queen of the South, and I beg to inform you that the 
reinforcements of vessels mentioned therein have duly 
arrived here ; and that I immediately informed his 
Highness Omar Pasha of the reinforcements being sent 
to his support, who begged me to ofl'er to your excellency 
his warmest thanks. 

In the late attack the Turks suffered a loss of 88 men 
killed, 250 wounded, and 78 horses killed. The loss on 
the part of the Russians cannot be ascertained. 

No further attack has been made ; but the Russians 
still remain in force about five miles from Eupatoria, and 
large reinforcements, both of men and waggons, are daily 
arriving from the road to Simpberopol. If the Arrotv's 
services could be spared she would be of great assistance 
here. I have, &c., 

G. F. Hastings, Captain. 

Mis Excellency Rear-admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., X.G.E., S^c. 



Soyal Aliert—off Sebastopol, Feb. 24. 
Sm, — I have the honour to report, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that no 
attack has taken place at Eupatoria since that of the 
17th inst., which, as their lordships will perceive by the 
enclosed copy of a letter from Colonel Simmons to me, 
"Was more serious than was at first supposed. Her ma- 
jesty's ships are in eligible positions for assisting in the 
repulse of any future attack. 

The weather, which for the last few days has been very 
severe, is now remarkably fine. 

I am, &c., 

Edmund Lyons, 
Hear-admiral and Commander-in-chief . 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 



Inclosuee. 

Eupatoria, Feb. 20, 9 p.m. 

Sill, — The bearer is an aide-de-camp of the Seraskier, 
bearing despatches from Omar Pasha to his government. 
His highness would be much obliged to you if you would 
kindly order him a passage to Constantinople by the first 
opportunity. 

The position is much stronger here than it was ; in 
fact, I should say doubly so, and nearly twice as many 
guns mounted as on the 17th. That affair was pi-etty 
sharp, and the Russians lost a great many men ; we have 
interred 53, and there can be no doubt they carried off 
and buried many more who were killed at long ranges 
by our artillery. They also left nearly 300 dead horses 
oh the field. 

Our loss was 87 killed, 277 wounded, Turks ; 4 killed 
and 9 wounded, French ; and 13 killed, 11 wounded, of 
the population ; besides 79 horses killed and 18 wounded. 
Our field battery had 19 men (Turks) killed, and every 
gun (six) disabled. 

The 'Turks behaved very well. Selim Pasha, the 
Egyptian, who was killed, was a great loss ; but his place 
is well supplied by Suleiman Pasha, who was wounded. 

Omar Pasha is most gratified at the promptitude with 
which you sent up ships after hearing of the attack. 



The exertions of the ofiicers and men of your fleet in 
disembarking troops, &c., here are beyond all praise ; 
but, unfortunately, the weather during the last week or 
ten days has not been propitious, and consequently 
transports have been detained longer than they other- 
wise would. 

I am, &c., 

J. N. Simmons. 
Sear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, K.C.B., Sjc. §c. 



Montebello, Kamiesch, Feb. 20, 1855. 
On the 17th the town of Eupatoria was attacked from 
the eastern side by the Russians, with eighty pieces of 
artillery, six regiments of cavalry, under thi' command of 
General Korff, and twelve regiments of infantry — about 
25,000 men, under the orders of General Osten-Sacken. 
The battle lasted five hours and a half, beginning at ten 
in the morning. The Russians were vigorously repulsed : 
their loss was reckoned at 500 men killed, and a propor- 
tionate number of wounded. The Turks had 88 men 
killed, and 250 wounded : they lost 70 horses in action. 
The general of the Egyptian division, Selim Pasha, and 
Colonel Rustem Bey, were killed. Among the Fi-ench, 
fonr marine artillerymen of the Henri IV. were killed ; 
the wounded were seven, of whom three belonged to the 
Henri J v., and four to the regiment of marines. The 
attack of the Russians has not been renewed. The war- 
steamers anchored in the roadstead energetically con- 
tributed to the defence of the place. I have dispatched 
the Brandon and Meycera to Eupatoria. Admiral Lyons 
has also sent thither a frigate and a corvette, with two 
artillerists. BiiuAT. 



Viloee, Eupatoria, Feb. 21, 1855. 
Since the defeat of the 17th the Russians have made no 
further attempt against Eupatoria. To-day columns of 
infantry and convoys of waggons are seen retiring from 
before the place, and taking the direction of Simpberopol. 
Many villages are in flames in the vicinity of Eupatoria. 
New guns of positions are being landed, and new de- 
fences in course of construction. The city is in a good 
state of defence. 

De Monilouis. 

In. the battle of Eupatoria 'notice was taken 
of the death of Selim Pasha, the commander of 
the Egyptians. His history is as romantic 
as his death was gallant. He was generally 
known among the Egyptians by the title of 
" the last of the Mamelukes." This appella- 
tion was literally correct : he was the only 
survivor of that body when Mehemet Ali, in 
1821, massacred tliem. They had been all 
assembled at Cairo, and Mehemet, jealous of 
tlieir power, and annoyed by their arrogance 
and occasional insubordination, ordered their 
indiscriminate destruction. Selim, who was 
then a mere youth, was one of the body. 
Seeing that there was no other hope of escape 
from the means which Mehemet had taken to 
destroy Ids party, he mounted his horse, and 
forced him to spring from the lofty wall of the 
place into the space below. The horse was 
killed by the fall, but Selim survived, wounded 
and severely contused. Mehemet Ali, asto- 
nished at the youth's determination and escape, 
ordered him to be spared. He soon recovered; 
and his subsequent and brilliant military career 
was entered upon under the auspices of Colonel 
Selves. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

OPEEATIONS OF THE CONTENDING ARMIES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF EUPATORIA AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF THE 17th OF FEBRUARY. 

Messenger. "West of this — scarcely off half a mile, 
In goodl)' form comes on the enemy ; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thousand. 

Mowbraij. The just proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us sway on, and face them in the field. Shakspere. Senry IV. 



Ix the midst of the triumphs of Omar Pasha, 
consequent upon his victory, he was subjected 
to a serious domestic grief, whicli it is gene- 
rally supposed ever after subdued his energy, 
and rendered him less fit for a large command 
— this was the loss by death of his nephew. 
Previous to the battle, this young man was 
attacked by typhus fever, which prevailed 
among the Turkish forces, and he was re- 
moved from Eupatoria to Constantinople. 
The young man, although but twenty-two 
years of age, had acquired a reputation for 
military talent; he was the adopted son of 
Omar, who was extremely fond of him. 

In his grief, however, the famous soldier did 
not forget his duty. Precautions were taken 
against the return of the Russians, whom de- 
serters (perhaps spies) reported were reinforced 
by fresh troops from Perekop, and were ready, 
with 30,000 picked men, to assault the place, 
aided by an increased artillery. It was rumoured 
that the troops encamped in the vicinity, and 
those at Simpheropol and Perekop destined for 
service against the place, numbered not less 
than 80,000 men. Accordingly, Omar caused his 
troops to work incessantly at the defences, while 
he dispatched letters to Kamiesch, Balaklava, 
Yarna, and Constantinople, placing the English, 
Erench, and Turkish authorities in full posses- 
sion of what information he could gather. 
Erom the two places last mentioned troops, 
provisions, and munitions of war were sent 
day by day. Landing these stores from the 
ships impeded the progress of the defences, but 
the men of the English and Erench steam 
tsquadron in the roads, which was reinforced, 
aided in this work, while the officers made 
themselves useful in the fortifications. 

Among the troops landed from Constanti- 
nople was a body of irregular cavalry (Bashi- 
bazouks) ; this description of force was much 
wanted by Omar Pasha, as the plain around 
Eupatoria was peculiarly favourable for the 
action of cavalr}', wherein the Russians were 
powerful, and of which the Turks were almost 
destitute. The new cavalry arrivals were 
mostly Kurds— very doubtful auxiliaries any- 
where in the neigbourhood of Kurdistan, 
but at a distance from their native land, and 
under a general so strict in discipline as Omar, 
likely to be useful. There could be no doubt 



they were disposed to plunder if opportunity 
were presented ; but nothing was left for their 
rapacity, as the Russians had burned all the 
Tartar villages, and either drove the inhabitants 
into the interior, forced them to join their 
ranks, or frightened them into timely flight 
to the already crowded city of Eupatoria. 

The rations supplied to the Turkish troops 
were excellent, and abundant in quantity : they 
consisted of biscuit, rice, kaourma (a kind of 
preserved meat), beans, and butter. Lemons, 
oranges, figs, nuts, chestnuts, tobacco, could 
be purchased cheaply at the bazaar, where 
private speculators sold them. Such luxuries 
as were procurable at Kamiesch and Balaklava 
were altogether absent from Eupatoria. The 
pashas had their supplies with them, and the 
men relied upon their rations; the English and 
Erench officers found what they wanted on 
board the ships of the squadron ; so that the 
bazaars limited their supply to the articles 
mentioned. 

The common soldiery manifested the 
most ardent zeal and enthusiasm in every 
labour, and longed for another opportunity to 
chastise the "Muscovs." Mutatis mutandis, 
matters at Eupatoria were not unlike those at 
Silistria. The enemy, however, did not prove 
in the long run so pertinacious at the former 
as at the latter place. Omar won the love of 
the common soldiers by his kindness, and con- 
strained their respect by the sternness of his 
discipline. He adopted the wise method in 
feeding the army, of first distributing rations 
to the privates. This was an innovation 
seriously injurious to the interests of the offi- 
cers, who would in all probability have resisted 
or embarrassed such a distribution had not 
Omar been surrounded by so many English and 
French. The Turkish officers have, by the 
military law of the sultan, a right to a number 
of rations varying with their rank. Thus a 
lieutenant-general has thirty-two ; general of 
brigade, twenty- two; colonel, sixteen; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, twelve; major, eight; &c. 
Omar reduced this scale, no doubt offending 
by his happy audacity the clique at the Porte 
as well as the peculating officers of his own 
army. He issued an order of the day, giving 
to a major, two ; a lieutenant-colonel, three ; a 
colonel, four ; a brigadier-general, five ; a lieu- 
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tenant-general, six, rations in naturd. These 
Avorthies consented to receive them under pro- 
test, claiming the right to demand the value 
of the rations in money another time — to which 
Omar had no ohjection, so as their feeding and 
fighting while with him bore some fair pro- 
portion to that of the men whom they so 
indifferently commanded. 

There was no forage on the steppe at that 
early period of the year, and, besides, the 
Russians commanded it; but Omar personally 
superintended the organisation of his commis- 
sariat, and procured fodder from Varna and 
Burgas in suflcient quantities, and with toler- 
able regularity. 

The proceedings of the Russians after the 
day of battle were at first unascertainable by 
■ Omar, although he had used spies on the 
Danube, and employed similar agencies at 
Eupatoria also, more efiB.ciently than the 
English and French chiefs did before Sebas- 
topol. In a letter dated Eupatoria, February 
25th, from one perfectly cognisant of all that 
had been ascertained there of the Russian 
movements on the steppe, the following re- 
marks occur: — "Since the affair of the 17th 
the Russians have not disturbed us. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether they are 
waiting for further reinforcements to recom- 
mence their operations, or whether, having 
found the works too strong to be carried by a 
coup de main, they have determined to assume 
the defensive, leaving only a corps X observation 
in the neighbourhood, which latter plan would 
have the advantage for them that they could 
more or less choose their own battle-ground. 
Among these conjectures there is only one 
thing certain, and that is, that there are still 
Russian troops, infantry as well as cavalry, in 
the neighbourhood of Eupatoria. One body of 
them is to be seen on our left, in the vicinity 
of the little lake to the north of the town. On 
Thursday last another body of infantry as well 
as cavalry, with a number of arabas, supposed 
to he some convoy, was seen moving on the 
road to Sak, the first station towards Sim- 
pheropol." 

That the Russians kept up a very close ob- 
servation was obvious, for at that juncture 
Colonel Simmons cruised close along the coast 
on board the Curlew, and shells were thrown 
at the ship from several points. He observed 
a paddle-box boat, a portion of one of the 
wrecks of the 14th of November, lying on the 
shore not far from Eupatoria; he sent a boat's 
crew to bring it off; the Russians, perceiving 
this, brought down horse artillery to prevent 
the removal, but were driven back by the fire 
of the Curlew. Deserters gave information 
that the movements of arabas observed from 
the ships and redoubts were for the purpose 
of brioging up mortars to shell the place. Up 



to the end of February the Russian head- 
quarters remained at Oraz, about five miles 
distant, and their cavalry videttes occupied 
the second line of tumuli referred to in the 
description given of the Russian position on 
occasion of the battle recorded in the last 
chapter. The Dauntless and Curlexo made 
various experiments as to the common range 
of the shipping. Before the vessels began this 
operation the outlying Turkish videttes were 
drawn in, lest any accident should occur by 
the firing. The Russians perceiving this move- 
ment, and of course unable to comprehend it, 
pushed on their patrols to ascertain its cause ; 
this movement was opportune for the purposes 
of the ships, as they tried their range upon the 
enemy's videttes, putting some Iwrs de ^omlat, 
and causing the rest to gallop back to the 
tumuli. 

The Turkish chief had still to contend 
with the dilatoriness and want of principle 
of his own government. He every day visited 
the piera at Eupatoria, and inspected personally 
the shot, shell, arms, clothing, and provisions 
landed ; and but for his vigilance and in- 
dustry, peculation at the capital would have 
destroyed the enterprise, as it soon after did 
the defence of Ears. Omar was especially par- 
ticular as to the supply of his army with fuel — 
a matter as to which the home authorities did 
not see the necessity; but the general per- 
severed in seeing his demands in that respect 
executed until wood and charcoal were landed 
at Eupatoria in large quantities, so -that soon 
after the battle the troops had regular rations 
of fuel. A person resident at Constantinople, 
and in a position to know what he related, 
observed : — " Omar Pasha has throughout this 
campaign given proof of his skill as a general, 
and it could be wished that his power in his 
own army was more complete, and that he 
was not obliged to defer in so many things to 
a minister at the Porte who enjoys no high 
reputation either for genius or integrit}'." The 
person referred to in this extract was Riza 
Pasha, whom General Williams had denounced 
to Lord Clarendon as a traitor to the cause for 
which the allies fought. Omar was well 
seconded in his activity and surveillance of 
evei-ything by several officers. The crew of 
the Hbnri IV. were directed by their com- 
mander to erect a large crane on one of the 
piers, and the British men-of- wars' men were 
ordered to construct several on the others. 
Commander Hoseason, R.N., Lieutenant Bal- 
lard, of the East India Company's army, Selim 
Bey (Major Kutzulesco), and the Turkish 
colonel, Abdalah Bey, were as indefatigable as 
Omar himself. 

Deserters from Liprandi's corps caused coii- 
siderable excitement by relating the move- 
ments of that general and the troops under liis 
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command. According to their aoooTint, after 
the defeat before Eupatoria, be retraced his 
steps towards the Tchernaya; but as- the 
weather suddenly changed, and the heaviest 
fall of snow which had been known for many 
winters covered the route, the general lost his 
way, and his troops were subjected to the 
greatest hardships. Many fell out of the line 
of march, and '(vere never heard of after; 
others finall}' made out the corps of Osten- 
Sacken, frost-bitten and exhausted ; and num- 
bers perished in the attempt to regain the 
Tchernaya. Unfortunate as was Liprandi 
during all the war, not excepting the exploit 
of making the passage of the Danube (which, 
although bravely effected, cost many lives by 
fatigue and pestilence), he was more unlucky 
on this occasion than on any other. None of 
the engagements in which he took a part cost 
him such loss of life among his troops as the 
march from before Eupatoria, to regain the 
position before Balaklava, on the night of the 
18th and 19th of February. The reports con- 
cerning this were very various and discrepant, 
some alleging the loss of half his corps, others 
of a third and a fourth. There is no doubt that 
some thousands of men perished on that dread- 
ful night. Occasion wlLI occur to refer to this 
subject more particularly in the next chapter. 
The Eussians for some weeks continued to 
make close reconnaissances, and frequent skir- 
mishes took place : a letter from the scene of 
combats thus describes one of them: — ""We 
had just brought our luncheon to a very satis- 
factory conclusion, when .the alarm was given, 
and we adjourned from our mess-room (what 
a profanation of the term !) to the redoubt. 
Two of our messmates from the frigate, whose 
names it would not be fair to reveal, were 
lunching with us, and accompanied us to see 
the fun, which very nearly ended in a most 
serious catastrophe. As our people manned the 
guns and rockets, the Cossacks came over the 
iiill at a gallop, and commenced scouring the 
plain in order to secure the flocks of sheep 
which were feeding on it. As they swept past 
us, at some 1000 yards' distance, our batteries 
opened fire upon them with round-shot and- 
rockets, which emptied several saddles. The 
Cossacks, however, being 'diners out,' were 
not deterred from their very laudable endea- 
vour to secure a dinner, and a very interesting 
skirmish ensued between them and the Tartar 
irregular horse, the one party endeavouring to 
get their mutton, the other as strenuously 
striving to save it. The Cossacks' cut ofl' a 
large flock, and drove them towards the 
country with their lances, and while doing so 
they were repeatedly charged by the Tartars, 
who would gallop within 100 yards, discharge 
their muskets at them, and then wheel round 
to load. The Turkish officer who is in command 



of the irregulars shot one Cossack with his 
pistol, and' wounded another by a sabre out. 
While this skirmishing was continuing with 
varied success, a large force of Turkish infantry 
marched out with their general at their head, 
and poured several voUejrs into the Cossacks, 
who were compelled to retire, with a loss of 
some of their numbers, but with a gain of part 
of their booty. As they retreated along the 
crest of the hill, they came under our fire 
again, when we gave them a volley of shot 
and rockets ; one of the latter burst among a 
group of the enemy, knocking over two, and 
giving a great addition of speed to the re- 
mainder. Another shot struck directly beneath 
a horse, which fell upon its head, and flung 
its rider to some distance. The Cossack picked 
himself up and took to his heels, but the horse 
was captured, with several others. These 
successful hits were loudly cheered by our 
blue-jackets, who watched the effect of each 
shot with great earnestness, and whose nauti- 
cal expressions would have greatly amused 
landsmen. Thus, when the enemy retired in 
haste, they exclaimed that they ' were making 
sail;' and when the pace increased to a gallop, 
they declared that ' the Eooshians must have 
the wind right aft; — they were bowling along 
at such a rate ! '" 

As the Turks began to feel more confidence 
in their numbers, they became the assailants; 
and although they knew well that an army of 
at least 30,000 men lay before them, better 
equipped for war than any of the corps which 
the czar had engaged on the various theatres 
of struggle, they were minded in the spirit of 
the motto selected for this chapter to "sway 
on," and meet the enemy in the field. They 
had: repulsed the foe when protected against 
hia assault by the breastwork and redoubt, 
and they were confident to engage him upon 
the steppe, notwithstanding the numbers and 
completeness of his cavalry. The Eussians 
seemed much astonished at the increased bold- 
ness of the Turks, and accounted for it on the 
supposition of very strong reinforcements of 
French and British marines having been landed. 
They were not well informed of what took 
place in Eupatoria, the only instance in which, 
during the war either in Europe or Asia, the 
Eussian spy system failed to work efficiently. 

Every day^ and generally twice a day, from 
the beginning of March, the Turks sallied out 
in quest of the Muscovs. They observed a 
singular regularity in these excursions : in the 
morning and in the evening, at the same hour, a 
detachment of Kurdistan cavalry galloped out 
upon the pl'ain, followed by horse artillery and 
infantry. They generally passed out at the 
same point, and moved towards the range of 
tumuli where the Eussian cavalry videttes 
kept up their ceaseless observation. The latter 
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retired slowly upon their reserves. These, 
prepared for what was going on, advanced in 
strength; the Turks galloped to the nearest 
tumulus, looked at the enemy for some time, 
and retired upon their own reserves. The Rus- 
sians were in such case accustomed to throw 
out skirmishers, and form in pelotons; the 
Turks and Tartars would then make flank 
movements : various evolutions on the part of 
the Russians would counteract those of the 
Turks, both parties firing carbines and pistols 
when neither could carry half the required 
distance. The Russians gradually retiring, 
the Turks would follow them to the next line 
of tumuli, sometimes approaching pretty close 
during the various windings and manoeuvres 
mutually practised. On these occasions the 
chief officers would exchange salutes, as if 
it were a holiday review. The whole affair 
would begin over again along the second 
series of mounds, until the Turks in turn 
gradually retiring, the Russians would gra- 
dually advance to their original position. 

Colonel le Dieu, the French commissioner, 
was recalled at the beginning of March, much 
to the regret of the army with which he 
served. 

The Tartar irregular cavalry began by de- 
grees to be very useful, both French and 
Turks enlisting them : they preferred the ser- 
vice of the sultan. They had been accustomed 
to carry heavy muskets on horseback, which 
impeded their efficiency, but early in March 
sabres, lances, carbines, and pistols, were dis- 
tributed to them, and their utility was greatly 
increased. 

On the 5th of March the Turks made a recon- 
naissance on a larger scale than they had pre- 
viously ventured upon. Two squadrons of the 
2nd regular regiment of Rumeli, called Hadji 
Alay, because it had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and a squadron of rediifs (a militia 
which comprises cavalry and infantry) of the 
2nd regiment of Guards, a small detachment of 
Bashi-bazouks, and a large detachment of the 
newly-arrived mounted Tartars, under the 
command of Skender Beg, went out upon the 
steppe. They took, as usual, the direction of 
the tumuli. The nearest to the Turkish left, 
which was occupied by the Russians, was close 
to a bridge which leads over a creek running 
inland from the Putrid Lake Sasik. Opposite 
the Turkish centre the Russians occupied two 
large tumuli in unusual force, and behind them 
videttes were strongly posted, falling back to 
the little lake to the north of the town, on the 
side of which was a little Tartar village, called 
Meskow, which the Russians had burned. 
Near the bridge, in a hollow to the right of it, 
was posted a strong squadron of lancers, to 
support their videttes : these were quite hidden 
from the Turkish skirmishers. Towards the 



centre there were two sotnias of Cossacks, upon 
which the videttes retired as the Bashi-bazouks 
advanced ; and besides these Cossacks, to their 
left, was posted a beautiful squadron of hussars, 
all mounted on white horses. The general 
arrangements of the Russian cavalry outposts 
was well known to the Turks by their frequent 
reconnaissances and skirmishes for some days 
before. Skender Beg, who always had com- 
manded these excursions from the town, based 
his plan of action on this occasion upon the 
knowledge he had thus acquired. He sent the 
two squadrons of the 2nd regiment to the 
right, to keep at bay the Russian Lancers, 
while he, at the head of the rediffs, Bashi- 
bazouks, and Tartars, advanced towards the 
two mounds in the centre already described. 
The enemy's videttes fell back upon the main 
guard in the customary manner ; but before 
they could be joined by their reserves, Skender 
Beg gave the order to charge, which Avas 
promptly obeyed, the Cossacks hurrying back 
with all their speed. Both parties opened a 
warm iire; but the Turks, charging on, were 
in the midst of the Russian main guard when 
the reserves of the latter came up. Skender 
Bfg ordered his men to charge them, and he, 
with his usual intrepidity, led them on, first 
in the charge : his Bashi-bazouks bravely fol- 
lowed, the Tartars halted, and the rediffs ran 
away ; a few of the Tartars fled with the 
flying Roumelians, and a few more, it is bare 
justice to say, joined the Kurds in their brave 
onset. The re-^ult may be foreseen : the Cos- 
sacks rallied, charged the few brave men who 
had followed their leader, swept them away; 
and the hitherto hesitating and stationary Tar- 
tars an instant afterwards were flying before 
the victorious Cossacks. Skender Beg miracu- 
lously escaped ; two of his Bashi-bazouks re- 
mained by him, and these three intrepid men 
cut their way through the Cossack sotnias ; but 
the gallant chief received a sabre-cut on the 
head, which penetrated the skull, a lance- 
thrnst which scarred his breast, and a sabre- 
cut on the hand, which took off two of the 
fingers. The Tartars had taken such care of 
themselves that only one was lost ; four Bashi- 
bazouks fell in following their too confident 
chief, and the rediffs, who never came within 
lance-length of the enemy, suffered more than 
either, six of them having been shot down 
before they got clear out of harm's way. About 
2300 yards from the tumuli the frightened 
horsemen of Islam drew up. Skender Beg 
exhorted them in vain to return to the charge: 
but the sight of his streaming wounds was 
sufficient to deter them from any closer contact 
with the enemy. Faint with loss of blood, he 
resigned the command to Safer Pasha (General 
Koscelszky, a Pole). He was equally unfortu- 
nate as to obtaining their acquiescence in any 
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movement towards the enemy ; and after sun- 
dry manoeuvres in the promenade style, which 
appeared to suit them, although, not without 
symptoms of trepidation, they joyfully and 
with alacrity obeyed the command to retreat 
en echelon, in the performance of which duty 
the Russians scarcely even noticed them. 
There was nothing remarkable in this whole 
affair, except the rashness of Skender Beg, 
and the superfluous bravery of himself and his 
few Bashi-bazouks. Tliis force was utterly 
unfit to cope with Russian regular cavalry. 
The rediffs were sober citizens, who liardly 
knew how to sit on horseback ; the Tartars 
were only fit for scouts, and the Bashi-bazouks 
for skirmishing : none of them had ever seen 
a line of battle before. It was utterly absurd 
for their commanders to use tliem except as 
scouts and skirmishers; but the)- were elated 
by the glorious result of the battle of Eupa- 
toria, and fancied that any description of 
Turkish force could beat the Russians. 

Eupatoria soon began to assume the aspect 
of a fortress ; and while Omar performed all 
the duties of a general, the native magistrates, 
or medglis, preserved order among the Tartar 
population. 

The death of the Emperor Nicholas was one 
of the most signal episodes of the war ; the 
incidents connected with it will be related in 
their appropriate place. Tidings of this event 
reached Eupatoria on the 7th of March, and 
gave rise to rumours similar in nature to those 
which the event caused throughout Europe — 
perhaps throughout the world. It was deter- 
mined in the garrison that the tidings should 
be communicated to the Russian commander ; 
for it was rightlj' conjectured that the news 
could not have reached the enemj-'s camp — 
Eupatoria, by medium of the sea, being more 
immediately in connection with the sources 
and media of information. Safer Pasha was 
delegated to this delicate mission. He ac- 
cordingly, attended hy two squadrons of regu- 
lar cavalry, wended his way towards the 
Russian lines. Turning to the right as they 
left the town they ascended the first mound 
occupied by the Turkish videttes, and passing 
it, advanced to the parallel mound occupied 
by the videttes of the enemy ; and, when some 
little distance from it, Safer Pasha rode forward, 
only attended by his staff, until he approached 
the bridge which crosses the creek at Lake 
Sasik, where a squadron of Russian lancers 
were posted. The Cossacks en vidette retired 
slowly to the ruined village near the bridge, as 
if afraid that some ruse was being put in 
practice against them. Safer Pasha still ad- 
vanced ; but pausing at a little distance, when 
the Ccjssacks began to make demonstrations 
■oi a hostile nature, he ordered a Polish oflScer, 
with a trumpeter, to advance in the mode 
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usual when a parley is demanded between 
opposing forces. This officer told the Russian 
officer of the main guard that his errand was 
to invite the Rus.sian commandant of outposts 
to meet the Turkish commander for a confer- 
ence. The Russian commander was at the 
camp, but was sent for ; and when he arrived, 
turned out to be a Pole, an old friend as well 
as countryman of Safer Pasha. The greeting 
was lively, and Prince Radzivill — for such was 
the Russian commander's designation — was ex- 
tremely courteous to the whole Turkish party. 
He was much surprised and excited by the 
news of the death of his emperor, of whose 
illness he had heard, but had not enter- 
tained apprehensions for his life. The two 
Polish chief's made some useful arrangements 
about the treatment of prisoners. It was 
gathered also by the Turkish staff that few of 
the Kurds, or rediffs, who had been led out by 
Skender Beg had been killed, — they were 
wounded and prisoners. The lieutenant-colonel 
of lancers had inflicted the severe cut upon 
the forehead of that adventurous horseman, 
whose feat very much resembled that of Major 
Edwards in one of his exploits in the Pun- 
jaub. Brandy, tobacco, and other little luxu- 
ries, were exchanged bj^ the generals and their 
staffs ; and they parted as good friends (to use 
a Hiberuicism) as enemies could possibly be. 

This peaceful conference created in Eupa- 
toria a desire for its renewal, and Safer Pasha 
went out again, ostensibly to effect a change of 
prisoners, when all who could find an excuse 
for going left Eupatoria along with him, 
making a very promiscuous cavalcade of sol- 
diers, sailors, and civilians — Turks, Tartars, 
French, and English. A gentleman who was 
one of the retinue of the Turkish negotiator 
on this occasion relates what he saw, 'in a 
manner that would suffer from any attempt to 
abridge it: — "The affair was more or less 
managed as yesterdaj', only that we h'r.d to 
wait rather longer for the commander. The 
Polish officer, who was again in advance, 
amused himself by talking, drinking, and 
smoking with the Cossacks. At last we saw 
a cavalcade coming from the right; when they 
approached, the squadron of Lancers near the 
bridge, who had again dismounted when they 
heard of our peaceful intentions, got in their 
saddles, and when we passed them we heard a 
hearty cheer. It was the usual answer to the 
question which every superior officer iii passing 
his troop makes — ' Zdra stferit tyc, rahiata?' 
(' How do you do, children ?') To which 
the answer is- — ' Zdravia jelain washe :' ('We 
wish good health to you'). The prince sent 
his aide-de-camp before, and soon after gal- 
loped up himself. Again a good deal of 
politeness, and cigars were exchanged. By 
degrees the Turkish staff as well as the Cos- 
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sacks drew nearer, and a few minutes after- 
wards both parties were mixed up together. 
The predominant feeling was curiosity on both 
sides, both parties wishing to surpass each other 
in politeness, except a few Cossacks, who came 
up on foot and made their observations. I 
always thought the Cossack faces in Punch a 
caricature ; since I have seen these specimens 
I think they remain behind the truth. Safer 
Pasha proposed an exchange of prisoners, which 
the Russian commander accepted. After that 
the order of the day was introductions. Some 
French oflScers were introduced who were seek- 
ing for some sailors of a French brig stranded 
somewhere about Sebastopol ; it was rather 
an odd moment to choose for introductions. 
Among those introduced was Captain Methuen, 
of the Colombo, as the bearer of the news of the 
death of the emperor." 

The weather now cleared up beautifully; 
spring asserted her glorious reign, which in 
the Crimea is indeed genial and lovely; and 
although there were some alternations of warna 
and cold days, and the nights continued sharp, 
and were sometimes severe, yet. the fine 
weather had come, and the roads were dry and 
fit for the movement upon them of any rein- 
forcements the Russians might choose to send 
against the place. But they were now too 
well prepared in the garrison to fear the result ; 
notwithstanding the inefficiency of his cavalry 
on the plain, Omar was assured that his artil- 
lery would be well and-bravely served, and 
that his infantry would give to any assault of 
the enemy another reception as memorable as 
that of the 17th of February. 

During the interview above recorded, it was 
agreed to exchange the prisoners at noon the 
next day. On inquiry, the Turks were found 
to have only five prisoners, and they were 
wounded and could not be removed, s6 it was 
resolved to postpone the exchange; but Safer 
Pasha resolved to go out and tell the circum- 
stance himself, and see his friend the Russian 
commander ; and accordingly a procession went 
forth, and was met by another in all respects 
similar to the preceding. During this inter- 
view a somewhat mj'sterious occurrence took 
place. A Tartar ofPoer, on a fine white horse, 
rode past the left of Safer Pasha's escort towards 
the Russian lines. Some Turkish officers and 
sergeants set out after him, as he appeared to 
be a deserter. It was, however, too late, as a 
strong party of Cossacks rode up to meet, him, 
and thus escorted he rode safely into the 
Russian lines. This occurri'd just as the con- 
ference between the two Polish representatives 
of Russia and Turkey were terminating their 
conference. It was observed that the former 
and tiis staff rode up to the Tartar captain 
{iuzb/iske). and had a conference with him. 
The Turkish general promptly sent over to the 



Russian commander a messenger, demanding 
the restoration of the absconding cavalier and 
the' white horse. The reply was a refusal, 
grounded on the fact that when the horseman 
was seen approaching, Cossack videttes were 
sent to warn him of his contiguity to the 
Russian position, when he replied that he was 
aware of that, and came to join service with 
Russia, and at once divested himself of his 
sword, and presented it to a Cossack officer. 
This reasoning did not seem sound to Safer 
Pasha, and he felt that an unworthy advantage 
had been taken in a small matter. On his 
return to the town it was found that no officer 
had deserted from the Tartars in the Turkish 
pay ; inquiry was made of the French, and no 
one had absented himself. Conjecture assumed 
many forms as to who or what the trooper of 
the white horse could be, but no satisfactory 
conclusion was arrived at. The probability is, 
that the Tartar chief was a Russian spy, who 
had assumed that uniform, and took advantage 
of the relaxed vigilance attending the conference 
to inspect the place, and make good his escape 
in time as the conference was closing. The 
ready approach of the Cossacks to protect him, 
as if thej' had waited in expectation of his 
arrival, and the apparent consultation with him 
by the Russian commander of the outposts, 
give colour to this opinion. 

As 'the Turkish general and his cortege were 
returning from the conference, five Tartars, all 
intoxicated soldiers in French pay, were 
moving out, evidently with the intention of 
deserting : they were arrested. The Tartars 
felt French discipline to be irksome, and when 
not permitted to join their compeers in the 
Turkish service, sometimes deserted to the 
enemy. The French did not succeed in con- 
ciliating the natives, Tartars or Asiatics, so 
well as the British. 

An interesting letter from Eupatoria thus 
comments upon the frequent conferences which 
had taken place: — "Amusing it is to hear 
from what points of view the Turkish soldiers 
look at these interviews with the Russians, 
which are something new to them. Some of 
them having heard of the previous acquaintance 
of Safer Pasha with Prince Radzivill, think 
them only a renewal of old friendships under 
rather difficult circumstances, while others see 
the first steps towards peace in these encounters, 
principally as the death of theEmperor Nicholas, 
the author of the war, seems to lend some pro- 
babili ty to this version. But by far the greatest 
part think it uncommonly strange that, since 
the lust check received by the Turkish cavalry, 
these peaceful and complimentary interviews 
have been substituted for the former warlike 
but harmless military promenades; and this is 
so much more the case as they see daily 
numbers of cavalry and artillery horses arriv- 
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ing and landing. To-day, again, another inter- 
view was projected, to take fqur cases of 
Bordeaux and some tobacco as a present over 
to the Russian commander. But this time 
Safer Pasha did not go himself; he sent only 
one of his aides-de-camp. The Russian com- 
mander sent, likewise, only his aide-de-camp, 
■who, I hear — for I was not there — ^received the 
presents smiling, and with the observation that 
the Russians were so plentifully provided with 
everything that they had even sucking-pigs 
{coclions de lait), and would be very happy to 
offer some of them. What the projects are for 
to-morrow is as yet unknown, perhaps to send 
matches to light the tobacco, or glasses to 
drink the Bordeaux; but I hear there are some 
apprehensions of a visit of the Russians, and 
that of a less amicable nature. Bodies of in- 
fantry have been seen moving about, and in 
general an unusual amount of activity was 
observed. The patrols have therefore been 
strengthened, and other precautions taken to 
receive them properly. I must say I do not 
believe in an attack. It would be foolish of 
them to try to take a place which is of no use 
to them, and which they could not hold for a 
day, on account of the men-of-war. There 
are said to be, again, 50,000 men around Eu- 
patoria, but even with this force the taking of 
Eupatoria, as it is at present, would be very 
problematical, principally as the Turkish sol- 
diers are well aware that they have only the 
6hoice between the Russians and the sea in the 
rear. As long as the Turks remain here they 
are harmless, and in case they advance, the 
Russians may defeat them, as- the cavalry of 
the latter js so superior to theirs, and so 
numerous." 

Yet the rumours of an attack were reason- 
able, for in a few days the Russians doubled 
their videttes, and appeared in greatly increased 
force. Siege artillery and two divisions and a 
half of infantry had arrived, according to the 
reports both of deserters and Tartar spies. 
Projects for removing the Tartar women and 
children began to be discussed, and it was 
thought of sending them by the transports to 
Burgas and Varna. An effort to get rid of the 
Tartar men not suitable for enlistment was 
made by offering them eighteen piastres a day 
as labourers at Balaklava ; but the only labour 
the Tartars like, is tending cattle or driving 
waggons, — manj', however, accepted the em- 
ployment proposed. 

Some curious specimens of partisan falsehood 
appeared in the newspapers of Constantinople 
and St. Petersburg, in connection with the 
cavalry affair in which Skender Beg was 
wounded. The Joii/rnal de Constantinople pro- 
claimed that the Turks had eleven killed and 
two wounded, while the Russians lost thirty 
men ; like the Russian attack on Eupatoria, as 



represented by the Journal of St. Petersburg, 
it was a " successful reconnaissance." On the 
other hand, the Invalide Busse magnified the 
skirmish into a grand cavalry battle, in which 
the Russians had the usual loss of the one 
Cossack killed, — it was, however, admitted that 
a few also were slightly wounded; whereas the 
Turks incurred great slaughter, were pursued 
three versts, driven into the town in full flight, 
to the confusion and consternation of the 
garrison. 

Matters went on in and around Eupatoria in 
the manner here described until the 20 th of 
March, when Omar Pasha effected a movement 
which had an important influence upon the safe 
occupation of Eupatoria, and the effect of that 
occupation upon the campaign. 

The cavalry force of Omar had been gradu- 
ally and greatly augmented. Kurdistan irre- 
gulars, and others of the Bashi-bazouk descrip- 
tion, a few rediffs, and a considerable body of 
regular Turkish horse, were landed from Con- 
stantinople and Varna. By dawn of day on 
the 20th five regiments of cavalry, two troops 
of horse artillery, and a strong division of 
infantr}"-, marched out of Eupatoria. They 
reached the line of tumnli, the scene of pre- 
vious skirmishes, the Russians retiring as usual 
upon their main supports. The Turks this 
time closely followed. Along line of Cossacks 
skirmished and protected the Russian right 
flank. The Turks followed from one. range of 
tumuli to another, until a considerable body of 
their horse came upon the creek behind which 
the Russian cavalry had fallen back. The 
Russian strategy now became obvious, they 
manoeuvred to draw the Turks as i'ar from 
the town as possible, and then by operating on 
their left flank to cut them off. Omar Pasha's 
own directions were followed in this excursion, 
and be had previously warned his cavalry 
officers of such a danger, and took care to 
guard against it. The Turkish infantry took 
up a position, and the cavalry skilfully and 
cautiously advanced until the Russian outposts 
retired upon their camp. Omar kept the 
position he had taken up, and his object in the 
expedition was soon unmasked ; he never 
intended an attack, but designed to make a 
demonstration which would keep the Russians 
occupied, and expel them from the tumuli, until 
the purpose of the demonstration was accom- 
plished. That purpose was to erect new works 
at a greater distance from the town, and this 
he succeeded in effecting before the Russians 
had any idea of his intentions : before a week 
new redoubts were erected, armed, and 
garrisoned, relieving the over-crowded town, 
promoting the health of his army, advancing 
discreetly his position, and greatly strength- 
ening the defence. The tumuli formerly in the 
possession of the Russians. were now occupied 
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by the Turks, and the Russians had been skil- 
fully manoeuvred back to a less advantageous 
position, while a kind of intrenched camp 
defended the town as a strong line of outworks, 
I'endering the place almost impregnable with 
such a commander as Omar, and such troops as 
he commanded, against any force the Russians 
could probably bring against it. 

On the 29th a foray was made by the Bashi- 
bazouks upon the village of Bazar, on the 
borders of the lake, where there was a Cossack 
post. The Bashi-bazouks succeeded in coming 
suddenly upon them, and putting them to the 
sword; the Cofesaoks behaved most cowardly on 
the occasion, as disgracefully as the Tartars and 
rediffs had conducted themselves under Skender 
Beg. The Bashi-bazouks pursued, shouting 
" Yallah Illah," their customary war-cry, until 
the retreat of the " Muscovs" was turned into 
flight. The pursuers then turned their atten- 
tion to the village and the Cossack quarters, 
which they speedilj^ stript of everything that 
was at all valuable and portable. Food and 
fodder, uniforms and accoutrements, pipes and 
tobacco, brandy and raki, were carried away in 
triumph, all of which things proved advan- 
tageous to the winners of these spoils of Avar. 
The captures most prized by the victors were 
copper dishes, copper cooking utensils, and the 
cloaks of the whole detachment of the van- 
quished horsemen, which had been left behind; 
some of them were good furs. 

The Russians were discouraged by the 
growing boldness and efiSciency of the Turkish 
cavalry, whose irregulars began to obtain a 
mastery in combat over the Cossacks, and to 
display more activity, if not more vigilance, 
than that description of Russian cavalry. 
They accordingly fell back, moving their head- 
quarters from Oraz farther into the country, 
and ceased to harass the Turks, or even 
approach with their former boldness. 

This condition of things continued through 
the spring, until the steppe became covered 
with verdure and the beautiful wild flowers for 
which it is so famous. The winter campaign 
at Eupatoria had passed away in every respect 
favourable to the invaders ; the spring opera- 
tions had opened, giving them easily won advan- 
tages ; and the summer gradually advanced, 
uolhing occurring to weaken the Turkish 
position or prospects. 

Omar grew more and more confident, and 
leaving his garrison in securitj-, sailed for 
Xamiesch, to confer with the allied officers as 
to the conduct of the future. The proceedings 
in and around Eupatoria during the later 
spring, and the summer, must be reserved for 
the narrative of another chapter. It may 
here, however, be observed as preparatory to our 
narrative then, that if operations around Eupa- 
toria were difficult in winter, and in the early 



spring, they were almost as difficult in sum- 
mer, for reasons peculiar to the climate and the 
countr)-. 

An English clergyman, well acquainted with 
the Crimea, has published his views on this 
subject, which will appropi-iately close this 
chapter. Writing of the dangers incurred in 
conveying large bodies of troops in the early part 
of spring, — so favourable for executing marches 
in most other countries, — he shows how sudden 
and unexpected frosts and falls of snow, like 
that which destroyed so many of Liprandi's 
troops on the 18th and 19th of February, and 
from which Sir Colin Campbell and his High- 
landers suffered at the same moment in an 
exped..tion from Balaklava upon the Tchernaya 
(as the next chapter will relate), might involve 
an army in ruin. He also affirms that a sudden 
thaw following such a frost and snow-fall, is 
yet in some respects more dangerous : — "If an 
attempt was really made to convey a large 
body of troops over the snow from the north of 
the peninsula, and if any detention occurred 
from a sudden thaw, the unhappy victims of 
imperial ambition will have found themselves 
exposed to destruction from a more terrible 
enemy than frost and cold." 

A late spring and early summer campaign 
against a force occupying Eupatoria is also 
exposed to peril, according to the author we 
quote, whose remarks were written early in 
April, 1855, and in reference to the position of 
Omar's army at that time : — " "When the steppe 
is covered by the luxuriant grass of the spring 
the task of crossing it in force is of course an 
easier one, as the baggage animals find their 
provender on the spot, and, being entirely grass- 
fed, the scarcity of water is, as far as they are 
concerned, much less felt. But this favourable 
period is comparatively short. The heat of the 
sun ripens the herbage very rapidly ; early in 
June it begins to scorch up, and becomes in 
July and August highly inflammable from its 
dryness. So remarkable is it in this respect, 
that it was a cause of great anxiety to Munich 
lest his camp should be destroyed by the firing 
of the steppe ; and every wheeled carriage was 
furnished with a large besom, for the purpose 
of instantly extinguishing the first sparks that 
might be seen. As a means of defence against 
an invading army, it is scarcely necessary to 
point out how effective such a conflagration 
must be. When Munich, the year after the 
expedition to the Crimea, laid siege to Och- 
sakoff, the Turks burnt the steppe for three 
leagues around the town ; and this circumstance 
of itself would have compelled Munich to 
abandon his hope of taking it, had not one of 
his shells accidentally exploded a large powder- 
magazine, causing such destruction that the 
governor surrendered in a panic. In the plain 
of the Crimea a westerly breeze generally pre- 
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yails throughthe montlis of May and June ; and, 
if necessity required it, nothing would be easier, 
after securing as miioh hay as could be brought 
within the defence of the lines, than to take 
advantage of the dominant wind, and interpose 
a barrier of temporary barrenness between 
Eupatoria and any besieger. I say temporary, 
because it is the general practice to burn the 
surface in the month of August, such a pro- 
ceeding being considered advantageous to the 
growth of the young grass; and, if a besieging 
army is to come by land from the north in 
sufficient strength to attack a force of 40,000 
men in Eupatoria, there will be plenty of time 
to get in the hay before its arrival. There is, 
however, together with these advantages, one 
great drawback to the assemblage of a large 
force at Eupatoria. The supply of water is 
said to be deficient in quantity, and bad in qua- 
lity. I suspect it is derived from wells very 
near the shore, and is probably filtered from 
the sea, and brackish ; but the town once con- 
tained a considerable population, as appears 
from the circumstance that when the E'ussians 
entered it (and burnt it), in 1736, there were 
2500 private houses in it, most of them built 
of stone. Pallas speaks of it having been for- 
merly supplied by pipes from a reservoir at 
some distance from the walls, and says that the 



water was raised into this by the constant 
application of horse-power out of a 'very good 
and deep well.' Of this, however, he adds, 
that in his time (1794) scarcely a trace 
remained, and that the wretched wells in the 
town were the only available sources. It 
occurs to me, that here we English have an 
occasion, on which we may advantageously put 
forth our peculiar resources, by sending forth- 
with, before the bad water has begun its work 
of destruction in the camp of our uUy, a regi- 
ment of well-sinkers and pipe-layers to restore 
the old hydraulic apparatus to efficiency, or 
supply its place by a better one, worked, not 
by the agency of horses, but that of steam. If' 
we can preserve in an efficient state that which 
is now the only army Turkey has left, we shaU. 
do more towards bringing the war tu a success- 
ful termination than bj' any other possible 
course. If they choose to do anything, let 
them do it quickly and completely. Let an 
English steamer carry out every appliance, and 
every man who may be required. Let us have 
no borrowing of idle Turkish soldiers, or hiring 
of slippery Croats; and let an ample supply out 
of the very ' good and deep well' be brought 
to the surface, and distributed through the 
town and camp at Eupatoria by the 1st of 
May at the latest." 



CHAPTER LXX. 

THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL DUEING THE LATER POKTION OF FEBRUAEY.— EXPEDITION OF 
SIR COLIN CAltPBELL AGAINST THE RUSSIANS BEYOND THE TCHEENAYA. — SEYEEE 
REPULSE OF THE FRENCH IN THEIR ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE WORKS CONNECTED 
WITH THE MALAKOFF TOWER. 

" Our life is but a battle and a march. 
And like the wind's blast — never resting — homeless. 
We storm across the war-convulsed eartli." 



The third week in Eebruary opened before 
Sebastopol with mild spring weather, but the 
troops did not improve in health, as might 
have been expected. Typhus fever appeared 
in many of the regiments, and carried off not 
only tlie weakly and delicate, but the strong 
and sturdy. This mild weather was soon inter- 
rupted, for on the night of the 19th and 20th a 
dreadful storm of snow fell upon the whole 
surrounding country — by far the most severe 
the troops had known. In the last chapter re- 
ference was made to the sufferings and losses of 
the corps of Liprandi, on their march from the 
neighbourhood of Eupatoria to regain the posi- 
tion over the Tchernaya, which they had 
vacated for the purpose of hastening to the 
aid of Osten-Saoken against Omar Pasha, in 
the hope of crushing him before he could 
consolidate the defence of that place. Before 
his departure from the camp near Balaklava, 
Liprandi stationed a division in a good position 
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near the Tchernaya, where they were to remain 
in observation until his return. Intelligence 
was brought by some spies to the generals of the 
allied armies that the division were the sole 
occupants of the camp where that general had 
been for so long posted, and a night attack and 
surprise were consequently concocted, in the 
hope of destroying or capturing the entire 
body. The mode of action resolved upon was 
as follows : — this expedition was to be con- 
ducted by Sir Colin Campbell, on the part of 
the British, and by Generals Bos(]uet and 
Villenois, on the part of the French. The 
weather, from the 15 th to the night of the 
18 th, had been such as to prepare the country 
for the movement of troops, and greatly to 
facilitate the passage of artillery : sunshine by 
day, and drying winds by night, had character- 
ised the interval from the 14th to the lath. 
According to the arrangement. Sir Colin's 
force was to consist of the Highland brigade 
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and Rifles, rather Tveak in number, being under 
2000 men. The Prench contingent of the 
enterprise was to number 4000 men. Soon 
after dark the French began their preparations, 
from the vicinity of bead-quarter's camp, and 
the troops were told oif on whom this duty 
was to devolve. Sir Colin also made his pre- 
parations, and soon after midnight the march 
was to begin. Before midnight, half the 
French detachment had assembled in colunins 
■of companies near their head-quarters. Sir 
Colin' s men Avere also ready and willing. 
Scarcely had the different groups of men col- 
lected when the weather changed, the wind 
rose, and was cuttingly cold; the sky became 
overcast; and the stars, which a few hours 
before glorified the whole heavens, were ob- 
scured. The wind changed, became less cold, 
and then a torrent of rain fell for at least an 
hour — such rain as was seldom seen in Europe, 
unless perhaps in the Crimea. The wind again 
changed, blowicg in fiercer gusts from the 
north ; the rain froze ; the whole earth was 
covered with ice in so short a time as to be 
quite beyond the conception of persons only 
accustomed to the climates of Western Europe. 
Snow then fell, and the wind rose to a gale, 
drifting the fallen snow into every hollow and 
valley, and covering the whole plateau to a 
^reat depth in a very brief space of time. To 
make a reconnaissance, or find out the enemy 
on such a night, appeared hopeless to General 
Canrobert; and he therefore sent Major Foley 
to inform Sir Colin of his determination not to 
send out the French troops, and those already 
under arms were ordered to their tents, which 
they found with difficulty, near as they were, 
so altered had the whole face of the plateau 
become by the drifted snow. Major Foley lost 
his way, and many hours were consumed by 
him in vain attempts to find it, and ultimately 
he found himself at Lord Raglan's head-quar- 
ters. Informing his lordship of the mission 
confided to his care, and his inability to accom- 
plish it, being then utterly exhausted, his 
lordship dispatched an aide-de-camp to General 
Campbell that the French were not coming, 
and ordering him to postpone the enterprise. 
It was about three o'clock in the morning 
when this officer set out for Balaklava. Passing 
through the French camp, he made General 
Villenois acquainted with his mission to Sir 
Colin ; but that officer generously said he 
would move down his men to the English 
general's support, lest the latter, not having 
received any intimation of the change of Gene- 
ral Canrobert's intentions, .sliould have started 
upon his march, and perhaps meet the enemy 
in strength, and finding no support, be over- 
powered. "The aide-de-camp, after a weary 
contest with the difficulties of liis journey, — all 
landmarks having been covered with snow, — at 



last arrived at Balaklava — ^Sir Colin was gone ! 
True to his orders, neither rain, frost, snow, 
nor storm could deter him and his gallant 
Highlanders from the path of duty. The aide- 
de-camp bravely went in pursuit. The track of 
the brigade was already covered with snow, so 
that no trace of it could be discovered; and after 
overcoming countless difficulties and incur- 
ring great dangers, — for it was impossible to see 
a yard in advance, — the aide-de-camp reached 
Sir Colin near to Tohorgoum, whither he and 
his persevering soldiers had buffetted their 
way with snow and tempest. SirColin, hearing 
that Brigadier-general Villenois had determined 
to move down to his support, determined, if 
possible, 'to accomplish the object for which he 
had gone forth, and ordered the march to 'be 
resumed. Sir Colin's brigade was accompanied 
by a detachment of Zouaves, and despite the 
increasing violence of the storm, the men of 
both services were as ardent as the general to 
fall upon the enemy when so little likely to be 
expected, and thus render a great service in 
the campaign. The wa)' became more and 
more dangerous ; the Riiies were the advanced 
guard; the Highland light infantry followed 
in skirmishing order. The general's directions 
had been few and simple, and his troops were 
capable of their steady execution. There was 
to be no firing in case they came upon the 
enemy. Thus the men plodded on until day 
dawned : slowly did the light struggle through 
the drifting snow-wreaths and the masses of 
snow-cloud which darkened the whole heavens. 
A few feet before them were all that the troops 
could see, and the snow was so deep as greatly 
to impede their progress and increase their 
fatigue. Tet there was not a murmur^ — all 
were patient under their sufferings, and glowing 
with ardour for the object of their contem- 
plated exploit. At last the advanced guard 
came suddenlj^ upon the pickets of the enemy, 
whose watchfulness not even such a night 
could derange, but who were unable to descry 
the approaching troops, it was so dark. Their 
sentries were seized by the light infantry, 
when their comrades immediatelj'' gave the 
alarm, and the Cossack videttes fired their 
carbines, and the infantry their muskets, at 
random into the darkness. Ifo one was hit, 
but the report of fire-arms put the Russian 
division on the qui vive, and they stood at 
once to their arms ; for their drums beat vio- 
lently the alarm, and the hoarse voices of com- 
mand penetrated the muffled atmosphere, and 
came heavily on the ear of the advancing 
English. Through the snow-rifts Sir Colin 
made a reconnaissance, which enabled him to 
determine that the columns of the enemy 
were retiring upon the heights above the 
Tchernaya. To make out their number was 
impossible — his conjecture being 5000 men. 
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This was near the truth ; the division num- 
bered rather more than 6000. By their slow- 
movements, Sir Colin judged that they had 
strong supports upon which to fall back. He was 
deceived by their skilful movements. Liprandi 
had at that time the main force of his corps 
with him, and they were sinking beneath the 
tempest, in impassable places, in one of the 
most terrible marches ever endured by an 
army. The snow not only continued to de- 
scend, but fell in increasing quantities, hiding 
the enemy completely from view. The word 
was given to fix bayonets and advance; the 
men found they were unable to obey the order, 
their hands were so benumbed with cold ; the 
Rifles could not handle their weapons ; frost- 
bite had attacked the men, especially the 
Highlanders, in the ears — their bonny Scotch 
bonnets affording no shelter to that feature. 
The horses refused to face the increased storm. 
There was no appearance of the French; and 
if they had been a very short distance off, it 
was impossible tliey could be seen, and impro- 
bable that they could be heard. In this most 
distressing situation. Sir Colin was life and soul 
to his brave troops, riding about encouraging 
and cheering them by voice and example ; but 
there was no disguising the fact — tlie noble- 
hearted uncomplaining men were sinking. Sir 
Colin was not the man to sacrifice his heroic 
soldiers, as a gamester flings his dice, and 
loses all or wins great stakes. He resolved, 
however, to await the arrival of the French, 
and if their advent was timely, to attempt 
something against the enemy if the soldiers 
could use their hands. He could not halt the 
men, a short halt even and many would 
never have moved again — they would have 
sunk, benumbed and stupified, into the frost- 
sleep that subsides in death. He therefore 
kept thetn moving to and fro, until all hope of 
the arrival of the French "was unreasonable, 
and the reluctant order to return was given. 
At eleven o'clock, a.m:., the men arrived at 
their quarters, fatigued, hungry, frost-struck, 
and in some cases utterly exhausted. Never 
before did English soldiers do so much er 
behave better on such a night — if ever, in the 
varied wars of England, British soldiers had 
before endured a single night of such soul- 
penetrating hardship. But few shots had been 
fired, and those only in reply to the shots at a 
venture made by the retreating pickets of the 
enemy. Three prisoners were the only trophy 
of this dreadful march; but it must not be 
supposed that this was the only injury inflicted 
on the enemy — they were'exposed to far more 
sufferings than the English: obliged to stay 
out all night posted on a hill-side, — not daring 
for a moment to give up the advantageous 
position they had found, and unable to see 
another, if one more advantageous were at 



hand, — many of the Russians fell down dead 
in the snow, and a terrible proportion of them 
were frost-bitten. The sufferings of Li- 
prandi's corps on its march scarcely exceeded 
those of the division which maintained the 
snow-beaten bivouac which the English gene- 
ral had compelled them to take up. Per- 
haps more punishment, and with less loss, 
was inflicted upon the enemy thau if the 
surprise had been actually successful. Every 
regiment which accompanied General Camp- 
bell had a portion of its men sent to hospital, 
and not a few of the Highlanders lost their 
ears by frost-bite. 

Had the French co-operated, there can be 
little doubt that if they had found their way 
as well as the English, the Russians must have 
been caught as in a trap, and destroyed or 
made prisoners. The plan of action, as it 
afterwards transpired, was this : — the English 
were to advance by Kamara and Canrobert's 
Hill, and proceed stealthily to the enemy's 
front; the French were to move by the 
Woronzoff Road, and turn the Russian left 
flank, so as to cut off their retreat by the 
Traktar Bridge. 

The troops with Sir Colin were a French regi- 
ment (Zouaves), the 42nd, the 71st, 79th, and 
93rd Highlanders, and twelve pieces of horse 
artillery. The blinding snow caused them in 
the first instance to miss their way, and they 
wandered for some time in the vineyards to 
the left. But the Highland soldiers, as if by 
instinct, hit upon the right track. Perhaps no 
other troops hut Highlanders could have dis- 
covered it ; accustomed in their native moun- 
tains to the snow-storm, and aU. its dangers and 
difficulties, they were able to conduct them- 
selves with an instinct through the storm, 
such as no other portion of either army pos- 
sessed; and to endure with a hardihood which 
no other soldiers could rival. Mr. Woods, in 
relating the events of this hard march, says 
that at half-past four o'clock in the morning 
the English lay down on the hill-side, waiting 
for the arrival of the French. This may be 
so — on the authority of that gentleman we 
should be disposed to rely much, but it is 
contrary to our other sources of information; 
and knowing the danger of lying down, or 
even standing, in such circumstances, we are 
disposed to think that Mr. "Woods was mis- 
informed. 

It was as Sir Colin was retiring from the en- 
virons of Tchorgoum that Yillenois' four regi- 
ments arrived, having generously persevered 
until they came upon the British in their retro- 
grade movement. He was willing to return 
and advance upon the Russians, but both offi- 
cers saw how hopeless of success such an effort 
must be; besides, Sir Colin had then received 
the order to retire, and the march of Yillenois 
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had been countermandecl before he set out — his 
own generosity having prompted his mo%'e- 
ments to share tlie perils of the English, and 
perhaps to succour them under unforeseen 
disaster. Long after these events had trans- 
pired, and when Sir Colin Campbell was 
received with festive entertainments and brave 
welcomes in his native land, the veteran re- 
membered with gratitude the heroism and 
generosity of Villenois. A public meeting 
assembled in the city of Glasgow, where Sir 
Colin was born; the object was to subscribe for 
the relief of certain sufferers by an inundation 
in Prance, by which life and property had 
been extensively sacrificed; the lord-provost 
tooli the chair; the celebrated historian. Sir 
Archibald Alison, moved the first resolu- 
tion, and the ilite of Glasgow notabilities 
supported the purposes of the assemblage, 
when the whole proceedings received addi- 
tional and deep interest from the circum- 
stance of Sir Colin Campbell presenting him- 
self to relate the noble instance of Erench 
sympathy he had experienced on the awful 
night of the 19th of February, 1855. The 
address of Sir Colin was as follows : — " There 
is one anecdote I must relate to you respecting 
these Erenchmen. In February of past year 
I was ordered, with the Highland brigade, a 
detachment of cavalry, and twelve guns, to 
move to a certain position, to co-operate with 
a large force of the French, with a view to 
turn the Russians out of the Tchernaya. The 
weather became very bad — a frightful night of 
snow, and frost, and cold. I succeeded in 
fulfilling the order given me, and the troops 
under my orders found themselves at time in 
the position. The French did not appear. The 
night was so bad that they had received 
counter-orders ; and, actually to keep my men 
from being frost-bitten, I had to march them 
round and round in circles. I had been asso- 
ciated with a Frenchman named General Yille- 
nois — a man whom I love very much — a man 
who is admired as a soldier. In the morning 
after receiving the counter-orders the night 
before, on coming out of his tent, he saw the 
Highland brigade, the detachment of cavalry, 
and the guns at a distance. Immediately on 
seeing our troops, and recollecting that the 
French army had been called back in conse- 
quence of the dreadful state of the weather, he 
said, 'My friend Campbell may find himself 
overpowered,' and sounding the bugle without 
waiting for the instructions of his superior 
officer, he sent a body to my relief. Happily 
I was in such a position that whenever they 
came against me, I knew I could drive them 
out of it. But that does not take away from 
the merit of General Villenois in sending his 
troops to us. I believe it is impossible to 
know of more unity, or a stronger feeling of 



regard than that which existed between these 
Highland soldiers and the Erenchmen." 

It appears that considerable confusion took 
place among the French in endeavouring to 
obey the orders and counter-orders which had 
been given them for this "reconnaissance." 
The division of General Espinasse had been 
ordered by General Bosquet to perform their 
part, the arrangement of which had been com- 
mitted to him. His account of the attempts 
made by him to do what he was commanded 
thus appears in the journal of the division : — 
"After having made sure, by frequent blasts 
of the trumpet, that no troops had remained in 
the plain of Balaklava, outside the Mamelon 
of the English vidette, the general gave the 
order to march, in order to avoid being frost- 
bitten, and in such a manner as to remain 
near the rest of the force. For that purpose 
the men were marched successively with the 
wind and against the wind, describing circles ; 
and at daybreak they found themselves at the 
foot of the positions, the steep acclivities of 
which they climbed with difficulty, by reason 
of the accumulation of snow. At a quarter- 
past six the men re-entered their bivouacs, 
not a single man missing at roll-call." 

The severity of that night was much felt in 
the trenches, very great numbers were brought 
to the French hospitals afflicted with frost- 
bite. Probably the most graphic account 
of the character of the weather tlie day which 
followed is recorded in the journal of Mr. 
Russell. He thus relates his experience : — 
" Such a day as followed that morning I have 
never witnessed. Being anxious to get a letter 
off by the post ere it started from Kamiesch, 
and not being aware that the reconnaissance 
had been countermanded, I started early in 
the morning for the post-office marquee 
through a blinding storm of snow. The wind 
howled fiercely over the plain ; it was so luden 
with snow that it was quite palpable, and had 
a strange solid feel about it as it drifted in 
endless wreaths of fine small flakes, which 
penetrated the interstices of the clothing, and 
blinded horse and man. For some time I 
managed to get on very well, for the track 
was beaten and familiar. I joined a convoy 
of artillerymen, but at last the drifts became so 
thick that it was utterly impossible to see to 
the right or left for twice a horse's length. As 
I fancied the artillerymen were going too 
much to the right, I bore away a little, and 
soon after met a solitary pedestrian, who 
wanted to know the way to Balaklava. I 
sincerely trust he got there by my directions. 
As he was coming from Lord Raglan's he con- 
firmed me in the justice of my views concern- 
ing the route, and I rode off to warn my 
friends the artillerymen of their mistake. 
They were not to be found. I had only left 
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them three or four minutes, and yet they had 
passed away as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed them up. So I turned on my way, 
as I thought, and, riding right into the wind's 
eye, made, at tlie best pace I could force the 
horse to put forth, for my destination. It was 
not above an hour's ride on a bad day, and yet 
at the end of two hours I had not only not 
arrived, but I could not make out one of the 
landmarks which denoted an approach to it. 
Tents, hill-sides, and jutting rocks, all had 
disappeared, and nothing was visible, above, 
around, below, but one white sheet drawn, as 
it were, close around me. This was decidedly 
unpleasant, but there was no help for it but to 
ride on aud trust to Providence. The sea or 
the lines would soon bring one up. StiU the 
horse went on snorting out the snow from his 
nostrils, and tossing his head to clear the drift 
from his e5'es and ears ; and yet no tent, no 
man — not a soul to be seen in this peninsular 
swarming with myriads of soldiery. Three 
hours passed ! — "Where on earth can I be ? Is 
this enchantment r Has the army here, the 
lines and trenches, and Sebastopol itself, gone 
clean off the face of the earth ? Is this a 
horrible dream ? The horse stops at last, and 
refuses to go on against the storm. Every 
instant the snow falls thicker and thicker. A 
dark form rushes by with a quick snarling 
bark — it is a wolf or a wild dog, and the horse 
rushes on affrighted. The cold pierces one's 
bones as he faces the gale, and now and then 
he plunges above the knees into snow-drifts, 
which are rapidly forming at every hillock and 
furrow in the ground ; a good deep fallow — 
a well or pit — might put a speedy termination 
to one's fears and anxiety at a moment's 
notice. Minutes become hours, and my eyes 
were bleared and sore striving to catch a 
glimpse of tent or man, and to avoid the new 
dangers in our path. Suddenly I plunged in 
amongst a quantity of brushwood — sure and 
certain sign that I had gone far astray indeed, 
and that I was at some place removed from 
the camp and the wood-outters. The notion 
flashed across me that the wind might have 
changed, and that in riding against it I might 
have shaped my course for the Tchernaya and 
the Eussian lines. The idea of becoming the 
property of a Cossack picket was by no means 
a pleasant ingredient in one's thoughts at such 
a moment. StiU what was to be done ? My 
hands and feet were becoming insensible from 
the cold, and my face and eyes were exceed- 
ingly painful. 'There was no help for it but 
to push on, and not to let night come on. 
That would indeed be a serious evil. At this 
moment there was a break in the snow-drift 
for one moment, and I saw to my astonish- 
ment a church dome and spire on my right, 
which vanished again in a moment. My im- 



pression wag, that I must either he close to 
Kamara or to Sebastopol, and that the church 
was in either of those widely separated locali- 
ties. Either way the only thing to do was to 
bear away to the left to regain our lines, 
though I could not help wondering where on 
earth the Erench works were, if it was indeed 
Sebastopol. I had not ridden very far when, 
through the ravings of the wind, a hoarse roar 
rose up before me, and I could just make out 
a great black wall as it were rising up through 
the snow-drift. I was on the very edge of the 
tremendous precipices which overhang the sea 
near Cape Eiolente ! The position was clear 
at once. I was close to the Monastery of St. 
George. Dismounting, and carefully leading 
my horse, I felt my way through the storm, 
and at last arrived at the monastery. The only 
Zouave in sight was shooting larks out of a 
sentry-box, but he at once took my horse to 
the stable, and showed me the way to the 
guard-house, where his comrades were enjoying 
the comforts of a blazing fire, each waiting for 
his turn to be shaved by the regimental barber. 
Having restored circulation to my blood, and 
got the ice out of my hair, I set out once more, 
and a smart Zouave undertook to show me the 
way to head-quarters ; but he soon got tired of 
his undertaking, and deserted me on the edge 
of a ravine, with some very mysterious in- 
structions as to going on always ' tout droit,' 
which, seeing that one could not see, would 
have been very diflS.cult to follow. By the 
greatest good fortune I managed to strike 
upon the Erench tents of the waggon train, 
and halting at every outburst of the tempest, 
and pushing on when the storm cleared away 
a little, I continued to work my way from 
camp to camp, and at last arrived at head- 
quarters, covered with ice, and very nearly 
' done up,' somewhat before four o'clock in 
the afternoon. It was some consolation for 
me to find that officers had lost themselves 
in the very vineyard, close to the house, that 
day, and that aides-de-camp and orderlies 
had become completely bewildered in their 
passage from one English divisional camp to 
another." 

The weather continued severe for some time 
after the great snow-storm : although the days 
were sunny, the keen north wind bore upon its 
breast sleet and snow at intervals, and through 
the nights it swept over the plateau like an 
enemy on the charge. In the camp and at 
Balaklava the troops did not appear to suffer 
from this, because they could move about, and 
"all had by this time long boots, and warm 
clothing to some extent, and some regiments 
had very thick great- coats, which, although 
generally too small, were beneficial as a pro- 
tection against such piercing cold. In the 
trenches, where the men could not move about, 
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and dare not light large fires (when fuel was 
procurable), the suffering was great ; but the 
wind dried up the trenches, and the long boots 
were there felt to be a protection of the most 
appreciable value. 

The Russians in the field, and even in the 
various garrisons, as at Sebastopol, Simphero- 
pol, and Perekop, were reported by Tartar 
spies and deserters to be sicklj-, and the num- 
ber in hospital from frost-bite, chest com- 
plaints, and typhus fever was verj' serious. 
The following despatch of Lord Kagian, written 
on the 17th, gives a fair picture of the con- 
dition of botli armies at that date, and for a 
week after; except that his lordship was pro- 
bably misinformed as to the necessities of the 
enemy in respect to provisions. The army 
before Eupatoria was well supplied, and it is 
unlikely that such v/ould be the case while 
there was scarcity at Simpheropol : — ■ 

My Loud Duke, — I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
your grace that the "weather has improved since I' last 
addressed 3'ou, and the country is becoming drier. Two 
days ago the thermometer was up at 60". It was some- 
what lower yesterday, and early this morning it was down 
below freezing-point, and at this moment it is snowing. 
I mention these particulars in order to show y.our grace 
how variable the climate is. No movement has been made 
upon the part of the enemy. The garrison of Sebastopol 
is engaged in deepening the ditches, and improving the 
defences of the south front, and in constructing works on 
the north side of the harbour. I have received informa- 
tion that the ilussian army, in the neighbourhood of 
Bagtche Serai and Simpheropol, is suffering much from 
■want of provisions, and from privations of all kinds. I 
am happy to be able to say that the railway is making 
considerable progress, aud that every hope is entertained 
that in the coui'se of a very short time it will be available 
for transit as far as Kadikoi, which will accelerate the 
conveyance of stores up to the camp. I inclose the return 
of casualties up to the 16th instant. I have great plea- 
sure in stating that Colonel Bell, of the Eoyal llegiment, 
who received a slight wound in the side from a musket- 
hall, when commanding in the trenches on the night of 
the 1-ith instant, experiences very little inconvenience 
from it, and has felt well enough to continue to discharge 
his duty with his accustomed zeal. 

I have, &c., Eaglax. 

Mis Grace the Dulce of Newcastle, <S(C. S^c. 

The letters of private persons confirmed the 
tidings conveyed in Lord Eaglan's despatch : — ■ 
"The drying winds continue, and the plateau 
to the south of Sebastopol can be traversed 
easily on horse or foot, even at the bottom of 
the ravines. With this fine weather the good 
spirits and energies of our men have returned. 
The trenches are dry ; the men get alt they 
want, provisions are abundant; hay has aiTived 
and fresh vegetables have been sent up to the 
Iront to check the scurvy." 

Correspondence from the East at this date 
was eagerly read by the English public, from 
the impression that spring in the Crimea was" 
favourable to military operations ; such commu- 
nications as the following increased this appe- 
tite for Crimean news: — "The Cossacks are 
riding ahout the hiUs in front ; our videttes are 
watching Uiem; vast masses of men in long 



lines carrying planks of wood or fascines inter- 
sect the plain, and seem at a distance like armies 
of ants migrating. The thunder of cannon from 
the front booms through the aii', the martial 
music of the French regiments interrupted by 
the creaking of cart-wheels, the cries of camels, 
the yells of drivers in nearly every language of 
the East or "West, — worse than all, by the ter- 
rible instruments of the Turkish bands, — speak 
of war, which no Englishman has ever known 
at home in this day." 

The desire in England to ascertain how the 
railway operations proceeded was very strong ; 
the people regarded it as a project of their own, 
and would have considered any failure in re- 
spect to it a greater disaster than almost any 
government failure. The following account of 
its progress, under date of Eebruary 19 th, gave 
universal satisfaction : — " The progress of the 
railroad is extraordinary. It is already com- 
pleted out to the entrance of the village of 
Hadikoi, to-morrow it will have passed through 
it on its way out to the plateau, and on "Wed- 
nesday it will be, in all probabilitj', used for 
the transport of a cargo of shot and shell out so 
far from Balaklava in the intervals of the work- 
mens' labour. The aspect of the town is greatly 
altered for the better. The wretched hovels in 
which the Turkish soldiery propagated pesti- 
lence and died have been cleaned out or levelled 
to the earth, the cesspools and collections of 
utter abomination in the streets have been filled 
up, and quicklime has been laid down in the 
streets and lanes, and aroitnd the houses. The 
suttlers have been driven forth to a wooden 
world of their own outside the town, and the 
number of visitors to the town diminished. 
Indeed, the railway, which sweeps right 
through the main street, very effectually clears 
away the crowds of stragglers who used to in- 
fest the place. It is inexpressibly strange to 
hear the well-known rumbling sound of the 
carriages and waggons as they pass to and fro 
with their freights of navvies, sleepers, and 
rails ; it recalls home more strongly than any- 
thing we have yet heard in the Crimea." 

A few days afterwards, the j?m«s' correspon- 
dent wrote — " The Australian arrived to-day, 
with Lord George Paget on board. The rail- 
way is now 100 yards beyond Kadikoi. One- 
stationary engine has been run up to the high 
ground opposite, on the plateau near the camp. 
Inter alia, we are to have an hotel at Balaklava. 
It is to be conducted by ' Mrs. Seaoole, late of 
Jamaica.' I suppose the lady calculates on a 
liberal share of patronage when visitors come 
out to see the siege in the summer." 

On the 20 th (the night after the great snow- 
storm) the Eussians, calculating that the 
severity of the weather would cause the 
English to relax their vigilance, made a pett}' 
sortie. Mr. EusseU relates it as made after the 
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usual manner, which he thus describes: — 
" Some thirty men are sent in advance of a 
party of from five to eight hundred, in loose skir- 
mishing order. These men advance stealthily, 
en tirailleur, up to the line of our sentries and 
pickets, and feel their way cautiously, in order 
to ascertain if there is a weak and undefended 
point for the advance of the main body. If 
the firing is slack, the latter immediately push 
on, rush into the trenches, bayonet as many as 
resist, and dragging off all the men they can 
get as prisoners, return to the town as rapidly- 
as possible. In these affairs the French suffer 
most. Any man, however weak, can rush 
across a landing into the nearest room, and do 
damage in it before he is kicked out. The 
French are so close to the Russians, they may 
he said to live next door to them. The latter 
can form in a small body under cover of their 
works, at any hour in the night, and dash into 
the works ere our allies can get together to 
drive them back again." On the night of the 
20th, the sortie was made against Major Chap- 
man's batteries on the left attack. The sentries 
saw and challenged them, and instantly de- 
livered their fire. The contest was short and 
unimportant, but men fell on both sides, and 
the " Rushi" " took nothing by their motion." 
On the morning of the 22nd, General Can- 
robert published the following order of the 
day:— 

"Aemt of the Easi ! — The enemy has just 
sustained another check. On the morning of 
the 17th they attacked Eupatoria with 25,000 
infantry, 80 pieces of cannon, and 4000 cavalry. 
This corps, composed of all the reinforcements 
that could possibly be brought together at Pe- 
rekop or from within the Crimea, was vigor- 
ously repulsed by the Ottoman troops of the 
army of the Danube, under the orders of Omar 
Pasha, general-in-chief. On the second attempt 
at an assault, a column of Turkish troops, rush- 
ing out from the place, resolutely charged the 
assaulting party with the bayonet, and drove 
them back for a considerable distance. At last 
the enemy, after a fruitless struggle of two 
hours' duration, was forced to retreat with con- 
siderable loss. This brilliant affair reflects the 
highest honour on our allies, and worthily con- 
tinues the series of their successes against the 
common enemy during the preceding years. 
I have the satisfaction to add that the small 
French garrison, under the orders of Chef 
d'Escadron d'Etat- Major Osmont, composed 
of a detachment of the 3rd Marines, and a de- 
tachment of naval gunners, under naval Lieu- 
tenant de la Caze, have vigorously sustained 
the honour of our arms, as well as greatly con- 
tributed to the defence of Eupatoria, by the 
works which they had prepared for that pur- 
pose. This first exploit of the army of his 



majesty the sultan felicitously inaugurates a 
campaign, the opening of which can no longer 
be retarded. 

" Companions in arms ! "With unconquer- 
able energy, and a patriotism that has spread 
your renown through Europe, ensuring you a 
place in historjr, you have during one year 
mastered the very hardiest trials to which the 
organisation and morale of an army can be ex- 
posed. These trials are close upon an end. 
Those which now await you are such as your 
courage will look upon without alarm. Tou 
will soon join battle with an enemy whom you 
already know how to conquer. The ardent 
sympathies with which France accompanies 
her armies will be with you when you meet 
them, as they have before followed your pre- 
vious victories and glorious sufferings during 
this war. The heart and the prayers of our 
emperor are with you; his solicitude trebles 
your efSciency and powers. 

" Soldiers ! be sure the English, Ottoman, 
and French armies, firmly united, will triumph 
with the aid of God, who protects the just 
cause. 

" Caneobert, General-in-Chief." 

The proceedings of the Russians, in connection 
with the famous Mamelon, gave the allies con- 
siderable anxiety. The most advanced trenches 
of the allies were about 400 yards distant from 
this defence, which was itself about 600 yards 
in advance of the Malakoff Tower. No ade- 
quate efforts had been made to dislodge the 
enemy from the Mamelon, although our engi- 
neers constantly drew attention to the necessity 
of depriving him of its possession. Had 
the advice of General Sir John Burgoyne been 
followed in reference to it, many valuable lives 
would have been spared; but the opinions of 
that gallant and skilful oflS.cer never received 
the respect which they deserved. The English 
commander-in-chief had a prejudice in favour 
of the French engineer officers, who had, never- 
theless, hitherto proved themselves inferior to 
ours throughout the campaign. 

On the night of the 22nd -noises were heard 
in the trenches, which evidently proceeded 
from the Mamelon. The sounds were those of 
numerous bodies of workmen urging some vast 
undertaking with great energj'. The pickets 
and trench-guards were doubled. The 23rd 
was a dim hea-VT- day, such as often in the 
campaign favoured the foe. The Russians car- 
ried on their operations under cover of the fog; 
the same noises were heard, the same indica- 
tions of energy fell upon the ears of the lis- 
teners in the trenches ; but nothing could be 
seen. In the evening the weather cleared, 
and the formidable results of the labours which 
sent the strange sounds over the lines were 
apparent. Two rows of gabions had been 
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filled and placed round tlie summit of the hill, 
■which rose with a perpendicular rocky face in 
front, the stone having been quarried, out for 
building purposes at Sebastopol. Under cover 
of the gabions, numerous working parties were 
still busy plying their tools with the most 
eager haste. It was obvious that the French 
could never allow the batteries to be completed 
without a desperate attempt to frustrate the 
design ; and General Canrobert accordingly re- 
solved upon an attack. The erection of this 
work so far was admirably maiiaged, justifying 
the eulogy contained in Prince Measchikoff's 
despatch. : — 

" On the night between the 21st and 22nd 
of Februarjr yfe erected a redoubt on the left 
flank of the fortifications of Sebastopol. This 
was done so promptly and unexpectedly, that 
we received no annoyance from the enemy (the 
allies). On the night between the 24th and 
25th the enemy (the allies) attacked the re- 
doubt with considerable forces. Two regi- 
ments repulsed them. The enemy lost 600 
men. The mining operations of the allies have 
been suspended." 

There are two errors in this despatch : the 
prince underrates the number of Russians en- 
gaged ; and, unfortunatelj^, he also underrates 
the heavy loss of our ally. What the difficul- 
ties of .this undertaking on the part of the 
French were, are briefly stated in a letter of 
General Canrobert of the 24th to the French 
minister of war :— 

" Being informed yesterday morning that 
the Russians had raised, during the preceding 
night, some important works of counter-ap- 
proach, directly opposite to our works, and 
upon the lower part of one of the slopes of the 
plain of Inkerman, which descends to the 
Careening Bay, I repaired to the spot, and 
after having carefully examined the nature of 
the enemy's intrenchments, I decided on hav- 
ing them stormed. The operation was a diffi- 
cult one, for numerous defenders were sheltered 
behind the intrenchments ; and it was the more 
impossible to surprise them, since they had 
thrown forward, to about 700 metres in ad- 
vance of their position, a complete chain of 
small fortified posts. IBeside which, the 800 
or 900 metres that our soldiers had to traverse 
before reaching the enemy, were literally 
ploughed up by the projectiles of more than 
80 guns, fired as well from the ships as from 
the land- batteries which converge on that place 
from all the points of a semicircle." 

The attack was ordered for the night of the 
23rd to the 24th. Its general superintendence 
was committed to General Bosquet. It appears 
from the French journal of the siege from the 
23rd to the 24tk of February, that the general 



ordered for this service two battalions of the 
2nd Zouaves, of 500 men each ; one battalion 
of the 6th of the line, and one of the 10th ; 
the respective strength of these two battalions is 
not stated ; neither does the journal mention 
what was indisputably the fact, that a bat- 
talion of French marines constituted the re- 
serve. General Bosquet charged General May- 
ran with the direction of the attack, the 
supreme command of which was given to 
General de Monet. 

Eleven o'clock on the night of the 23rd was 
the hour of rendezvous for the expeditionary 
detachment. At midnight the attacking co- 
lumns took their positions in the intrench- 
ments. Colonel Cler, with the Zouaves, took 
post behind two large openings made to the 
right and left of the second parallel. The 
right battalion was commanded by Major La- 
cretelle, at the head of which Colonel Cler 
ultimately placed himself; the left battalion 
was under the command of Major Derbois. 
Between these two battalions General Monet 
placed himself at the head of a strong battalion 
of marines, probably numbering 1000 men. 
General Bosquet, with his usual alacrity and 
vigilance, inspected all these arrangements 
himself. The night was intensely dark, and 
all was still around the camp and in the 
trenches, when, at half-past one. General 
Mayran gave the signal, and instantly the bat- 
talions issued to the front, and formed in close 
columns by sections ; in front of each a com- 
pany was thrown out as the avante garde, and 
with each a captain of engineers and a small 
detachment of soldiers of that corps, with tools 
to destroy the works. 

The moon was in its first quarter, and had 
gone down at eleven o'clock, after which the 
darkness became deeper, favouring the enter- 
prise. Much misapprehension existed when 
the intelligence of this attack reached Eng- 
land arid France as to the design of the French 
general. It was not intended to make a lodg- 
ment : the orders on this subject were pre- 
cise, and show that Mr. Russell and Mr. Woods 
mistook the nature of the assault when they 
describe it as a defeat of the French. The 
orders of General Canrobert were in these 
terms : — "The end which the French generals 
wish to attain, in making this sortie from the 
Inkerman intrenchments, being solely to pro- 
duce a moral influence, the order is given to 
occupy but for a short time the enemy's 
works ; and to overturn and abandon them at 
the signal of retreat. The use of that signal 
is left to the commanding officer of the troops 
engaged." 

The Zouaves crept forward furtively, and, 
for a time, noiselessly ; the 6th and 10th of the 
line, under Colonel (Major) Derbois, formed in a 
hollow to protect the return. The French had 
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no suspicion that their approach was expected; 
but unfortunately the Eussians were aware of 
the whole plan of attack, for it had been a 
subject of conversation in the French camp all 
ttie evening; and a soldier of the foreign 
legion, an Italian, knowing how valuable such 
information would be, and perhaps not having 
any very goodwill to the French nation, de- 
serted, and put the Eussians in possession of 
what was contemplated : they took their mea- 
sures accordingly. In front of their works a 
long line of small posts was formed behind a 
wall which lines a part of the Sebastopol lload, 
and where that road crossed a hollow space. 
Ambuscades were in front and flank of that 
line, which were protected in the rear and 
near the works by small bodies of infantry 
formed in squares. The force which occupied 
these posts was afterwards estimated by the 
French at 1200 men. 

The right column of attack arrived at the 
outer line of the ambuscades without seeing an 
enemy ; but as soon as it entered the net-work 
a fusillade, point-blank, was opened upon the 
head and flank of the column. This fire was 
received by the advanced companies ; the main 
body avoided the fire, wheeled to the left, and 
charged into the ambuscade with the bayonet, 
driving the Muscovites quickly out. The left 
column meanwhile encountered a deep ravine, 
or valley, as the Eussians call it, where large 
stones lay along the declivities in great pro- 
fusion : these were rolled down by the passage 
of the troops, thundering against one another 
as they bounded to the bottom, and making a 
noise which, even if the enemy had not been 
apprised of the attack, would have betrayed it. 
The central column, which advanced in sup- 
port of the others, came precipitately upon the 
ambuscades that were arranged across its 
course, and received a close and teri-ible fire 
from the troops posted there. All the columns 
were now much disordered, especially that 
which had to make its way by the rough 
and rocky ravine. The fire from the ambus- 
cades had brought down many, and no less 
than three shots struck General de Monet him- 
self. Both hands were shattered by musket- 
balls. Feeling weak with loss of blood, he 
commited the command to Colonel Cler ; and 
then, holding up his mangled hands, ex- 
claimed, "Soldiers, advance, follow me — that 
is the point we must reach ! " he rushed for- 
ward against the redoubt through the squares 
of the enemy, foUovced bravely by his Zouaves. 
At this moment the advanced companies were 
engaged with three squares in a desperate and 
confined bayonet-struggle, which the darkness 
rendered more desperate. This close encounter 
prevented the enemy from shooting down the 
main body of the advancing column-^for so 
close were they, that, dark as it was, no shot 



could fail to tell had they been able to fire 
upon the assailants. Colonel Cler re-arranged 
the men, ordering Commandant Lacretelle to 
charge with his Zouaves on the right; Com- 
mandant Derbois, with his soldiers of the^line, 
on the left; and he liimself, heading, such men 
as he could get together, dashed forward to 
the ditch of the intrenchment, and scaled the 
parapet. Scarcely had he done so when the 
victorious parties, under Lacretelle and Der- 
bois, penetrated into the work from either 
flank. The Eussians were hemmed in, in the 
gorge of the intrenchment, and were obliged 
to make a desperate resistance ; they delivered 
a volley, before which many of the French 
went down, for the muzzles of the Eussian 
muskets were at their very breasts ; they then 
received their assailants on their bayonets, 
several superior officers being literallj' impaled. 
The shook was terrible, the havoc great ; and 
the impetuosity and determined bravery of the 
French were irresistible. Never did French- 
men behave more chivalrously than that night 
around and upon the Mamelon. 

While this terrible conflict raged in the 
gorge of the worlj, and every blow struck dealt 
wounds and death, the sky over Sebastopol 
became suddenly illumined by innumerable 
fires, rockets and pyrotechnic preparations of 
every conceivable sort were flung up high into 
the heavens. The hills and valleys instantly 
echoed the sound of the Eussian trumpets, 
the tocsin rang in the town with a sound 
clear and alarmful above all the clangour, and 
forthwith a peal of artillery from ships and 
battery shook Sebastopol and the earth aroand 
it. The combatants no longer fought in dark- 
ness, the artificial lights which glared above 
the town revealed the whole struggle distinctly; 
and men were seen like fiends, of every 
horrid hue, struggling in deadly combat. While 
the Grenadiers and Cossacks appeared swaying 
to and fro, their bayonets crossing those of the 
Zouaves, the French engineers were destroying 
gabions and parapets. The illuminations 
thrown up by the Eussians enabled them 
to see the numerical inferiority of their 
assailants, encouraging those actually in the 
conflict, and instructing those who were about 
to be moved to their support. The Eussians 
here adopted the diabolical plan which they so 
disgracefully resorted to at the battle of Balak- 
lava — they fired into the combatants, friends 
and foes, regardless of the sacrifice of their own 
troops if only the assailants were shot down. 
The French nevertheless swept the defenders 
from the redoubt, but the Eussian batteries at 
that moment directed upon it a concentrated 
fire which no troops could withstand. The 
French lay down while the grape and canister 
Bwep' over them with the screeching sound of 
a tempest. It was from the MalakofF that the 
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most miiiderous fire came, and the Zouaves, 
dauntless still amidst scenes of such horror, 
cried "On to the Malakoff! on to the Mala- 
koff ! " Their officers could with difficulty 
restrain them from the gallant, but desperate 
and hopeless, enterprise; and some, bursting 
the bonds of discipline, rushed forth and met 
the fate which an intelligence equal to their 
bravery miglit have enabled them to foresee. 
Lying within the shelter of the redoubt the 
Zouaves persisted in holding it, contrary to the 
original intention of the attack, and the precise 
orders of the Erench chief. They were not 
permitted long to maintain their couchant posi- 
tion ; the cannon of the batteries suddenly 
ceased, and dark masses of infantry fell upon 
either flank of the French supports, who main- 
tained a position sheltered by some gabions 
outside the work. The marines, who were here 
posted, at first made a gallant defence, but after 
they were thrown into confusion by quick and 
repeated volleys from their numerous assailants, 
they were charged with the bayonet and driven 
pellmell among the rocks and uneven ground, 
where they could not be re-formed, nor rallied, 
and were in fact dispersed, helpless fugitives, 
upon their own lines. General Monet at this 
critical moment gave the signal for retreat ; he 
was the first to enter the work and the last to 
leave it. It is incomprehensible that, with 
orders so precise as those already quoted, he did 
not give the command to retire as soon as the 
object of the engineers was tolerably performed. 
It is even surprising that with so small a force 
he should have continued the enterprise when 
he saw that it was no surprise, and that the 
enemy were well prepared and numerically far 
superior, for this was obvious as soon as his 
troops entered among the ambuscades. Daunt- 
less courage is not sufficient for a general — 
prudence and consideration for human life are 
quite as essential. Many comments to the 
disparagement of the English generals have 
been made at home and on the Continent, but 
in no respect did the Erench show superior 
generalship. Most of them had more expe- 
rience in large commands ; but the English 
generals showed as much fertility of resource up 
to this period as their vaunted allies. Gene- 
rals Evans, England, Burgoyne, Brown, and 
Campbell, were not surpassed— we fearlessly 
say, not equalled — among the Erench generals, 
unless Bosquet be the exception ; the Duke of 
Cambridge, although inexperienced as a general, 
was as well acquainted with the military art and 
the minutest details of the profession as any 
officer well could be. 

Monet at last retired, reluctantly accompanied 
by his desperately daring soldiers. Colonel 
Cler, upon whom the command without the 
redoubt devolved, heard the signal twice before 
he moved a man, while the musket-balls of the 



enemy seemed to fill the air, and the flower of 
his troops lay bleeding around him. At this 
moment the Erench soldiers believed that they 
suffered more from the misdirected fire of their 
marines, who were then giving way, than from 
the bullets of the foe. The marines in the 
Erench navy were a most unsuitable force for 
the kind of service on which they were that 
night sent, and were so considered by the line 
and the Zouaves, on the part of whom a bitter 
contempt arose to, the marines for their deficient 
skill in the emergency. The whole of the 
little force were soon surrounded in their 
retreat, but a desperate bayonet-charge pro- 
cured them a passage through the enemy at 
the expense of many valuable lives. Several 
officers sacrificed themselves to the safety of the 
brigade; Captain Sage and Sub-lieutenant 
Levestre were among these heroes. They 
fought their way back to the trenches, having 
lost one-fourth of their men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. The total was not less than 
1000, although both Erench and Russian 
accounts compute it at about 600. 

The work was not entirely destroyed, nor 
was the injury inflicted upon it commensurate 
with the loss of life. Nor was it true, as the 
Baron Bazancourt represents it, that the moral 
influence of the event compensated for the loss. 
The Russians felt encouraged, they illuminated 
the town, joy-bells flashed their triumphant 
peals upon the still dark air, and a feu dejoie 
rang along their lines, while shouts of victory 
and defiance rent the atmosphere. 

The generalship displayed was wretched ; 
Canrobert was a first-rate general of division, 
but as little fit to command in such a siege as 
St. Arnaud or Lord Raglan. Instead of allow- 
ing his projects to be bruited about the camp, 
he might have have imitated his enemies in 
their secrecy. Sudden as was the resolution 
taken to attempt the destruction of the new 
works of the Mamelon, hardly a soldier in the 
Erench army was ignorant of it, and even of 
the plan to be acted upon, before the moon went 
down that night — even in the English lines it 
was well known. The conduct of the affair 
was rash and headstrong. Erenohmen do not 
require to prove their bravery by rushing to 
useless destruction, their valour is celebrated 
in all lands. 

General Canrobert proclaimed to the army 
the brilliant courage of the men who had forced 
their way over a path so bloody to the end 
proposed, and who showed so extraordinary a 
devotion. The language employed was full of 
well-earned compliment, but it gives no infor- 
mation requiring a place here. One passage 
•was just and beautiful: — "The commander- 
in-chief, in the name of the emperor and of 
France, thanks those brave soldiers who have 
maintained the honour of our flag with such 
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lofty courage, that our enemies themselves 
render it their homage." 

The commander-in-chief testified correctly 
to the admiration of the enemy, for General 
Osten-Sacken sent a letter to Canroberfc in 
which he paid this tribute to the fallen : — "I 
hasten to inform you that your valiant dead, 
who remained in our hands, on the night of 
the 23rd, were buried with all the honours due 
to their exemplary intrepidity." 

The following is the despatch of General 
Canrobert. He affirms that the retreat of the 
French was unmolested, which is a grave error, 
as they had to cut their way through the host 
that surrounded them. It is probable that the 
general meant to convey the idea that, after 
the bayonet charge by which they cleared for 
themselves a way out of the circle of fire 
which begirt them, they regained unmolested 
the trenches. This is correct, except that a 
musketry fire was poured after them. 

MoNSiEUK LE Mah^chal, — I have the honour to send 
you details of the cozip de main executed in the night 
between the 23rd and 24:th of, February, in advance of 
our right line of attuck. The following dispositions had 
been taken : — A detachment of engineers, and a detach- 
ment of artiUeiy, two battalions of the 2ud Zouaves 
(Colonel Cler), and a battalion of the 4th regiment of 
Marines (Commander Mermier), commanded by General 
of Brigade Monet, were to carry the redoubt constructed 
by the Eussians in front of our right lines. Two bat- 
talions of the 6th and 10th of the line formed the reserve. 
The whole was commanded by General of Division May- 
ran, and moreover, the operation was under the super- 
intendence and direction of General Bosquet, Commander 
of the Second Corps, The llussian work had some am- 
buscades in advance, which, in the obscurit}- of the night, 
offered obstacles of which it was difBcult to appreciate 
the disposition or strength. The troops destined for the 
attack stormed them and routed them, and, while the 
battalions on the French left and centre overcame these 
obstacles, the Zouaves, led by Culonel Cler, and having 
General Monet at their head, who had already received 
four wounds, penetrated into the redoubt under a heavy 
fire of musketr}', and threw themselves upon the infantry 
assembled in a dense body inside. This infantry gave 
way, after a short but severe struggle, in which the de- 
tachment cf engineers, under Captain Valesque, took a 
brilliant part, as did also the artillery, commanded by 
Lieutenant Delafosse. The Zouaves displajed the most 
remarkable intrepidity. The enemy had suffered consider- 
able losses. The object we had proposed was attained. 
"We could not think of holding a position open on all sides 
to the llussian artillery, but we had shown them once 
anore our superiority in action. The return to our lines 
was accomplished without the enemy, who were struck 
with astonishment, molesting us, notwithstanding their 
numerical superiority. The reserve, which had left the 
trenches, to cover, if necessary, the retreat, did not meet 
any one. Our loss was considerable, but not in propor- 
tion to the danger of this nocturnal combat, where our 
soldiers were exposed until they returned to the trenches 
to the fire of the artillery of the town. Our troops 
behaved admirably, as they always do, and I cannot praise 
them too highly. 

Canrobert. 

The English general also made an especial 
despatch for his government of an event so 

important : — 

Before Sebasiopol, Feb. 24, 1855. 
My LoRii, — The weather has improved since 1 wrote 
my despatch of the 20th inst. The snow is still on the 
ground, und the nights are cold ; but the wind lias sub- 
sided, and we have to-day a bright sunshine. Consider- 



able activity continues to prevail in the movement of the 
enemy's troops on the north side of the harbour, and 
convoys of waggons are constantly arriving, and the 
object of the Kussians would appear to be to fortify the 
heights extending to their left, and looking upon the 
valley of the Tchernaya. The troops of the garrison 
having lodged themselves on the point of tlie spur of the 
ridge from Inkerman over the Careening Bay, at about 
3G0 yards from the new French, parallel, on the extreme 
right, General Canrobert determined to dislodge them ; and 
this was gallantly effected at two o'clock this morning by 
1500 men, under the immediate command of General 
Monet, and the direction of General Mayran, with how- 
ever, I regret to say, some loss, the consequence of the 
heavy fire which was bi'ought to bear upon them from 
the enemy's batteries and the shipping, whilst they were 
engaged in demolishing the works. When this object 
was accomplished, they withdrew to the trenches, as had. 
been their intention. The gallant General Monet is, I 
am much concerned to have to add, among the wounded. 
I enclose a return of casualties on the 22nd inst. Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir George Brown has, I am happy to say, 
resumed the command of the Light Division in perfect 
health. The railway is getting on remarkably well, and 
the exertions of Mr. Beattie, who is superintending the 
works, are unremitting, and entitle him to great praise. 
I have, &c. IIaglan. 

Another despatch from his lordship, three 
days later, gives a concise and clear account of 
the events which transpired in the interval : — 

Before' Sehasio2Joly Feb. 27. 

My Lord, — It appears that, on Saturday night, the 
enemy sunk three or four more ships of war in the har- 
bour, as far wilhin the booms as the first sunken ships 
were outside of them ; and, according to the most accu- 
rate examination yesterday, there are nov/ four barriers 
or impediments to the entrance of the harbour, viz. : two 
of sunken ships and two booms. 

The only movement on the part of the enemy, since 1 
last wrote to jour lordship, is the march of some infantry 
and artillery from the neighbourhood of Bagtche Serai 
towards the Tchernaya, upon which river, near Tchor- 
goum, they have at present five guns and several hun- 
dred men. 

The weather has been fine for the last three days; the 
snow is gradually disappearing, and the country is 
becoming drier. 

The enemy have reoccupied the grou-nd which was 
the scene of conte^^t between the French and llussians 
iin Saturday morning before daylight; and they are 
making great progress in a work they are establishing 
upon that point. 

I enclose the return of casualties to the 25th inst. 

I have, &c., Eaglan. 

The Lord Bamnure^ ^g. 

At this juncture the British ]N"aval Brigade 
rendered good service, whether under fire or at 
work; their state of discipline was excellent, 
and yet a freedom was allowed to them in 
various ways which was denied to the troops. 
Admiral Lj'ons^ in a despatch, sent the follow- 
ing as an enclosurti: — 

C'rt/Hjy, Naval Brigade, Feb. 18. 
SiK, — I have the honour to inform you that the enemy 
still continues strengthening his works. I am happy to 
say that there have been no casualties this week, and 
that the brigade is remarkably healthy. We have only 
27 men on the sick-list, victualling 999 men and officers. 
All symptoms of scurvy have disappeared, and I am 
informed by the medical officer in charge that he con- 
siders this is principally owing to the liberal supply of 
oranges issued to the brigade. 

, I have, &c., 

S. LUSHINGTON, 

Captain commanding Nacal Brigade. 
Rear-admiral Sir F. Zyons, Bart., G.C.B., ^c. 
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The cheerfulness of the British soldiery 
during the closing weeks of February was as 
encouraging to their officers as their patience 
had been and still continued to be. The Irish 
regiments were very remarkable for the fun 
and frolic in which they indulged under all 
circumstances. The following is an exemplifi- 
cation of this : — " Everywhere there is a laugh 
or joke ; not perhaps the wit of a Swift, but 
wit enough to indicate cheerful hearts. At 
this moment some men near me are making a 
wall, and chatting. ' Do you call that,' says 
one, ' the way to make a wall ? What a simple 
woman your mother must have been!' — 'Do 
you think so,' answers his companion. 'I was 
told once what a fool I was, but do you know 
what they soon found out?' — 'Xo,' said the 
other. — '"Well, then, I'll tell you; they found 
out that I was no fool- — it was only a silly look 
1 had.' — 'Well,' joined in a third, ' you always 
look reiy simple, I can tell you ; so they have 
hit you off.' — 'I look simple, do I?' replied 
the joker ; ' whj', you should only see me 
sometimes — I look so stupid that once, in the 
barrack-room, they took me for you.' At this 
there was a hearty laugh, and the wall- building 
went on merrily." 

Little incidents like these are of importance 
in an army, as indicating the tone and temper 
of the common soldiery. Lord Hardin ge, on 
the first night of the battle of Eerozeshooshah, 
went among the men, lay down with them on 
the earth under the fire of the enemy, and 
joked and chatted with them: the occasion 
was exceedingly critical, and he knew well 
that all depended upon the tone and temper of 
the ranks. He rose from his earth-couch that 
night no longer uneasy, for he saw the men 
were full of hope and courage, even under a 
murderous cannonade which the Sikhs con- 
tinued all night. The spirit of the men be- 
fore Sebastopol in the British lines at the end 
of February might well embolden any general. 

On the night of the 25th to the 26th the 
French were disposed to renew their attack on 
the Mamelon, and a very large force was under 
arms for several hours ; but no attempt was 
made. The Eussian batteries played during 
the whole time, lighting up with their inces- 
sant flashes the ravines and rugged country 
around. The enemy threw out numerous 
bodies of rifles under the protection of this 
fire, who were met by the French enfans perdu 
with their usual daring and resource. 

During the closing days of Februar)% Lord 
Eaglan was busy visiting batteries and divi- 
sions, and doing all that during the earlier 
part of the siege he did not do, in the way of 
active and vigilant inspection, although he and 
his staff were up half the nights making out 
returns for the home government. Conference 
among the allied generals was frequent ; and it 



was alleged that disagreements were rife, the 
main subjects being the plans of the engineers, 
and their modes of carrying them out. The 
conviction became stronger in both armies that 
the counsels of Sir John Burgoyne had been 
sound Irom the beginning, and that many 
disasters had arisen from their neglect. 

The Eussians continued to work as men 
seldom before laboured in any siege; and it 
was evident that they were erecting a large 
square redoubt on the spot so lately and 
valorously contested. The French held the 
control of the neck of the creek of Sebastopol 
and Inkerman. On the south-east side of 
that creek the shore is high and somewhat 
precipitous, so that men could not ascend or 
descend in any compact order. Between the 
Malakoff and the ilamelon a deep ravine runs 
to the sea, which it would be next to impos- 
sible to cross under fire. It became therefore 
important to the Eussians to keep a tenacious 
hold of the works they had planted in front of 
that ravine ; and for this purpose they laboured 
incessantly, carrying on bj' day and night her- 
culean labours. 

The French repeatedly borrowed our heavy 
guns to give strength to their batteries. 

On the 27th an armistice was agreed upon 
for the burial of the dead, during which officers 
and men exchanged civilities. Scarcely had 
the armistice terminated when the French and 
Eudsians opened fire once more; and their 
sharp-shooters were engaged in their usual 
struggle. 

The progress of the railway seemed greatly 
to puzzle the Cossack videttes. Having never 
before seen locomotives, their amazement when 
they beheld them flying at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour was ludicrous ; they galloped 
to and fro in the greatest excitement, and, as 
well as could be judged through the glasses of 
observers, with signs of trepidation. 

February went out in frost and snow ; but 
the troops had now clothing and rations, and 
all looked forward to a spring campaign with 
hope. 

A letter, not indeed from the Crimea, but 
from the Wellington Barracks, London, ap- 
peared in one of the morning papers in 
January, relating the extraordinary heroism of 
a mere child. It is one of the most remarkable 
instances of courage and humanity united which 
the war revealed : — 

" A sergeant-major, now in Wellington Bar- 
racks, who has recently returned from the 
Crimea, has sent us the following enthusiastic 
account of the conduct of a young soldier, only 
ten j'ears old, named Thomas Keep, of the 
3rd battalion Grenadier Guards, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Thomas Wood. The writer 
states that this boy accompanied the army to 
the heights of the Alma, preserving the most 
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undaunted demeanour throughout the battle. 
At one time a 24-pounder passed on each side 
of liim, and shot and shell fell about him like 
hail; but, notwithstanding the weariness of 
the day,^ present dangers, or the horrid sight, 
the boy's heart beat with tenderness towards 
the poor wounded. Instead of going into a 
tent to take care of himself after the battle 
was over, he refused to take rest, but was seen 
venturing his life for the good of his comrades 
in the battle-field. The boy was seen stepping 
carefully over one dead body after another, 
collecting all the broken muskets he could find, 
and making a fire in the night to procure hot 
water. He made tea for the poor sufferers, 
and saved the life of Sergeant Russell and some 
of the private soldiers who were lying nearly 
exhausted for want. Thus did this youth 
spend the night. At the battle of Balaklava 
he again assisted the wounded. The boy did 
his duty by day, and worked in the trenches 
by night, taking but little rest. At the battle 
of Inkerman he was surrounded by Russians 
for twenty minutes, and, to use his own words, 
he said he thought it was a ' case' with him ; 
but he escaped all right. He received one 
shot, which went through his coat and out at 
the leg of his trowsers, but Providence again 
preserved him unhurt. He helped, with all 
the bravery of a man, to get in the wounded, 
and rested not until the poor sufferers were 
made as comfortable as he could make them. 
He waited on the doctor when extracting the 
shot from the men, and waited on the men 
before and after. 'Thus did this youth,' says 
the writer, 'do anything to any one who needed 
help. Some of the wounded say that they 
should not have been alive now had it not been 
for this boy's unwearied watchfulness and 
kindness in their hours of helplessness. This 
boy had been recommended by Colonel Robin- 
son and Colonel Wood, and other officers in 
her majesty's service.' " 

In the 88th regiment, or Connaught Rangers, 
a soldier named Hourigan displayed great 
courage at Inkerman, and afterwards in the 
trenches. Henry Grattan, Esq., son of the dis- 
tinguished Irish patriot and senator of that 
name, sent him a present in money, and wrote to 
his colonel concerning him, which drew forth the 
following characteristic letters from the officer 
and the soldier. Hourigan had been seen, in 
one of the contests in which he had been en- 
gaged, to encounter and slay throe Russian 

soldiers. 

Camp before SebastopoT, Jan. 22. 

" Deae Sib, — I beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter regarding Hourigan, — not 
Houlahan, as the papers call him, — and to 
thank you for the interest you and all take in 
the 88th regiment. I assure you I think the 
fine young fellows we have here will never 
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disgrace the old Rangers, but follow their foot- 
steps in their career of honour and glory. I 
assure you, up to this time, nothing can exceed 
their gallant behaviour ; and their most fervent 
wish and prayer is that they may be allowed 
to have a dash at the walls. I must not forget 
to mention their patience under all their very 
severe trials ; one hardly hears a murmur or 
complaint, although manj' poor fellows are 
obliged to go on picket in trenches in this in- 
clement weather, who ought to be in a com- 
fortable bed in hospital ; indeed, the truth is, 
that few are really fit for anything else. I am 
happy to say, that, in consequence of the great 
reinforcements received by the French lately, 
they have commenced to-day to take the duties 
which were performed b}' the second division, 
and the latter are to assist the light division, 
so that we may now expect better times ; and, 
thanks to the munificence of the whole countrj^ 
at home, the men are now well clothed, and 
more comforts arrive dailjr. Pray excuse this 
scrawl, and believe me yours, 

"H. SniULEY, Colonel, 
" Commanding 8Sth rcffiment." 
" To Henry Grattan, Esq," 

Camp before Sebastopol, Jan. 22. 
" HouoTJEED SiE, — I have duly received 
your very kind and flattering letter, which 
gives me the highest satisfaction that my poor 
endeavours to do m)' duty should meet the ap- 
probation of such an Irishman as the son of the 
'illustrious Henry Grattan.' Honoured sir, I 
want words to convey to you in adequate terms 
the meed of my gratitude towards you for your 
very handsome present, which I value the more 
as I know you are prompted by the purest mo- 
tives of goodness of heart and noble-minded 
singleness of purpose to bestow a favour on the 
lowest of your countrymen. I am happy to 
inform j'ou that Colonel Shirley has promoted 
me to corporal for the affair at Inker- 
man ; besides, he has recommended me for the 
medal and gratuity. All the papers mention 
my name as ' Houlahan,' and that I am a native 
of "Watcrford. My name is Daniel Hourigan, 
and I am a native of the county of Clare. In 
conclusion, honourable sir, as I have no friends 
at home who require the money, I would kindly 
thank you to forward the amount to me here. 
Hoping that I may never die until I have the 
pleasure and satisfaction of thanking you in 
person for your kindness and generosity to me, 
I remain, honoured sir, your most devoted and 
obliged servant and countryman, 

"Daniel HouEiGAy, 

" Corporal^ Sdth Connaught Hangers.'' 
" To Henry Grattan, Esq." 

Amongst the achievements attributed to 
Hourigan was the rescue of Lieutenant Crosse 
from a fabulous number of the enemy. It ap- 
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pears that more glory was ascribed to him in 
that case thaa fell to his share, for Lieutenant, 
then Captain, Crosse published the following 
letter concerning the encounter in ■which his 
life was so imminently endangered : — 

TO THE EDITOa OP THE TIMES. 

Army and Navy Glui, Feb. 16. 

" SiE, — In the impression of the Times of 
to-day there are letters copied from one of the 
Dublin papers, relative to my life having been 
saved at the battle of Inkerman by Private, 
now Corporal, Hourigan, of the 88th regiment ; 
but, as he did not in any way assist me, I deem 
it only justice to those who did that I should 
correct the error. I fired the first chamber of 
my revolver (one of Dean's) to save Hourigan's 
life, and did not see him again during that day. 
When I was attacked by the six Russians I 
saved my own life as follows, viz. : — I shot 
four, and was then bayonetted by the fifth, 
who fell, bringing me on my knees, and while 
there I had to defend myself with my sword 
against the sixth. I got on my feet and walked 
as well as I could to the rear, and at about ten 
yards' distance met my colour-sergeant, Pat 
Coone}-, and told him to take command of the 
company, and get me a man to assist me, as I 
was wounded. Private John Gascoigne came ; 
I afterwards called two more. Privates Samuel 
Price and Pat Connolly, to defend us, as the 
Eussians were close to us. Privates Price and 
Gascoigne supported me till I got a stretcher, I 
think, from the 49th regiment, and they and 
two men of that corps carried me to the hos- 
pital of the Light Division. 

" Such are the facts of my escape at the battle 
of Inkerman ; and how the romantic story that 
has been going the round of the papers got into 
circulation I cannot divine. 

" Trusting that you wiU, in justice to the 
men I have named, insert this in your journal, 
I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, " J. G. Ceosse, 

" Captain, Wih Regiment." 

A letter written in Pebruary, by an. Irish 
soldier, is illustrative of the humane and gal- 
lant feelings which prevailed among the men : — 
" Three days ago our regiment was in the 
trenches, we had one man knocked to pieces 
and two more wounded by grape. The same 
day a very feeling circumstance took place. 
Two Eussian soldiers were coming down a 
street; says one of our men, 'By the powers, 
but they have a woman to protect them.' 
' Bad luck to me,' says another, ' if she ges one 
side I'll have a slap at them.' They would 
not chance a shot for fear of hitting the woman. 
But she was not four paces from the Eussians 
when whiz go theMinie rifles, and down tumbles 
one of them : the other started off at a good 



run. ' Faith,' said one of my comrades, 'if we 
shot the womaiLthe bloody Eooshians would let 
Old Nick know it, and he would stick it in the 
papers that we were shooting the women ; and 
other countries would say, Sinope again.' Now, 
my dear wife, although we are at bloody work, 
this little incident will let you see that, while 
we have no reluctance at shooting or bayonet- 
ting a Eussian we have some respect for their 
women." 

A letter concerning the policy of an army at 
Eupatoria, the operations of which we have 
narrated, was written by an officer who pointed 
out the dangers which might have ensued, but 
happily did not: — "Omar Pasha is by this 
time at the head of his corps dJarmie, at Eupa- 
toria. The Turks already landed have been 
engaged with the Eussians partially, and have 
shown the same aptness to conquer which they 
proved upon the Danube. The occupation of 
that position is of great importance, but many 
strategists deny the wisdom of it without a 
complete investment of Sebastopol and well- 
maintained connection with Omar Pasha's force. 
They say that the existence of two separate 
armies, unable to support one another, tenjpts 
the enemy to concentrate his whole force upon 
that most susceptible of defeat, and destroy, 
even without the knowledge, not to say the 
help, of the army with which it was intended 
to co-operate. The operations of the Eomans 
against Hannibal, of Napoleon I. in his 
Italian campaigns and in the campaign of 1812, 
and of our own "Wellington in the Spanish • 
Peninsula, illustrate this peril." 

One of the most touching letters written by 
humble soldiers during the war was by a 
Scotch bombadier. It breathes a home-love 
and pious feeling, associated with stern deter- 
mination in the performance of duty, which 
have been frequently displayed in the letters 
of our soldiery : — 

Cam]) before Sebastopol, Feb. 11, 1855. 
" Deae Fathee, — I received your welcome 
letter on this day, and lose no time in writing 
an answer. I was glad indeed to hear from 
you, as I. am desolate and alone, witliout any 
earthly companion to whom to speak my mind, 
or say a word about the soul, or Christ, or his 
salvation. I cannot express to you the joy your 
fatherly letter gave me. It is plain that, 
although distance separates us, you have not 
forgotten me, and however apart in bodj', we 
are not so in spirit. My situation here will 
not allow me to leave the battery in my charge 
one liour, as during the shortest absence the 
bugle might sound the near approach of the 
enemy. My promotion places me in charge of 
a gun, and I must be always present when 
called upon. I know there are many Christian 
soldiers in the camp, but duty is so rigid and 
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hard it is impossible to spare eveii one hour. 
Indeed, so constant is the employment of the 
men, that even if many were in one company, 
I doubt whether they could manage to meet, 
not knowing the moment the enemy might 
attack, and we turned out to fight. I see your 
care for me by your writing to "Woolwich. I 
have been well in health since we came to the 
Crimea, but, as you eaj, our encampment here 
is different indeed to that at Chobham. Here 
many a brave soldier found his grave, and I 
have been called, in the providence of God, not 
only to witness terrible scenes, but to experience 
marvellous deliverances. I owe much to my 
Heavenly Father, who in the hour of peril and 
death interposed His omnipotent power. I may 
say that, in some instances, I have been more 
exposed than most of my comrades, and in 
every such case, by the-mercy of God, I escaped 
unhurt ! I was once surrounded by thousands 
of Kussians at my gun, who obliged our gunners 
to quit their posts and leave their guns. One 
gunner alone remained with me, and him they 
shot and stabbed with two bayonets, and there 
was my single self with scores firing at me, like 
one on whom lead had no power ! I was the 
object of God's delivering hand, and here I am, 
thanks to His name. I lost my beloved com- 
mander, the good Major Townsend, about one 
o'clock. I lament him deeply. This was at 
the battle of Inkerman. O.my kind father, 
what, shall I say? I over- worked myself on 
that daj', so much so that bodily strength failed 
me to get home. The working of my gun was 
left to one man and myself, instead of ten ! too 

•much, indeed, for human strength, but the oc- 
casion required it. In the morning, when pre- 
paring hurriedly for battle, I said in a half loud 
voice, ' God, my confidence is in thee ; a hair 
cannot fall to the ground without thy notice and 
permission,' and soon after the fire began. Oh ! 
my gracious God, how good thou hast been to 
a poor sinner like me, a mark of thy mercy, 
loving- kindness, and long-suffering ! My dear 
father, not onlj' an hour would I spend in 
writing to you, but twelve, because my heart 
and mind are with you while I write, and I 
think I see you and hear your voice. I have 
no news to relate of importance, and I 

• presume you know all that passes, through the 
newspapers. Tou mention a Mr. Matheison, 
you cannot think how truly delighted I should 
be to see him. If he visits our camp I hope I 
shall. I hope this will find you and Mrs. 
Kigley quite well. May the Lord give you 
strength to labour for him, and should my life 
he spared, and that I should go hack to Eng- 
land, you may expect me to come and see you. 
My dear father, don't forget our situation here. 
All is not over yet. A great struggle is at 
hand — I mean the assault, but so far from 
despairing, I shall continue to trust in the 



Lord. Give my Christian love to Mrs. Rigley, 
and accept the same yourself, and praying God 
to bless you both, I am yours, &o., 

" BOMBADIER NkILL MoLeOT), 
" P. Battery, ith Co. 12 Batt. Soyal Artillery, 
"■ JSritish Army, Crimea." 

It has frequently been our wish in affording 
to our readers the interesting details which the 
letters of eye-witnesses and actors in the great 
drama present, to obtain letters from Russian 
officers and soldiers, or from persons in any 
way serving within the besieged city, but 
efforts to procure such have been in vain, from 
causes which will readily occur to the reader. 
The following extracts from the letter of an 
American, who practised as a surgeon during 
the months of January and February within 
Sebastopol, will supply in some degree the 
desideratum. This gentleman saw of course 
many of the scenes within the fortifications, and 
the events that passed there, and could say 
"part of which I have been." The medium by 
which he made his knowledge and opinions 
known was an American paper entitled the 
Providence Journal. The communications were 
entitled Americans in the Russian Service : an 
inside view of Sebastopol, Events of tlie Siege, 
Desertions from the Allies. The information 
convej'ed did not answer to the large expec- 
tations excited by the parade of attractive 
headings, but still some glimpses of what 
went on inside of Sebastopol were given to the 
Americans, which were not received by the 
British public. The American surgeon, and a 
•colleague, also an American, appear to have 
been employed in surgical operations upon the 
wounded, and their sympathies were cordially 
with the Russians and against the allies. For 
the month of January the following short 
extracts will suffice : — 

''Jan. 15. — There was a sortie from the 
fourth bastion last night upon the trenches of 
the allies, in which nineteen Russians were 
killed and twenty-one wounded. I ;im not 
able to judge of the amount of loss and damage 
which the English and French experience in 
these affairs. It cannot but be serious, if they 
are taken by surprise, as sometimes happens. 
None but the darkest nights are chosen for 
these excursions. 

"Jan. 16. — Three English deserters to-dav, 
who reiterate essentially the statement of those 
of yesterday, that they suffer much from cold 
in the trenches ; that many are sick ; that none 
are let off from duty unless they are actually 
unable to walk; that they have to dig up 
roots for fuel ; that their coffee is given to 
them green, which they must parch and grind 
as they best can. None of the English soldiers 
that I have yet seen are provided with boots. 
The Russian soldiers all have boots. The 
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Englisli soldiers above speak of the arrival, 
jast now, of winter clothing, sheepskins, boots, 
&o., and wooden houses that have been brought 
out from England, and are being put up for the 
sick, many of whom until now have been kept 
in tents; also of the extreme difficulty of 
transporting provisions, &c., from Balaklava to 
the camp, the draught horses being worn com- 
pletely out by hard work. I may inform you 
that the daily allowance of a Russian soldier in 
Sebastopol is 3 lb. of bread, 1 lb. of fresh beef 
in soup, a portion of ffrus (a kind of farina 
porridge), and two glasses of brandy. 

" Jim. 26. — I saw at General Osten-Sacken's 
this evening a ball made of very hard wood, 
like those used in bowling-alleys, weighing 
perhaps 12 lb., sent over either by the French 
or English. One contrivance of destruction 
which they occasionally make use of is worth 
mentioning for its droll novelty. It consists of 
half a cask or barrel, to the bottom of wliioh is 
fitted a cylindrical piece, which just fits the 
calibre of a mortar. They fill this with small 
grenade bombs, and send it over. The small 
talk of the day just at present is upon the 
probabilities of peace." 

During the month of Eebruary the informa- 
tion transmitted to the Providence Journal does 
not seem to have been so abundant nor precise. 
"We glean from it that his " professional occu- 
pation was at that point where the wounded 
were brought from the various bastions or bat- 
teries." " A very fine hall immediately behind 
Eort Nicholas was appropriated to the purposes 
of an operation hall." " At the end of Febru- 
ary there were 3000 sick and wounded m the 
Hospital tohere we were," — implying that there 
were other receptacles for sick and wounded 
patients, and if they were occupied in any pro- 
portion to that where the two Americans ope- 
rated, the suffering, sickness, and injuries from 
wounds in the fortress were appallingly nume- 
rous. No account is given of the average 
sickness, or the general rate of wounded brought 
in, or the nature of the diseases prevalent in 
the place. Perhaps the letters were inspected 



by the commandant, who, however unwilling 
to interfere with an American gentleman's 
correspondence, when the czar was so anxious 
to conciliate the citizens of the Union, j'et 
would be very solicitous to expunge some 
portions of what bore hard upon " holy 
Russia." The correspondent gave no informa- 
tion as to whether the inhabitants were few 
or numerous, or how employed : he in one 
instance relates that two children, who had been 
burned shockingly by the explosion of a bomb, 
were brought to the American surgeon to be 
dressed, and this circumstance he dwells upon 
in a manner that might lead his readers to 
infer that the allies fired bombs for the purpose 
of burning little children who might stray 
or play in the streets, so thoroughly ex parte 
and unjust is the spirit of the narrative. He 
bears testimony to the good practice of the 
British mortars lent to the French, one of the 
bombs from wliich went over the operation hall 
about the end of February, bursting within 
twenty yards. For the last week of January 
and the first of February he gives an average 
of the wounded brought to the hospital of 
which he had charge, which he computed at 
twenty. On the morning after the sortie of the 
19th he stated them to be eighty-four. No ac- 
count is given of the medical stafi', its number, 
plans, regulations, or general efficiency. — perhaps 
these topics were " tabood." There is enough 
let out to show that the Russian loss by wounds 
and disease was extremely heavy, surpassing 
that of the allies a great deal as to the former 
instrumentalities, and probably not behind that 
of the French from the latter cause. 

The writer boasted that he and his country- 
man and colleague were quartered in the same 
house with General Osten-Sacken, with whom 
they were on terms of intimacy (of which he 
seems as proud as if born in an aristocratic 
countrj'). But this is hardly reconcilable with 
the presence of that general before Eupatoria, a 
part of the time at all events. Such, however, 
is a specimen of the " Correspondence from tJic 
inside of Sebastopol by an American surgeon in 
the Russian service." 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

DEATH OF THE CZAK. 

' They that see thoe shall narrowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying; : Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did shalte kingdoms ? " — Isaiah. 



EtJROrE had probably never been so greatly 
or suddenly startled by any event as by that 
which is here recorded. Rumours had reached 
England and France through Germany that 
the emperor was ill, but that his illness did 
not incapacitate him from business, to which 
he was devoted with his wonted energy and 



iron will. When tidings reached him of the 
disastrous result to his arms of the battle of 
Eupatorjj, he was labouring under a severe 
attack of influenza, and the effect the tidings 
had upm him was most injurious. He in- 
tensely lelt this humiliation by Omar Pasha 
and a Turkish force, who had repulsed his 
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troops on the Danube, occupying, as a separate 
corps X armee, a portion of Russian territory. 
He also considered the position one more dan- 
gerous to his power in the Crimea than most 
of his generals regarded it. It was by his 
direct and especial orders, and those orders 
delivered with unusual eagerness and energy, 
that the attack upon Omar Pasha's position 
■was made. "When he heard of the defeat, his 
•whole nature seemed to feel the recoil, and in 
proportion to his determination to carry that 
point was his mortification at the result of the 
attempt. He never rallied again. On the 
22ad of February he consented to refrain from 
public business, except some directions given 
in his own apartments, but even this was too 
much for his shaken frame. On the 23rd he 
devolved the government upon his eldest son. 
By this time his prostration was very great ; 
he had insisted upon treating himself, and 
neglected the importunities of his family and 
the representations of his physicians as to the 
necessity of care and rest. On those occasions 
he would say to his empress and children, 
"This is not a time to take care of one's self 
■while Russia is at war. I have something 
else to do than to watch over my health." To 
his medical advisers he replied, " Thank you, 
gentlemen, you have performed your duty, I 
must away to the performance of mine;" and 
■would go forth with his cloak thrown loosely 
around him to inspect troops or material of 
■war, or to see that some orders had been exe- 
cuted. It was alleged that one circumstance 
unfavourable to his recovery was his insisting 
that his physicians should treat him with a 
view to keep him from growing too corpulent, 
■which he supposed would impair his dignity of' 
person. During the few days which inter- 
vened between his confinement to his palace 
and his death, which was on the 2nd of March, 
his illness increased alarminglj-, fever and in- 
flammation of the lungs supervened. Dr. 
Mandt, his " body physician," informed him 
that atrophy of the lungs was possible. He 
received the communication with fortitude, 
inquiring, ■' When shall I be suffocated ? " to 
which Dr. Karell replied, informing him that 
the danger was great, and that such an issue 
■was to be apprehended as very imminent, but 
hoped that the peril would be dispelled. The 
czar did not seem to entertain any hope for 
himself, but called his empress and children 
around him and blessed them. He did the 
same by his chief officers and servants. The 
charge of union and affection given to his 
family was touching, and his injunctions to 
his children to respect their mother, and be 
guided by her counsels, were most solemn and 
becoming. Various "last words" have been 
attributed to him. It was communicated to 
the Prussian court that his last utterances 



were — " Tell Fritz not to forget his father's 
recommendations in reference to Russia." The 
empress herself was represented as giving out 
that the emperor closed his life by saying to 
her, "Tell mjf brother-in-law that I trust ho 
will not forsake his own nephew and my 
children in the great perils which may be 
before them." The new emperor, Alexander, 
in a proclamation to his troops, described his 
father as having addressed his last benedictions 
to them. 

The motives for all these varied versions are 
transparent. The only authorised account of 
his illness and death was that recorded in the 
Invalide Russe. There is reason to believe that 
the account is substantially true, and the pic- 
ture it presents is most touching : — 

"As it now turns out, his majesty had been 
for some time violently affected with grippe. 
About the 18th of February his body phy- 
sician, Dr. Mandt, begged for permission to 
call in other physicians. The emperor took 
this very lightly, and turned it off with a 
joke, but consented that the body physician, 
Dr. Karell, should be also consulted. The 
emperor became by degrees worse from want 
of sleep and increased cough, with plentiful 
expectoration, so that the physicians, on the 
22nd, begged his majesty would keep his 
room. The emperor would not hear a word 
of it; on which one of the physicians said to 
him, 'No medical man in the whole army 
would allow any soldier so unwell as your 
majesty is to leave the hospital, for he would 
be sure that his patient would soon come in 
again worse.' The emperor answered, ' You 
have done your duty, gentlemen, and I thank 
you, and now I will do mine; ' and on this he 
got into his sledge in rather cold weather, and 
drove to the exercising-house to see some men 
of the infantry of the guard, who were about 
to march into Lithuania to make up the com- 
plement of the regiments there. 

" At this inspection, which was the last 
occasion of the emperor's being seen iu pub- 
lic, he was evidently very unwell, coughed 
violently, expectorated excessively, and said 
as he went away, ' I am in a perfect bath (of 
perspiration), ' although it was anything but 
warm in the exercising-house. The emperor 
then drove to Prince Dolgorouki, the minister 
of war, who was ill, cautioned him not to 
go out too soon, and then returned to the 
Winter Palace. In the evening he was present 
at the prayers for the first week of Lent, 
stayed some time with the empress, but com- 
plained of being cold, and kept his cloak on in 
the room. From that evening the emperor 
did not quit bis little study. It was there, on 
February 23rd, that he received his fliigel 
adjutant. Colonel von Tettenborn, and dis- 
patched him to Scbastopol; all the while 
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lying on the sofa, and covered up -with, his 
cloak. After that his majesty transferred aU, 
business into the hands of the Grand-duke 
Alexander. 

" The days from February 24th to the 27th 
passed over without one's learning anything 
further on inquiry than that ' the emperor 
does not leave his bed, as he is somewhat 
feverish: the cough -is getting less and less 
hard,' &c. During the whole time he was ill 
the emperor lay only on his camp bed, i.e., on 
a casing of Eussia leather filled with hay, a 
bolster of the same kind, and with a blanket 
and his cloak over him. It was not till Feb- 
ruary 28th that his state was looked on as 
decidedly serious. On that night he became 
rapidly worse. The physicians apprehended 
a paralysis of the lungs. On the evening of 
March 1st they despaired of his recovery. 
The empress and the crown-prince begged 
him, at the request of the physicians, to take 
the sacrament. It was not till then that the 
emperor seems to have recognised the real 
danger of his state ; but hardly any shock is 
stated to have been noticeable in him. 

"In the night from the 1st to the 2nd 
instant, Dr. Mandt communicated to the em- 
peror that he was dangerously ill, and that 
more particularly his lungs were violently 
affected, and gave great ground for apprehen- 
sion. The emperor answered very calmly, 
' And so you think that I am liable to a para- 
lysis of the lungs ? ' To which Dr. Mandt 
answered, ' Such a result is very possible.' 
On this the emperor very calmly and col- 
lectedly took the sacrament, took leave of the 
empress, their children and grandchildren, 
kissed each, and blessed each one, with a firm 
voice, and then retained only the empress and 
the crown-prince with him. This was about 
four o'clock in the morning. The emperor said 
subsequently to the empress, ' Do go now and 
take a little rest, J beg of you.' She answered, 
' Let me remain with you ; I would I could 
depart. with you, if it were only possible.' To 
this the emperor replied, ' No ; you must re- 
main here on earth. Take care of your health, 
so that you may be the centre of the whole 
family. Go now; I will send for you when 
the moment approaches.' The empress could 
not do otherwise than obey this distinct ex- 
pression of the emperor's will, and left the 
room. 

" The emperor then sent for Graf Orloff, Graf 
Adierberg, and Prince Dolgorouki, thanked 
them for their fidelity, and bade them fare- 
well. Subsequently the emperor had all the 
servants immediately about him sent in, 
thanked them for their services, blessed them, 
and took leave of them : on which occasion 
he is said to have been himself very much 
affected. Last of all the Kammerfrau von 



Eohrbeck was sent for. The emperor thanked 
her for the fidelity she had always shown the 
empress, for the caie with which she had 
always tended her in sickness, begged her 
never to quit the empress, and ended with, 
' And remember me kindly at Peterhoff, that 
I'm so fond of.' The emperor pressed Dr. 
Karell's hand, and said to him, 'It is no fault 
of yours.' 

"Whilst the emperor's father-confessor was 
speaking with him he took the empress's 
hand and put it into the priest's, as if he 
would confide the empress to the ecclesiastic. 
After this the emperor lost his speech for a 
whUe, during which time he was engaged in 
prayer, and crossed himself repeatedly. He 
subsequently regained his voice, and spoke 
from time to time up to his decease, which 
took place without a struggle in the presence 
of the whole family, March 2nd, at ten 
minutes past noon. 

"Almost the last articulate words that the 
emperor spoke were, ' Dites a Fritz (King of 
Prussia) de rester tonjours le meme pour la 
Eussie, et de ne pas oublier les paroles de 
papa' (the late King of Prussia). At first the 
face of the corpse was very much sunk and 
fallen in ; but in the evening the fine features 
had become more imposing than ever from 
their repose and regularity." 

Our engraving of the czar's last moments 
faithfully represents the apartment, the descrip- 
tion of bed on which he lay, the members of his 
family then around him, and their attitude at 
the instant when his majesty was w articulo 
mortis. After death the body was placed upon 
a state bed at the Winter Palace, in the room 
of the Grand Duchess Olga, and the public 
were admitted at certain hours to see it. The 
embalmment, which took place under the di- 
rections of the professors of medicine and sur- 
gery, was admirably performed. A large pall, 
edged with gold, was thrown over the corpse, 
covering the face, which was removed by the 
attendants at the desire of such visitors as were 
privileged. The room was very simply deco- 
rated, and no attempt at displa)' was put forth 
except of a religious kind. Lighted tapers, 
crosses, and other ecclesiastical concomitants 
surrounded the bed on which the corpse la)^, 
and three Greek priests offered mass alternately. 
The crowd that went to see the body was 
immense, and great eagerness to behold the face 
of the corpse prevailed. Persons were ordered 
to stop only a few minutes in the room, and 
pass on ; but there was such a disposition to 
contemplate the deceased, and especially when 
permitted to see hia features, that there was 
some difficulty in carrying out these orders, 
notwithstanding the obedience so natural to 
the Eussian people. The scene singularly 
justified the appropriateness of the motto se- 
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lected for this chapter. The solemnity of 
those who passed through the death -chamher 
was impressive. Every Eussian knelt near 
the coffin, made the sign of the cross, and 
kissed the pall which bo gracefully hung over 
the body. No one could witness this deep 
reverence for the czar's remains without per- 
ceiving how completely the power of liis name 
liad penetrated the hearts of his people ; and 
few acquainted with the writings of Pope bat 
would naturally apply his lines in the elegy 
upon the death of an unfortunate lady : — 

" How loved, how valued once avails thee not. 
By whom remember'd, or by whom forgot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee — 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud must be." 

The devotion of the passers through that 
solemn chamber could hot fail also to impress 
a stranger with the conviction that the czar 
was popular because he represented the feel- 
ings and desires of the Eussian race. The 
conflict he originated, and waged with such 
sanguinary and ferocious energy, was the peo- 
ple's; they regarded an invasion of Turkey 
quite as much a war pro aris et focis, as the 
defence of Cronstadt or Sebastopol. They 
regarded Turkey as the old Byzantine empire, 
into which the Turks have temporarily in- 
truded, and of which the czar is the lineal 
and lawful sovereign, even irrespective of his 
claim as the head of the only orthodox church. 
They bowed at the feet of the dead as at the 
feet of a holy martyr to a most holy cause, 
whose divine mission, to exterminate the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet, and set up an 
orthodox empire in the seat of the venerable 
B3'zantine, was opposed by the westei-n schisma- 
tics and heretics, aided by all infidels every- 
where, and by Satan, as the chief enemy of 
the czar, holy Eussia, and the true church. 

On the 11th of March the burial took place. 
The remains were borne, in deeply solemn 
state, from the Winter Palace to the Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; the streets were 
thronged by a vast concourse, and 

"The long funeral blackened all the way." 

The minute gun, the muffled drum, the wind- 
instruments, which seemed to wail in pathetic 
notes, were alone heard amidst the deep silence 
of the vast multitude, until these were fol- 
lowed by the organ, mournfully pealing forth 
from the sanctuary an empire's sorrow. As 
the sarcophagus, gorgeously yet appropriately 
decorated, passed along, the people fell upon 
their knees in reverence to the dead, and rose 
with more resolute will for the war, in which, 
although struck by no bullet or splintered shell, 
their martyr had fallen. Half a million of 
Eussians had been sent by him to a bloody 
death on the fields of war, or the many 
forms of death by disease ; half a million more 



were readj'' to follow him to the grave before 
the bayonets and shot of the confederated 
armies ; and the more willing to become sacri- 
fices because he had died in his own depart- 
ment of the struggle. 

The effect of these proceedings throughout 
Europe, it may well be believed, was startling. 
At Constantinople deep sorrow fell upon the 
great majority of the Christian population. 
Their two great hopes — to escape from the 
oppression of the Turks, and to oppress Turks, 
Jews, heretics, and schismatics themselves — 
seemed blasted by the untimely removal of 
the great champion of bigotry and persecution. 
He had been formed after their own image. 
He regarded the liberation of the orthodox 
from all invidious treatment, and the subjection 
of all others to the rule of the orthodox, as the 
true object for which to live ; and as this is 
almost the only vitality Christianity has in 
the East, the czar, who fed and sustained it, 
was to them a living saint, already canonized 
by his holy acts. The Turks and Egyptians, 
while they generally preserved a suitable de- 
meanour, coidd not restrain their joy at the 
tidings ; and the sultan's court was filled with 
gratulations. In Erance the tidings were re- 
ceived with somewhat of awe, and the French 
court, strangely, went into mourning. Although 
the theatres were ordered to be closed, the 
courtiers did not refuse to 

" — Bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show." 

In England a sensation of mingled astonish- 
ment, solemnity, and pleasure were blended. 
What Lord Eaglan is represented to have said 
at Sebastopol expressed the public opinion and 
sentiment of England : — " This is the finger of 
God ! " The intelligence of the czar's death 
came very suddenly upon the British public. 
On the morning of the day he died his illness 
was known in England by means of the electric 
telegraph ; the evening of his death the great 
fact was known by the same medium in London, 
and in many of the capitals of Europe — illus- 
trating the wonderful power of this modern 
invention. When the House of Lords met at 
five o'clock on that evening, the Earl of Claren- 
don addressed their lordships in the following 
terms : — " My lords, I feel it my duty to com- 
municate to your lordships the contents of a 
telegraphic despatch I received half an hour 
ago from her majesty's minister at the Hague ; 
it is as follows : — ' The Emperor Nicholas died 
this day at one o'clock, of pulmonic apoplexy, 
after an attack of influenza.' I have also re- 
ceived a despatch from her majesty's minister 
at Berlin, stating that the Emperor of Eussia 
died at twelve o'clock, about an hour before 
these despatches arrived." Lord Palmerston 
communicated the intelligence to tlie Com ■ 
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mons ; and tlie very same night the electric 
telegraph flashed the news over the surprised 
realm. It was a curious circumstance that 
Lord John Eussell, who was on his way to the 
Vienna Conference, was tarrying at Berlin in 
hopes of bringing the Prussian court into a 
policy more nearly allied to that of England, 
when the intelligence arrived to his Prussian 
majesty. 

The general impression throughout Europe 
was that the czar had died by unfair means — 
that poison had probably terminated his exist- 
ence, as a matter of state policj-, — there being 
no hope of peace while he lived, if the re- 
sources of Russia could hold out. It was 
alleged that a large party, considering the pro- 
longation of the war destructive to the empire, 
wished to remove him who would not fail to 
persevere in it " while he had a man or a 
musket." All these sinister suggestions were 
proved to be unfounded, when the disease to 
which the great patient succumbed was made 
known, and the circumstances attending his 
death detailed upon proper authority. Any 
impressions as to his having come unfairlj^ by 
his death were very much removed by a very 
remarkable letter, published in the Times news- 
paper the day after the tidings of his death 
arrived in the English metropolis. This letter 
was quoted into the newspapers of every nation 
in the world, Russia only excepted, and exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence on the opinions 
universally formed concerning tlie decease of 
the czar and its causes. The author of the 
letter was Dr. Granville, a physician of much 
reputation. It is probable that his communi- 
cation and his interviews with the government 
influenced them in some degree in their dila- 
tory policy, and the indulgence which they 
showed him; whereas Dr. Granville intended 
to put them upon their guard as to any calcula- 
tions upon the moderation, courtesy, sense of 
honour, or general policy of the czar, and to be 
on the qui vive for any act, however rash, 
sudden, or irrational, which he might perform. 

1, Curzon Street, Mai/ Fair, March 3. 

" SiE, — I commit i^to your hands the fol- 
lowing letter and memorandum for publica- 
tion. It is fit that the people of this country 
should know that, at the commencement of 
the diplomatic dispute with Russia, ministers 
were made aware of the state of mind and 
prospect of life of its mighty ruler. The dis- 
cussions carried on with him were shaped on 
the usual metaphysical grounds. They should 
have been guided instead by a knowledge of 
the physical condition of the disputant. 

" At every confidential interview with the 
British representative, up started the mono- 
maniacal idea of ' Vhomme malade — gravement 
mcilade,' which was often repeated, ' nut with- 



out excitement,' added Sir George. If this 
fact did not of itself open the eyes of ministers 
in January and February, of 1853, the timely 
professional warning conveyed to them in the 
annexed letter not long after, might, one would 
think, put ministers on their guard, albeit the 
warning came from an humble individual. 
Who knows how many thousand lives since 
sacrificed, and millions of money squandered 
might not have been saved if, on the conviction 
of the truth of the warning received, instead 
of continuing for months together all sorts of 
unprofitable arguments, peremptory language 
and peremptory action had been employed, 
leaving no time to the imperial and real ' sick 
man' for the infliction on his own devoted 
people, and those of the three nations allied 
against him of that irreparable mischief which 
he has been suffered to perpetrate ? It was 
thus that Pitt dealt with Paul — but, alas ! 
there is no Pitt now. 

"For regularity's sake I mention that three 
passages in the following letter, which was 
strictly confidential, are omitted. The first 
was the expression of a purely religious opinion 
which, though awfully appropriate at this 
moment, might be considered presumptuous. 
The second detailed the grounds on which, 
during my residence of several weeks in St. 
Petersburg in 1849, in attendance on a high 
personage at the imperial court, I formed the 
medical opinion which I deemed it my duty 
to convey to the government at home : their 
publication at this moment would be inju- 
dicious. The third passage was an allusion to 
my ill-requited service in the nav)'', which 
cannot interest your readers. 

" I have the honour to be your obedient 
servant, 

" A. B. Gbaitville, M.D." 

cosrinEsiiAL leitee to viscoirifT palmeeston. 

Kisswgen, Bavaria, July 6, 1853. 
My Loud, — Failing in my endeavours to meet with 
your lordship at the appointed interview at the House of 
Commons on the 22nd ult., at which I proposed to make 
a viva voce communication of some importance to the 
government, as I thought, concerning the present poli- 
tical discussions with Russia, I stated, in a second note 
written at the moment of my departure from England for 
this place, that I regretted the disappointment, inasmuch 
as the subject of the intended communication, from its 
delicate nature, did not admit of being committed to 
paper. I think so still. But, on the other hand, the 
necessity of the government being put in possession 
of the communication appears to me to become every day 
so much more urgent, that if it is to be of any use it 
must be made at once, or it will fail to direct ministers in 
time, as I think the communication is ciipable of doing, 
in their negotiations with Russia, and in their estimation 
of the one particular element which, I apprehend, has 
first provoked, and is since pushing on the emperor in his 
present reckless course. Jline is not a political, but a 
professional communication, therefore strictly confidential. 
It is not conjectural, but positive, lar-gely based on per- 
sonal knowledge, and partly on imparted information 
accidentally obtained — it is not essential that I should say 
from whom, for I take the responsibility of the whole on 
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myself, inasmuch as the whole but confirms what I have 
myself ohserved, studied, or heard on the spot. 

The Western cabinets find the conduct of the Emperor 
Nicholas strange, preposterous, inconsistent, unexpected. 
They wonder at his demands ; they are startled at his 
state papers ; they cannot comprehend their context ; they 
recognize not in them the clear and close reasoning of the 
Nestor of Russian diplomacy, but rather the dictates of 
an iron will to which he has been made to affix his name ; 
they view the emperor's new international principles as 
extravagant; they doubt if he be under the guidance of 
wise counsels. Yet they proceed to treat, negotiate, and 
speak as if none of these perplexing novelties in diplo- 
macy existed on the part of a power hitherto considered 
as the model of political loyalty. The Western cabinets 
are in error. The health of the czar is shaken. It has 
become so gradually for the last five years. He has been 
irritable, passionate, fanciful, more than usually super- 
stitious, capricious, hasty, precipitate, and obstinate 
■withal — all from ill health, unskilfully treated ; and of 
late deteriorating into a degree of cerebral excitement, 
■which, while it takes from him the power of steady rea- 
soning, impels him to everj' extravagance, in the same 
manner as with his father in 1800 ; as with Alexander, in 
iPoland, in 1820; as with Constantine, at Warsaw, in 
1830 ; as .with Michael, at St. Petersburg, in 1848-9. 
Like them, his nature feels the fatal transmission of here- 
ditary insanity, the natural consequence of an overlooked 
and progressive congestion of the brain. Lilce them, he 
is hurr5dng to his fate, sudden death, from congestive 
disease. The same period of life, between 45 and 60 
years of age, sees the career of this fated family cut short, 
f aul, at first violent and fanatical, a perfect lunatic at 45 
years of age, is dispatched at 47, in 1801, Alexander 
dies at Taganrog in December, 1825, aged 48. For five 
years previously his temper and his mind had at times 
exhibited the parental malady by his capricious and way- 
ward manner of treating the Polish provinces. He died 
of congestive fever of the brain, during which he knocked 
down his favourite physician — Sir James Wylie, who 
assured me of the fact at St. Petersburg in 1828 — because 
he wished to apply leeches to his temples. Constantine, 
eccentric always, tyrannical, cruel, dies at Warsaw sud- 
denly in July, 1831, aged 52 years, after having caused 
rebellion in the country by his harsh treatment of the 
cadet officei's. I saw and conversed with him on the 
parade and in its palace at Warsaw in December, 1828. 
His looks and demeanour sufficiently denoted to a medical 
man what he was, and what his fate would be. It has 
been said that he died of cholera ; again, that he had 
been dispatched like his father. The physician in chief 
of the Polish Military Hospitals assured me some years 
after that he had died apoplectic and in a rage. Michael, 
after many years of suffering from the same complaints 
which afEiict his only surviving brother — enlarged liver, 
deranged digestion, and fulness of blood in the head — 
became in 1848-9 intolerably irritable, violent, and tyran- 
nical to his own officers of the artillery and engineers 
service, of which he was the supreme chief. In July, 
1849, he consulted Tne at St. Petersburg. It was after he 
had passed in review the whole train of artillery which 
was leaving the capital for Hungary, at which review I 
■was present and near him, and witnessed scenes of violent 
temper towards generals and aides-de-camp hardly 
equalled in a lunatic asylum. I found him as described 
above. I advised cupping, diet, non-exposure to the sun 
and to fatigue, the administration of suitable medicines, 
and the cessation from drinking steel mineral waters, of 
which he was fond ever since he had been at Kissengen. 
His physician, the younger Sir James Wylie (himself 
since suddenly dead), assented reluctantly, but did not 
carry my advice into execution. The Grand-duke, in the 
state he was, unrelieved by any medical measure or 
proper treatment, joined the army, rode out in the sun, 
and fell from his horse apoplectic in September, 1849, 
aged 48. To complete the disastrous picture of the 
grand-children of Catherine, their mother, Maria of Wir- 
temberg, a most exemplary princess, died apoplectic in 
November, 1829, scarcely more than 65 years of age. 
The attack, mistaken for weakness, was treated with sti- 
mulants and bark by her physician, Buhl, and bleeding 
was only had recourse to when the mistake was discovered 
— but too late to save. The meek and mild Elizabeth had 
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but a short time before followed her imperial partner, 
Alexander, to the grave, in the still fresh years of 
womanhood, 50 years of age. 

During ray second sojourn in St. Petersburg, in 1849, . 

for a period of 10 weeks What the opinion was 

of the emperor's health — what acts of his came to my 
knowledge, which bespoke eccentricity — what were the 
sentiments of his physician, Dr. Mandt, who, homoe- 
pathist as he is, and exercising a most peremptory influ- 
ence over his master, leaves him, nevertheless, unrelieved, 
except by mystical drops and globules — what transpired 
of political doctrines and opinions, or, in fine, what I 
gathered afterwards at Moscow on all co-equal points, 
must be left to your lordship's conjecture, — not difficult 
after all I have divulged. To go further would be like a 
breach of trust, and of that I shall never be guilty. In 
all I have related there is nothing that had been committed 
to me as a privileged communication ; while the impera- 
tive requirements of the moment calling for its imme- 
diate divulgement I hesitate not to make it, under the 
firmest conviction that my fears and anticipations will 
be surely realised. If so, then the method of dealing 
with an all-powerful sovereign so visited must differ from 
the more regular mode of transacting business between 
government and government. For this pin-pose it is — 
to put her majesty's ministers on their guard accordinglj', 
that I have determined to place in your lordship's hands 
the present professional information, which must be con- 
sidered as so strictly confidential that I shall not sign it 
with my name. 

That I have selected your lordship as the channel of my 
communication rather than the minister of foreign affairs, 
to whom more properly it should have been addressed, 
will at once appear natural to your lordship. In my 
capacity of once, and for some years, your lordship's 
physician (though notnow honoured with that title), your 
lordship has known me personally, and is convinced that 
what my pen commits to paper, may be taken as coming 
from an honourable man and your obedient servant. 

"N.B. — An acknowledgment of the receipt 
of this letter came by return of post in Lord 
Palmerston's handwriting. 

"Memorandum. — Atan interview ■withLord 
Palmerston, Eebruary 23, 1854, on matters of 
a private nature, his lordship was pleased to 
ask me before we separated -whether I still 
adhered to my opinion and prediction. I 
replied that before July, 1855 (the emperor 
■R'ould then be 59 years old), -what I had anti- 
cipated would happen. ' Let but a few re- 
verses overtake the emperor,' I added, ' and 
his death, like that of all his brothers, ■will be 
sudden.' It has proved so. Alma, Inker- 
man, Balaklava, shook the mighty brain : 
Eupatoria completed the stroke, which has 
anticipated my prognosis only by a few weeks. 

"A. B. G." 

The publication of this important document 
modified the opinions formed of the czar's con- 
duct and character in England, which con- 
tinued to be discussed in all the leading 
journals and magazines of the British Isles. 
There was a certain dignity about his death 
which his abettors laid hold upon to proclaim 
his goodness and greatness notwithstanding 
many admitted errors. Others said that, like 
Charles I., he was great only when he came 
to die. The aristocratic classes in England, 
although they had suffered so much by his 
ruthless ambition, were his ardent admirers, 
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and seemed to forget Jiow many of their 
dearest and bravest fell by his ruffian bands, 
in the regrets they expressed, and the admira- 
tion of his character which they incessantly 
proclaimed in every circle. Earl Grey, who 
■was his country's only open opponent in the 
House of Lords, and the czar's special advo- 
cate there, gave vent to his regrets in that 
place. The noble earl's eulogy was eloquent, 
as his speeches generally are, but specious 
and sophistical, qualities common to his ora- 
tions. It will furnish our readers with a fair 
specimen of how a very large portion of the 
higher classes of English citizens really re- 
gai'ded the czar: — "Up to the time of Prince 
Menschikoff's departure from Constantinople, 
Eussia was in the right, and England greatly 
to blame for the course she pursued ; from that 
time I think Russia put herself in the wrong, 
and that the occupation of the principalities 
was an act of violence and injustice. But 
admitting Russia to have been then in the 
wrong, surely the fact that such a man as 
Bishop Southgate is of a different opinion, 
must be taken as proving that she may not 
have been so wilfully and palpably in the 
wrong, as we have been in the habit of assum- 
ing, and that some allowance ought to be 
made for her conduct. There have been too 
many gross faults in our own conduct to give 
us a right to be very severe in criticising 
that of Russia. Was it unnatural that errors, 
and very serious errors, should be committed, 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
by such a man as the late Emperor Nicholas, 
and does he deserve for these errors the un- 
measured vituperation of which he has been 
the object? For my own part, I will not 
shrink from saying of him, that, with all his 
faults. (and there were many), he was still a 
great man, in whose character there was much 
to admire. I am persuaded that he was sin- 
cere and earnest in his devotion to the welfare 
of his people. No doubt he was often mis- 
taken as to the means of promoting it, but he 
acted to the best of his judgment; the good of 
his subjects as he understood it, not his selfish 
gratification, nor any low or mean interest of 
his own, was the end to which all his exer- 
tions were directed, and for which he dis- 
played such untiring energy, and underwent 
such unremitting labour, in governing the vast 
empire which Providence had placed under his 
rule. "When I read the touching accounts 
whir.h have been published of the last illness 
of the Emperor Nicholas — when I contemplate 
the spirit of Christian resignation with which 
he met approaching death, the calm and un- 
affected fortitude he displayed in that awful 
season, his thoughtfulness for his people, his 
family, and his attached followers, I cannot, I 
say, consider these things, without utterly dis- 



believing that a man, capable of so passing 
through the great and final trial of human 
nature, could be one whose character deserved 
to be described in the odious terms which 
have been applied to the Emperor Nicholas. 
Whatever were his faults, fraud and falsehood 
were not among them. He was, I think, over- 
bearing, arbitrary, violent when his will was- 
resisted ; and is it wonderful that the man 
should have become so, who for near thirty 
years had ruled with unlimited power and 
almost unchecked success the vast dominions 
of Russia? "Would he not have been some- 
thing more than human if he had remained 
entirely proof against the trials and tempta- 
tions of such a position ? But, I repeat, that 
his faults were those of a high and noble, not 
of a low and mean nature, like falsehood and 
fraud." 

Lord Panmure, in a speech delivered at a 
Bible Society meeting in Edinburgh, replied 
to some remarks of Mr. Bright, the member of 
parliament for Manchester, made at a similar 
meeting in Rochdale, and which was in the 
spirit and manner of Earl Grey's address in 
the House of Peers. Lord Panmure referred 
to a German colony of Moravians settled in 
the Crimea. This body of religionists hold 
views similar to those of the sect to which 
Mr. Bright belongs, especially on the sinful- 
ness of all war. His lordship's object was 
to unveil the czar's conduct to those poor 
people as exemplifying his character. We 
shall relate the matter without quoting his 
lordship. They emigrated to the Crimea when 
under the auspices of Alexander I. ; there was 
a certain degree of toleration, and their con- 
duct had never given offence to the successor 
of Alexander, as they did not seek to make- 
proselytes from the established church, but to 
reform and cement the czar's Mohammedan 
subjects; and their civilising influence over 
the Crim-Tartars was obvious, and it might be 
supposed would have been thankfully accept- 
able to the czar. After the death of his mother, 
who much restrained his bigotry, Nicholas tor- 
mented these amiable and peaceful colonists, 
violating the compact under which they settled 
there, and completely refuting by his whole 
conduct to them the character for truth, 
honour, uprightness, and magnanimity, so 
eagerly claimed for him hj the partial advo- 
cacy of Earl Grey. He compelled them to 
limit their labours to their own material ad- 
vantages, and claimed, as menibers of the Greek 
Church, the converts made ly the community 
from the Tartar population. According to the 
compact or cliarter of their settlement, the 
Moravians were exempt from military service, 
but their converts were to bo liable to it, the 
same as other Russian subjects. Earl Grey's 
pattern of everything noble destroyed the 
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charter of the little colony, and placed it 
under the usual laws of military service. The 
poor people in vain represented that they and 
their fathers had settled there making a testi- 
mony against the lawfulness of war ; in vain 
did they plead the inviolability of conscience : 
the lord of a hundred races, the ruler of sixty 
millions of men, whom Lord Grey declared to 
be so vastly elevated above all that was igno- 
ble and mean, persecuted these poor peaceful 
Christian people with a relentlessness of which 
many a savage chief Would be ashamed, and 
with an indifference to the honour of Russia 
and her czars, which ought to cause even the 
capricious tongue of Lord Grey to abstain from 
eulogy. Imprisonment and flogging were first 
resorted to by the colossal tyrant and truce- 
Jjreaker ; and these failing, death was offered 
as the alternative of their continued refusal to 
serve in the army. They pleaded conscience, 
and died ! He hanged 300 of the able-bodied 
of the small community, the most virtuous of 
his subjects. To falsehood, and violation, of 
compact, he added injury, insult, and ultimately 
murder. He hated them with a religious ani- 
mosity because they refused all overtures to 
join the Greek Church, of which he was head. 
Selfish, false, ambitious, and cruel, he carried 
these qualities alike into the government of 
his own subjects, and his dealings with foreign 
states ; into matters civil, and matters religious. 
It will ever be a shame to "Western Europe 
that this scourge of human-kind, and this 
strange compound of fanaticism and hypocrisy, 
should have been permitted to flaunt his great- 
ness before the thrones and peoples of free 
nations, and carry on a career of territorial 
plunder more barefaced and unprincipled than 
that of the meanest fiUibustering captain 
which ever found adventurous supporters in 
the New World. Lord Panmure did good 
service to religion and liberty by calling the 
attention of the citizens of Edinburgh to the 
facts of the czar's dishonour and blood-guilti- 
ness to the Crimean Moravian colony. It was 
strange that this story, so damning to the empe- 
ror's greatness, furnished no paragraph for the 
eloquence of the truly eloquent George Thomp- 
son, or any other of the advocates of the Peace 
Society, while these orators rivalled Earl Grey 
in panegyrising the saintly qualities of the 
peace-loving Nicholas ! This is to be regretted 
by all who wish success, as we do, to the efforts 
of Christian men who seek to propagate a dis- 
relish for war, and the duty of every people 
cultivating peace at the expense of many and 
great sacrifices. 

The Eev. Dr. Leask, minister of Esher 
Chapel, Kennington, London, in an eloquent 
discourse delivered on occasion of the death of 
the Muscovite emperor, placed before his audi- 
ence the true feeling which ought to be 



cherished by the English people toward their 
departed enemy: — "But let us not press 
against the bier of the helpless autocrat. We 
have no authority to mount the judgment-seat. 
That is occupied by One who judgeth right- 
eously. In his hands we may safely leave the 
souls of monarchs as of common men, without 
misgiving and without anxiety. He needs no 
witnesses, for he knoweth all things ; and the 
winding up of the affairs of a groaning crea- 
tion will justify our belief that the Loid God 
Omnipotent reigneth in the armies of heaven 

and among the inhabitants of the earth 

Let us so act during life that posterity may 
love our memory. ' The curse causeless shall 
not come;' but, alas! it is to be feared that 
the deep curses of multitudes fell upon the 
head of the departed czar, and that many have 
rejoiced at the tidings of his death. When 
that colossal spoiler fell, helpless as a branch 
smitten from the forest, men felt as if a heavy 
crushing burden had been mysteriously rolled 
from the world's heart. Whether that feeling 
correspond with judgment, and whether that 
judgment agree with the light shed by reve- 
lation on the moral government of God over 
humanity, are questions which I shall not at 
present attempt to answer; but the fact un- 
questionably is just as I have intimated. 
When the telegraph of yesterday confirmed 
the rumour of the previous day that the Em- 
peror of Russia was dead, men did grasp each 
other heartily by the hand, did look happier 
than during many previous months, and did 
feel as if a destructive storm hud suddenly 
subsided. But how sad is all this. How 
melancholy the reflection that men should 
rejoice over the death of one of their fellow- 
mortals ! Either there was in him, or there is 
in them, something fearfully wrong when 
such emotions can be excited by the blow 
of the last enemy. How terrible to die un- 
wept!" 

A passage from a discourse delivered by the 
Eev. J. Sortaine of Brighton, placed the czar's 
character in a light in which it would appear 
as if the preacher had in view Earl Grey's 
oration, and some kindred effusions from that 
class. There is a discriminating and eloquent 
force in this analysis : — 

" If the late Czar Nicholas had died some two 
years ago, there would have been no sufficient 
reason why thoughts upon his decease should 
occupy an hour so sacred as the present one. 
It would have been a topic, chiefly, if not 
solely, of interest to the politician and histo- 
rian. And in their summaries of his character 
and reign, both would have said, that, while 
equally sharing with his ancestors, Peter the 
Great and the Czarina Catherine, in largeness 
and unscrupulousness, and perseverance of ag- 
gressive policy towards Europe, he far sur- 
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passed them in the wisdom and benignity of 
his domestic government. To his ruthless atro- 
cities in Poland they would have placed, iis an 
offset, his untiring efforts to raise the populace 
of his vast empire from the miseries of serf- 
dom. If they pronounced him a perfidious 
marauder on the rights and properties of the 
chiTalrous Caucasian and the unoffending Turk, 
they would have contended for his stern equity 
against rapacious venality at home. They 
would have said, that if he was not so humane 
and gentle as his brother Alexander, he was 
less impulsive and more uniformly just ; and 
that he left his empire far more consolidated 
in its form, far more vital and healthy in its 
internal activities, vaster and richer in its 
commerce, and higher in its scale of European 
civilisation and influence than he found it 
when he ascended his throne. Such, we sa}-, 
would have been the estimate of the statesman 
and historian; so that his very crimes in 
statescraft and in war — shaded off, as they 
would have been, by the generous consideration 
that they were natural to a semi-barbarian and 
an autocrat — would have been unnoticed from 
his surpassing his Muscovite predecessors in 
the paternity of his rule. Happy had it been 
for him if .he had died then, and thus secured 
to himself the homage of posterity ! But the 
'crafty' man is a 'froward' man, and the 
counsel of the froward is carried headlong." 

Much has been written of the czar's desire 
to improve his country. He, doubtless, en- 
couraged its material advancement so far as 
promoted its militar}'' resources. But he had 
a hatred of literary men, and of any gifted 
persons in other than the military art, — if we 
except actors, artists, and musicians, who 
ministered to his personal pleasures, or the 
pleasures of his family and court. What hia 
conduit was to literary men may be learned 
from Golovin, himself a Russian. His sketch was 
written some time before the emperor's death : — 
"Lermontoff, another eminent Russian poet, 
died, and Nicholas exclaimed, ' He lived like a 
dog, and has died like one ! ' Ryleiecff was 
a distinguished lyric poet. Nicholas hanged 
him ! That is his way of treating Russian 
talent. Polejaieff was another young poet of 
liberal tendencies. Nicholas called him to 
him, and embraced him. Everybody believed 
that he meant to take him into favour. He 
made him a soldier ; and when the poet died, 
a friend, wishing to find his body, was told to 
go and look among the boxes which are used 
as coffins for the common soldiers. Sakoloffsky 
wrote some spirited verses against the czar. 
His judges asked him whether he had not 
hurled his fiercest invectives against God. 
'Yes,'- replied the poet, 'knowing that God is 
more merciful than the czar.' He was thrown 
into a dungeon, which he never quitted save 



as a corpse. Even at this very moment, 
Nicholas is wreaking his vengeance on Baku- 
nin, whom he is pledged to Austria to keep 
immured in prison. Disgust prevents our 
continuing the sad list of victims, and we will, 
therefore, conclude by mentioning a single fact, 
to show his mode of treating female poets. 
Madame Rastopchin wrote some verses entitled 
'The Husband and the Wife.' The husband 
is Russia, and the wife is Poland; and the 
poet shows that if they do not love one another, 
it is for want of a -proper understanding. 
Madame Rastopchin was exiled to Moscow. 
The court goes there ; and, ,at the end of a few 
months, the empress meets the exile at Madame 
Nesselrode's, and invites her to a ball at the 
palace. As soon as Nicholas sees her, he orders 
her to quit the palace." 

The life of the Emperor Nicholas was event- 
ful, hut in no way interesting as exhibiting 
any qualities of his own, except his courage, 
which was proved on ascending the throne, 
when he quelled an insurrection by his self- 
possession, promptitude, and fortitude. His 
success was followed by as bloodj^ and ferocious 
a specimen of vindictiveness as his cruel house 
ever perpetrated. His person was generally 
esteemed handsome; but this general impression 
was created by the habit prevailing among all 
European aristocracies to praise him. His 
stature was gigantic, and there was an effort 
to maintain a sort of imperial carriage, which 
gave it a pomposity and affectation, and made 
his gait something between a stride and a 
strut. His features were regular, but without 
beauty or expression. His mouth smiled, while 
his eyes refused his lips the sympathy ever 
rendered in the countenance of the amiable, 
and good, and beautiful. Even in his most 
complaisant looks there was a severity ap- 
proaching to ferocity. There was a certain 
coarseness, boldness, and yet furtiveness of 
purpose in his expression, which gave him the 
look of a genteel but gigantic highwayman. 
Perhaps one of the best likenesses of him ex- 
tant is at Chatsworth, the celebrated seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, in Derbyshire. The 
author of these pages will ever remember the 
impression of repulsiveness and cruelty which 
it inspired when years ago he first saw it 
there; and many have felt similarly on be- 
holding it. It gives the idea of a ruffian on a 
grand scale, who liad moved in the highest 
circles of civilised and fashionable life. 

The Emperor Alexander I., as is well known, 
died without issue, and he was the eldest of 
four brothers. The next in seniority, Con- 
stantino, was accordingly heir to the imperial 
throne. That prince abdicated his right in 
favour of his next brother, Nicholas. Various 
motives were attributed to Constantine. It 
was alleged that, being subject to sudden 
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gusts of passion, in wliioh he perpetrated 
the wildest outrages, he was conscious of 
his incapacity to govern with temper or 
justice. It was also alleged that, having 
married a Polish lad}', the Muscovites would 
never submit to accept her for empress, and 
his alternative to repudiating her was tlie 
renouncement of an empire ; and he accepted 
that alternative, as he tenderly loved her, 
receiving the viceroyalty of Poland. That 
Alexander desired to set aside Constantine 
in favour of Nicholas is certain, as the latter 
was supposed to lean to the German rather 
than the pure Muscovite party. Accord- 
ingly he ascended the throne, and received 
the reluctant homage of the Russian people, 
whom he afterwards governed in a spirit so 
accordant with their tastes, that none of his 
predecessors holds a higher place in the loyal 
remembrances of the nation. In 1825 his 
remarkable reign began. He initiated his 
sovereignty at home by putting down the secret 
societies, then numerous in the empire, -and by 
the sanguinary suppression of a revolt against 
his authority. He began his relations with 
foreign states by fomenting disputes with Tur- 
key and Persia, and seizing and holding, with 
the connivance of the English government, 
some of their fairest provinces. The policy of 
the English in thus acting was to strengthen 
Russia as a counterpoise to Erance; Turkey 
and Persia openly avowing their sympathies 
with the Erench. The French revolution 
of 1830 gave a new direction to his mind; 
from that time his aim was to strengthen 
absolute monarchy and legitimacy in Europe, 
and to suppress the liberties of the Eiiropean 

• peoples. The rising of the Polish nation in 
1831 strengthened this policy. The independ- 
ence of Poland was quenched in blood, and the 
czar grossly violated the treaty of Yienna. It 
was from no want of material to prove the 
personal treachery and political bad faith of 
the czar, that Earl Grey held him up to the 
Peers of England as the standard of fidelity, 
personal and political. The remaining years 
of his life were principally spent in fostering 
Pansclavism in Eastern Europe, and pushing 
quietly his influence towards Central Asia. 
Constantinople and Calcutta were the grand 
prizes his ambition aimed at — the policy he 
inherited from his predecessors; and in pur- 
suing which, fraudulently and violentlj', he 
realised the Erench proverb, "Mais Thomme 

propose et Bieii dispose." The following brief 
sketch of the royal house of Russia, from the 
columns of the Presse, will appropriately close 
this chapter. His imperial mujesty had reached 
a degree of power beyond all his predecessors, 
but, like them all, he exemplified the truth 
sung so long ago by the classic poet of another 
and still more powerful realm : — 



" Palledii mors aequo pulsnt pedo 
Piiuperum tabernas Eegumque turrps." 

" Prussia reckons three historical dynasties — 
the first commencing with Rurik, a prince of 
Scandinavian origin ; the second, that of the 
Grand Princess of "VYolodomir, commencing in 
1157 with Andrew Yourewitoh, who was assas- 
sinated in his palace ; the third, that of the 
house of Romanoff', commencing in 1613 with 
Michael, and numbering among its descendants 
Peter the Great, founder of tlje existing great- 
ness of the Russian monarchy. 

"Peter the Great ascended the throne in 
1682, having for his first wife a Princess of 
Wolfenbuttel. Ho organised against Europe 
that great destructive machine known as the 
Russian empire, and reformed his country 
with a hatchet in his hand instead of a sceptre. 
His son Alexis, terrified at the cruelties of his 
father, fled first to Austria, and then to Naples. 
Peter prevailed on him to return, when Alexis 
was tried, and condemned to death. The sen- 
tence was commuted to perpetual imprison- 
ment ; but the unfortunate prince died on the 
morrow of poison. His mother, who was soon 
after committed to a convent, also died sud- 
denly. Peter then espoused Catherine Skov- 
rousky. Later in life he became suspicious 
and cruel, and grew tired of the ascendancy of 
his favourite Menschikotf. In 1725 he died 
suddenly in his palace. 

" Catherine I. succeeded him. At her death, 
after a reign of two years, Menschikotf elevated 
to the throne Peter II., the son of the unfor- 
tunate Alexis. The emperor, who was governed 
by the Dolgorouki family, ordered Menschikotf 
and his family into Siberia. During this reign 
the old boyards recovered their power, and the 
German and other adventurers, patronised by 
Peter the Great and Catherine, were in dis- 
favour. Peter II. died suddenly in 1730. 

" The old Russian party, by a sudden re- 
action, seized the government, and proclaimed 
as empress Anne, Duchess of Courland, niece 
of Peter the Great and daughter of Ivan, who 
was put to death by order of the former 
sovereign. The Dolgorouki family, who had 
bestowed the crown on Anne, were sent to 
Siberia; and Biron, a Courland favourite of the 
empress, governed Russia. He is said to have 
transported 25,000 men into Siberia without 
trial. Anne died exhausted in 1740. 

" Biron placed on the throne the young Ivan, 
the child of the Duke of Brunswick Lunehurg, 
and a niece of Peter the Great. General Mu- 
nich, the favourite of those now in power, sent 
Biron into Siberia. Lestock, a Erench barber, 
conspired with Elizabeth, a daughter of Peter 
the Great. They entered the chamber of the 
Duke of Brunswick, took the young czar from 
his cot, and sent him to the fortress of Schlus- 
selberg. His parents, who were thrown into 
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the castle of Kolinogora, lingered through 
twenty years of suffering. 

"Elizabeth, now empress," sent for the son 
of her sister, the Duchess of Holstein-Gottoi-p, 
who was married to a princess of Anhalt- 
Zerhst. Elizabeth died of some undiscovered 
malady in 1762, and the Duke Holstein-Got- 
torp ascended the throne under the title of 
Peter III. Catherine Anhalt-Zerbst,Jiis wife, 
had been assassinated the same year in the 
Peterhoff Palace. A few days afterwards Ivan 
suffered the same fate in his prison of Schlus- 
selberg ; and thus ends the legitimate line of 
the Romanoffs. The succeeding czars have no 
drop of iluscovite blood in their veins. 

" Catherine and her favourite Potemkin now 
governed Russia. She lavished an unnatural 
hatred on her son Paul, who betrayed a Finnish 
origin by his Calmuck face and red hair. 
Catherine died of apoplexy in 1796. 
' " Paul I. ascended the throne, and took to 
wife a Princess of "Wirteraberg. Of a fantastic 
temper, dangerous to all about him, notwith- 
standing aU. his vigilance and precaution, 
Paul I. was strangled in his own scarf on the 
night of the 23rd-24th of March, 1801. 

"Alexander succeeded him. His favourite, 
the cruel Arakbchuff, governed in his name. 
Towards the end of his life, this prince was 
infected with religious mysticism ; and the 
Russian orthodoxy suspected him of a leaning 
towards Catholicism. He died at Taganrog, 
on the 1st of December, 1825, under circum- 
stances of much mystery. 

" There were still alive three sons of the 
Emperor Paul : Constantino abdicated in favour 
of his brother, receiving in exchange the vioe- 
royship of Poland. This prince died in 1831, 
after an interview with Count Alexis Orloff, and 
his wife soon followed him to the tomb. 

"Nicholas ascended the throne in 1825, 
and inaugurated his reign by drowning in 
blood the revolt of the 13th of December. 
After a reign of thirty years, he died suddenly 
at St. Petersburg, on the 2nd of March, 1855, 
from a disease of the lungs, according to the 
Moniteur — from a stroke of apoplexy, according 
to the Dehats. Michael, Paul's fourth son, died 
suddenly at "Warsaw, in 1848, during the war 
in Hungary. This prince was opposed to, 
Russian intervention in Hungary, and per- 



sisted in a claim to the viceroyalty of Poland 
for himself. 

" The Emperor Nicholas leaves behind him 
the following numerous family : — His wife, 
the Empress Alexandra Fedorowna, formerly 
Frederica Louisa Charlotte Wilhelmina, daugh- 
ter of the late Frederick-William III., King of 
Prussia, and born on the 13th of July, 1798. 
The issue of this marriage are : — 

"1. Alexander Nicolai witch, Cesarewitch, 
and hereditary Grand-duke, born on the 29th. 
of April, 1818; married on the 28th of April, 
1841, Maria Alexandrovna, formerly Maximi- 
lienne Wilhelmina Augustus Sophia Maria, 
daughter of the late Louis II., Grand-duke of 
Hesse, born on the 8th of May, 1824. Issue 
of this marriage — Nicholas Alexandrowitch, 
born on the 20th of September, 1843 ; Yladimir 
Alexandrowitch, born on the 22nd of April, 
1847; Alexis Alexandrowitch, born on the 
14th of Januarj^ 1850. 

" 2. Maria Nicolaievna, born on the 8th of 
August, 1819; married on the 14th of July, 
1839, to Maximilian, Duke of Leuchtenberg 
and Prince of Eichtedt ; became a widow on 
the 1st of November, 1852. 

" 3. Olga Nicolaievna, born on the 11th of 
September, 1822; married to Charles, Prince 
Royal of Wirtemberg, on the 13th of July, 
1846. 

" 4. Constantine Nicolaiewitch, Grand-dake, 
bom on the 21st of September, 1827; married 
on the 11th of September, 1848, to Alexandra- 
Josefovna, formerly Alexandra, ~ daughter of 
Joseph, Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, born on the 
20th of July, 1830. Issue — a prince and 
princess. 

" 5. Nicholas Nicolaiewitch, Grand-duke, 
born on the 8th of August, 1831. 

".6. Michael Nicolaiewitch, Grand-duke, 
bom on the 25th of October, 1832. 

"The Emperor leaves, besides, two sisters — 
Maria Paulovna, Dowager Grand-duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar ; Anne Paulovna, widow of Wil- 
liam II., King of Holland. And a sister-in- 
law — Helen Paulovna, widow of the Grand- 
duke Michael, and daughter of the late Prince 
Paul of Wirtemberg. This lady's daughter, 
the Grand-duuhess Catherine Michaelovna, is 
married to the Duke George of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz." 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER II. TO THE THRONE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.-INAUGrRATION 

OF HIS POLICY. 

_ " 'When a wicked policy is heveditary in a court, and sustains itself under better and worse 
princes alike, this is the greatest of all testimonies that the dynasty is incurably c^ii." —Crimes 
of the Souse of Hapsburgh. 



The powerful Emperor of all the Eussias, 
Jificholas L, was consigned to the sepulchre of 
his fathers, and — 

" Left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale." 

His tomb will be long honoured by true Rus- 
sians as the shrine of a departed saint, but the 
traveller and philosopher will often gaze upon 
his gorgeous yet gloomy resting-place, and, 
pondering upon the vanity of human power, 
feel the sentiment of the poet — 

" First of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? " 

The eldest of his sons,. Alexander, ascended 
the imperial throne, and did everything in his 
power to impress his subjects with the idea of 
the identity of his views with those of their 
departed chief. He declared publicly, -what 
had not been previously known nor suspected, 
that he had been for ten years in the secret 
counsels of his father, and had given his ap- 
proval of all the acts of policy which during 
that time the departed czar had put forth. 
The general opinion of him was that he in. 
many respects resembled his uncle Alexander; 
"that he was more mild than his august sire; 
■was more in favour of the German party in 
the empire; was less ambitious than any of 
his family, and as a matter both of taste and 
duty, preferred peace. The new emperor 
hastened to correct such opinions, by declaring 
in language as strong as any ever employed by 
^Nicholas, that he would stand by the policy 
handed down to him by his predecessors ; that 
the glory, honour, and territorial aggrandise- 
ment of Russia, and the maintenance of the 
orthodox church, would engage all his ambi- 
tion, and be the objects of his existence. It 
was alleged that the discovery of a powerful 
conspiracy among the high Muscovite party, 
to set him aside, and place his brother Con- 
stantine on the throne in his stead, compelled 
him to adopt this course, which was against 
his own desires ; and it was further alleged 
equally against the private recommendations 
of the dying Nicholas, who was represented as 
saying, "Make peace at whatever sacrifice; 
Erance, backed by English fleets and English 
gold, will throw her numerous legions upon 
the empire, and if necessary pass over Prussia 
to the heart of our power. I made a great 
mistake in thinking that Erance and England 
"Would never unite ; it was a fatal error, but I 



never could have supposed so unlikely an alli- 
ance." Whether these words were really ever 
uttered by the expiring czar, they certainly 
express what must have been his reflections. 

"Whether Alexander had secretly determined 
to adopt the policy thus expressed it is impos- 
sible to say; but he deemed it necessary to the 
stability of his throne to prolong the war, and 
to pledge himself in the face of Europe that 
he would abide by the policy of his forefathers. 
By it he did abide, until the arms of the allies 
conquered peace. 

By the grace of God, we, Alexander IL, Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c., 

To all our faithful subjects make known : — 

In his impenetrable ways, it has pleased God to strike 
us all with a blow as terrible as it was unexpected. After 
a short but serious illness, which in the last days de- 
veloped itself with unheard-of rapidity, our beloved 
father, the Emperor Nicholas Paulovitsch, expired this 
day, February 18th (March 2nd). Words cannot express 
our grief, which will be also the grief of all our faithful 
subjects. "We submit with resignation to the impene- 
trable view of Divine Providence. We seelc consolation 
only in it, and from it alone do we expect the necessary 
strength to support the load which it hos pleased the 
Almighty to impose upon us. In the same manner as 
our beloved father, whose loss we weep, devoted all his 
efforts and every moment of his life to the hibpurs and 
cares claimed by the welfare of his subjects, — in like 
manner do we also, at this sad but grave and solemn 
moment, in ascending our hereditary throne of the 
empire of Russia, and of the kingdom of Poland, and of 
the grand-duchy of Finland, which are inseparable 
from it, take before the invisible God, always present at 
our side, the sacred engagement never to have any other 
object than the prosperity of our country. J\lay Provi- 
dence, which has called us to this high mission, may we, 
under its guidance and protection, consolitlate Russia in 
the highest degree of power and glory ; that through us 
may be accomplished the views and the desires of our 
illustrious- predecessors, Peter, Catherine, Alexander the 
well-beloved, and of our august father of imperishable 
memory ! 

By their proved zeal, by their prayers, united with 
fervour to ours before the altars of the Most High, our 
dear subjects will come to our aid. We invite them to do 
so, ordering them at the same time to take the oath of 
allegiance to us, and also to our heir, his imperial high- 
ness the Cezarovitsch Grand-duke Nicholas Alexaudro- 
vitseh. 

Given at St. Petersburg, the 18th day of the month of 
February (2n(l March), 1855, and of our reign the first. 

Alexandek. 

He also addressed the following orders of the 
day, dated March 3rd, to the Russian army: — 

1. Valiant warriors, faithful defenders of chun:h, and 
throne, and fatherland !— It has pleased Ahuighty God 
to visit U8 with a most severe and heavy loss. Our com- 
mon father and benefactw has been taken from us. In 
the midst of indefatigable cares for the welfaie of Russia 
and the glory of the Russian arms, my belnved futlier, 
the Emperor Nicholas Paulovitsch, has passed away to 
eternal life. 

His last words were—" I thank my glorious faithful 
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guard, that saved Eussia in 1825 ; I tliank the hvave and 
faithful army and fleet. I pray to God that He *ill 
preserve in them constantly the same bravery, the same 
spirit for which they have distinguished themselves under 
me. As long as this spirit exists, the peace of the empire 
is secured from within and without, and then woe to its 
foes! I have loved my troops as my own children, and 
have endeavoured, as only I could, to improve their 
state. If I have not succeeded in everything, it was not 
for want of the desire, but because I either did not know 
better, or was not able to do more." 

May you preserve for ever these memorable words in 
your hearts as the proof of his sincere love for you, which 
I, in the fullest degree, participate in, and as the pledge 
of your devotion to me and Kussia. 



2. Valiant warriors! Stanch comrades in arms of your 
illustrious leader, now resting in God! — You have im- 
pressed on your hearts the last expression of his tender, 
fatherly love for you. As a remembrance of this love, I 
confer on you, troops of the guard, 1st corps of cadets, 
and grenadier regiment (Sawarrow), the uniforms that 
Ills majesty the emperor, your benefactor, was pleased to 
wear. Preserve this pledge, and may it be held by you 
as a relic — as a memento to future generations. 

I further order: — 1. In the companies and squadrons 
which have hitherto borne the name of his imperial 
majesty, all ranks shall wear on their epaulettes and 
shoulder-pieces the initials of the Emperor Nii-holas I., 
as long as there is one man left of those on the rolls of 
the army February 18th, 1855 (March 2nd). 2. Tlie 
generals attachSd to the person of his imperial majesty, 
and also the general and tliigel adjutants of his majesty, 
shall retain these initials in all cases where they formerly 
had them. 

Thus may the hallowed remembrance of Nicholas I. 
for ever be perpetuated in our ranks, and may it be a 
terror to the enemy and the glory of the fatherland. 

It will be observed that the emperor makes 
no scruple of describing to the nobles a set of 
last words as from his father, in which they 
are represented as the subjects of his dying 
thoughts ; wliile in his order of the day to the 
army they are represented as nearest the 
emperor's heart, and the love of them, on his 
lips as he was about to cease from speech for 
ever. With such tricks, no matter how solemn 
the occasion, the Russian throne and govern- 
ment did not disdain to carry out the vile and 
selfish policy of the imperial regime. 

The nobles had presented a memorial and 
loyal declaration to the deceased czar, to which 
he did not survive long enough to make a 
formal and public reply. The new emperor 
met the deputation from that illustrious body, 
and thus answered on his own behalf and on 
that of his father their previous address : — " I 
desired to see you in order to transmit to you the 
words of our defunct benefactor — of my father, 
for ever memorable. He was so weak that he 
was not able himself to read the expression of 
your sentiments, and I was charged with that 
duty. Your zeal, gentlemen, consoled his last 
moments. After having heard all, he said to 
me, ' Thank them — thank them sincerely, and 
tell them that I never doubted of their de- 
Totedness, and that at present I am more than 
ever persuaded of it ! ' And, accordingly, now 
I thank you, gentlemen ; and I am persuaded 
that these words will be deeply engraved in 



j-our minds. I am persuaded that the nobility 
will prove that they are a noble class in every 
sense of the word, and advanced in everything 
that is good. You do not lose courage ; I am 
with you, and you are with mo!" Here the 
emperor made the sign of the cross, and con- 
tinued — " God be with us ! "We will not dis- 
honour the Russian soil ! " He then embraced 
the marshal of the nobility, and said, " In your 
person, I once again thank the nobility ! Adieu, 
gentlemen — may God be with you !" 

On the 7th of March the diplomatic corps 
assembled to do honour to his majesty's acces- 
sion, to whom he delivered the following speech, 
which he was described as delivering with great 
energy, and especially in its more warlike por- 
tions, when his countenance gleamed, and his 
whole manner indicated that he inherited the 
ftmatioism as well as the policy of his father, or 
desired to simulate both: — "lam persuaded, 
gentlemen, that all your courts feel sincere 
sorrow at the misfortune which has befallen 
us ; I have already received proofs of it from 
all sides ; they have greatly moved me, and I 
stated yesterday to the ministers of Prussia and 
Austria how much I appreciated them. I 
solemnly declare here before you, gentlemen, 
that I remain faithful to all the sentiments of 
my father, and that I will persevere in the line 
of political principles which served as a rule to 
my uncle, the Emperor Alexander, and to my 
father. These principles are those of the holy 
alliance. But, if that alliance no longer exists, 
it is certainly not the fault of my father. His 
intentions were always upright and loyal; 
and, if recently they were misunderstood by 
some persons, I do not doubt that God and 
history will do him justice. I am ready to 
contribute to a good understanding, on the 
conditions which he accepted. Like him, I 
desire peace, and wish to see the evils of war 
terminated; but if the conferences which are 
about to open at Yienna do not lead to a result 
honourable for us, then, gentlemen, at the 
head of my faithful Russia, I will combat 
with the whole nation, and I will perish 
sooner than yield. As to m)' persona] senti- 
ments for your sovereign (here the emperor 
addressed Baron de "Wcrthcr, minister of Prus- 
sia), they have not varied. I have never 
doubted the fi-aternal affection and friendship 
which his majesty the king always had for m}- 
father, and I told you yesterday how grateful 
I am to him for it. I am deeply sensible of 
the kind words which the emperor has caused 
to be transmitted to me on this occasion. 
(This was addressed to Count Esterhnz)^, 
minister of Austria.) His majesty cannot 
doubt the sincere affection which my father 
entertained for him at an epoch which he 
himself has recalled by the order of the day 
addressed to his army. Be kind enough, gentle- 
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men, to cornmunioate my words to your respec- 
tive courts." 

The policy ■which the new czar boasted as 
hereditary, is contained in Avhat is called the 
" Will of Peter the Great." At the death of the 
Czar Nicholas it was printed and circulated 
extensively ; and although it is to be doubted 
whether Peter actually left it as a legacy to his 
successors, there can be no doubt that they have 
acted upon it, and that ever -since the death 
of Peter this document has been cherished in 
Eussia as his political testament, and he only 
is considered a true Russian who subscribes to 
the national rule of political guidance it lays 
down. "Whoever is cognisant of this fact, and 
studies the document, will be at no loss to 
comprehend the eager love of conquest which 
envenoms the heart of the whole people. In 
a German worlc, entitled GescMchte Peters des 
Grossen, von Eduard Pels, the document is 
thus g-iven. Tlie authority on which it was 
published was that of the notorious Chevalier 
d'Eon, Erench ambassador at the court of St. 
Petersburg in the year 1757 : — 

WTiL OP PKTEE THE GEF.AT. 

" In the name of the holy and indivisible 
Trinity, we Peter, Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, to all our successors on the 
throne and in the government of the Russian 
nation." 

After the usual preliminaries to testaments, 
and a preamble setting forth that Providence 
had evidently designed Russia to be the con- 
queror and ruler of Europe, and of the world, 
he lays down the following rules for the attain- 
ment of that object: — 

EtJLES. 

" 1. The Russian nation must be constantly 
on a war footing, to keep the soldiers warKke 
and in good condition. No rest must be 
allowed except for the purpose of relieving the 
state finances, recruiting the army, or biding 
the favourable moment for attack. By these 
means peace is made subservient to war, and 
war to peace, in the interest of the aggrandise- 
ment and increasing prosperity of Russia. 

"2. Every possible means must be used to 
invite, from the most cultivated European 
states, commanders in war, and philosophers in 
peace, to enable the Russian nation to partici- 
pate in the advantages of other countries with- 
out losing any of its own. 

" 3. No opportunity must be lost of taking 
part in the affairs and disputes of Europe, 
especially in those of Germany, which, from 
its vicinity, is of the most direct interest to us. 

" 4. Poland must be divided by keeping up 
constant jealousies and confusions there. The 
authorities must be gained over with money, 
and the assemblies corrupted, so as to influence 

VOL. II. 



the election of the kings. We must get Up a 
party of our own there, send Russian troops 
into the country, and let them sojourn there 
so long that they may ultimately find some 
pretext for remaining there for ever. Should 
the neighbouring states make difficulties, we 
must appease them for the moment by allow- 
ing them a share of the territory until we 
can safely resume what we have thus given 
away. 

" 5. We must take away as much territory 
as possible from Sweden, and contrive that 
they shall attack tis first, so as to give us a 
pretest for their subjugation. With this 
object in view, we must keep Sweden in 
opposition to Denmark, and Denmark to 
Sweden, and sedulously foster their mutual 
jealousies. 

" 6. The consorts of the Russian princes 
must always be chosen from among the Ger- 
man princesses, in order to multiply our 
family alliances with the Germans, . and so 
unite our interests with theirs ; and thus, by 
consolidating our influence in Germany, to 
cause it to attach itself spontaneously to our 
policy. 

" 7. We must be careful to keep up our 
commercial alliance witli England, for she is 
the power which has most need of our pro- 
ducts for her navy, and at the same time may- 
be of the greatest service to us in the develop- 
ment of our own. We must export wood and 
other articles in exchange for her gold, and 
establish permanent connections between her 
merchants and seamen and our own. 

"8. We must keep steadily extending our 
frontiers — northward along the Baltic, and 
southward along the shores of the Black Sea. 

"9. We must progress as much as possible 
in the direction of Constantinople and India. 
He who can once get possession of these placed 
is the real ruler of the world. With this view 
we must provoke constant quarrels at one time 
with Turkey and at another with Persia. We 
must establish wharfs and clocks in the Euxine, 
and by degrees make ourselves masters of that 
sea as well as of the Baltic, which is a doubly 
important element in the success of our plan. 
We must hasten the downfall of Persia, push 
on into the Persian Gulf; if possible re-estab- 
lish the ancient commercial intercourse with 
the Levant through Syria, and force our way 
into the Indies, which are the storehouses of 
the world. Once there, we can dispense with 
English gold. 

" 10. Ttloreover, we must take pains to es- 
tablish and maintain an intimate union with 
Austria, apparently countenancing her schemes 
for future aggrandisement in Germany, and 
all the while secretly rousing the jealousy 
of the minor states against her. In this way 
we must bring it to pass that one or the other 

Y 
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party shall seek aid from Russia ; and thus we 
shall exercise a sort of protectorate over the 
country, which will pave the way for future 
supremacy. 

"11. We must make the house of Austria 
interested in the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, and we must neutralise its jealousy at 
the capture of Constantinople either hy pre- 
occupying it with a war with the old Euro- 
pean states, or by allowing it a share of the 
spoil, wliich we can afterwards resume at our 
leisure. 

"12. "We must collect round our house as 
round a centre, all the detached sections of 
■Greeks which are scattered abroad in Hungary, 
Turkey, and South Poland. We must make 
them look to us for support, and, then, by 
establishing beforehand a sort of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, we shall pave the way for universal 
sovereignty. 

"13. When Sweden is ours, Persia van- 
quished, Poland subjugated, Turkey conquered 
— when our armies are united, and the Euxine 
and the Baltic are in the possession of our 
- ships, then we must 'make separate and secret 
overtures first to the court of Versailles, and 
then to that of Vienna, to share with them the 
dominion, of the world. If either of them 
accept our propositions, which is certain to 
happen if their ambition and self-interest are 
properly worked upon, we must make use of 
this one to annihilate the other ; this done, we 
have only to destroy the remaining one by 
finding a pretext for a quarrel, the issue of 
which cannot be doubtful, as Russia will then 
be already in the absolute possession of the 
East and of the best part of Europe. 

" 14. Should the improbable case happen of 
both rejecting the propositions of Russia — -then 
our policy will be to set one against the other, 
and make them tear each other to pieces. Rus- 
sia must then watch for and seize the favour- 
able moment, and pour her abeady assembled 
hosts into Germany, while two immense fleets, 
laden with Asiatic hordes and conveyed by the 
armed squadrons of the Euxine and the Baltic, 
set sail simultaneously from the Sea of Azoff 
and the harbour of Archangel. Sweeping along 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, they will 
overrun France on the one side, while Ger- 
many is overpowered on the other. When 
these countries arc fully conquered, the rest 
of Europe must fall easily and without a 
struggle under our yoke. Thus Europe can 
and must be subjugated." 

In the spirit of that extraordinary document 
the czars had ruled and plotted ever pince the 
days of Peter, and Alexander was not, appa- 
rently, desirous to become the first exception. 

The call to take the oath of allegiance was 
promptly answered through all the multifarious 



nations that own his sway, and various remark- 
able scenes were presented on the occasion. • A 
letter dated Warsaw,the 15th of March, says : 
— "During the last four days our city pre- 
sented a truly solemn aspect. The churches 
of all the Christian communities were full of 
people, who, in compliance with the last impe- 
rial manifesto, took the oath of allegiance to 
the Emperor Alexander II. and the hereditary 
Grand-duke Nicholas Alexandrowitsch. Yes- 
terday was the turn of the Jews, who flocked 
in great numbers for the same purpose to their 
synagogues. I must relate to you a little inci- 
dent which took place on the occasion. Ac- 
cording to the law, every male inhabitant from 
the age of twelve is obliged to swear allegiance. 
The Catholic clergy of both worships did not 
object to that formality ; but the pastor Ludwig, 
superintendent-general of the Lutheran church 
in the kingdom, publicly declared in the ora- 
tory, and in presence of the persons dele- 
gated to assist at the ceremony, that he could 
not allow his parishioners to swear before their 
confirmation." 

As in Moscow so everywhere, from the Black 
Sea to the White Sea, in the czar's extensive 
dominions scenes of solemnity were presented, 
while the vast populations crowded before the 
places of magisterial assembly to invoke Heaven 
as to their loyalty to the Emperor of all the 
liussias and Eing of Poland and Finland. 

Foreign courts paid their respects according 
to their accustomed forms, but the German 
monarchs showed an intense desire to conciliate 
the new authority. The King of Prussia was 
of course first in the race : a prince of the 
royal house carried his majesty's condolence for 
the loss of the august Nicholas, and his fervent 
wishes for the auspicious reign of the new 
monarch. Austria resorted to every form of 
mean flattery, and almost cringing vassalage, 
to conciliate Alexander's goodwill : an arch- 
duke was sent with the most humble words and 
studied compliments. One of the first scenes 
which his royal highness was called upon to 
witness, was an assemblage of the chiefs of 
different departments of the state to present 
their duty to the emperor, to whom his majesty 
offered the assurance, in the hearing of the Aus- 
trian envoy — " I am determined to march in 
the way traced out by my father." 

The arch-duke must have been greatly 
chagrined, for the Court Journal of Vienna had 
just published the following piece of flattery by- 
authority : — 

" The melancholy tidings which we j-ester- 
day evening communicated to the public have 
filled all hearts with sorrow. Recent occur- 
rences have led to dissensions; there have been 
differences of opinion as to .the duties of the 
various powers in regard to the events in the 
East; there have been conflicting opinions as 
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to the course of action wliich the state of affairs 
requires : but all these matters have been cast 
into the background by the painful feeling 
caused by the great loss which the whole of 
Europe has suffered by the decease of one of 
its most highly gifted sovereigns. The reign 
of the emperor, which lasted almost tViirty 
years, is one of the most brilliant periods in 
the history of Russia, and the name and me- 
morj'- of the defunct monarch is intimately con- 
nected with all those important events which 
have occurred within that long and momentous 
space of time. jSTo one will be so prejudiced 
by the complications of the last few months as 
to refuse to acknowledge, and that with the 
deepest gratitude, the great services rendered 
by the late Emperor Nicholas to the cause of 
order, legality, and of themonarchial principle, 
which together form the great pillars of the 
European family of states. But Austria, which 
yesterday, as the anniversary of the death of 
the Emperor Francis (1835), had such a vivid 
recollection of its afB.iction at the loss of that 
ever- memorable paternul ruler, is particularly 
struck that, by a singular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, Russia should on the very same day 
receive such a heavy blow, and that it should 
in both empires be a date attended with 
sorrowful recollections. 

" The only alleviation that can he found for 
the painful impression which the astounding 
news has caused, is in the thought of the esti- 
mable qualities of the eldest son and successor 
of the Emperor Nicholas, the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. 

" It is confidently to be expected that the 
monarch who has now ascended tlie throne of 
his deceased father will realise the sanguine 
hopes which are placed in him, as weU in his 
own great empire as in the rest of the world ; 
and that the w^ork of peace just commenced — 
which was rendered possible by the honourable 
advances made by the defunct sovereign — will, 
from a feeling of filial devotion, be brought to 
a iiappy issue by the mild and propitiatory 
spirit of Alexander II." 

' The Austrian emperor published an order of 
the day to his army, in which, after eulogising 
the virtues of the Emperor Nicholas, he pro- 
claimed that the Austrian cuirassier regiment 
-"Emperor Nicholas" should retain that title 
for ever. 

In England it appeared that the government 
at fifst had some hopes of immediate overtures 
of peace, for Lord Clarendon having announced 
the death of Nicholas to the House of Peers, 
requested Lord Lyndhurst to withdraw an im- 
portant motion concerning the war, expressing 
his hope that the event which had just been 
announced, would materially and favoumbly 
induence the negotiations for peace about to be 
opened at Vienna. 



Meanwhile the new autocrat put forth all his 
energies to continue his father'swork: throughout 
the empire decree after decree was directed to 
promote the consolidation of his power; and the 
home administration received a new impulse in 
the direction of making every part of the em- 
pire more formally Russian. It was the -re- 
markable saying of Uwaroff, one of the minis- 
ters of Nicholas — "In order that an empire so 
colossal may work harmoniously, that parts of 
such manifold variety, though tinged probably 
with their own peculiarities, may he fused into 
a whole, it is indispensably requisite to establish 
one language and one form of administration 
for all. The bases of Russian power are the 
three foundation-stones of — absolute monarchy, 
Russo- Sclavonic nationality, and orthodox Qreeh 
Christianity." It appeared to be tiie new 
czar's intention, even in -the midst of war, to 
realise practically this theory, for all the home 
measures of his government were taken in that 
spirit. 

After a little delay, the true state of things 
in Russia as to the war and foreign policy 
became known in the West. From intelligence 
which afterwards transpired, it became certain 
that the departed czar had foreseen the defeat 
of Russia in the Crimea, and that his successor 
partook of his foresight. The late emperor, 
when losing his hold of all eartiily things, 
gave up only from the last grasp his projects of 
territorial aggrandisement for the Russian nation. 
He became politically sagacious when the deli- 
rium of his ambition was checked, and the 
delusion of an irresistible power and glory dis- 
pelled. But the Grand-duke Constantine inhe- 
rited all his sire's self-will and ambition with- 
out any of the wisdom which chastisement 
imparted, and he menaced his brother with a 
military revolution if at the approaching con- 
ference of Vienna an inch of Russian territory 
were surrendered, however acquired, or held b}^ 
whatever claim. The nobles were suffering 
from the abstraction of their serfs to fill the 
ranks of the army, but they bore their sacrifices 
nobl}-, and supported the policy of their de- 
ceased czar. The merchants suffered yet more, 
and ruin fell upon manj'-— the bankrupt mur- 
mured not, and the still wealthy gave freely to 
the national treasury for the prosecution of the 
war. Whatever the sacrifices, and even suffer- 
ings, of many classes, there was after all a party 
strong enough to give force to the menaces of 
Constantine, who was at that time resolved, 
like Samson, to bring down all in ruins around 
him, if he could thereby crush the enemy that 
mocked his strength. The chief resource of the 
war and tlie war party was the priests. - The 
church freely poured out its hoarded treasures, 
and all persons were for war whom the priests 
could either alarm or beguile. The god of 
Russia, like the eagle on its standard, has 
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two heads — it is the god of bigotrj^ and oppres- 
sion, and from each head the sound went forth 
over the steppes and plains, and forests and 
regions of the empire — " My voice is still for 
war." The aged nobles were very religious, 
and the aged princesses and countesses were 
still more religious, and they supported a con- 
llict which was waged for the holy places. 
Such were the wealthy and aged representa- 
tives of modern titles, who could do no more 
than toddle or drive to the Greek mass, or 
stand by and see the flogging of a serf. The 
priests had the ear and heart of all that class. 
Then there was the old nobility, in the proud 
sense of the term — they were also for war. 
Many of them, notwithstanding their charac- 
teristic extravagance, were rich. They were 
genei'ally either freethinkers or devotees, and 
in the extreme of the one or the other. They 
were alike jealous of the honour of Russia, and 
loved her glory. The freethinkers among them 
-had no principle in the matter, unless the love 
of national and personal renown be one. The 
devotees had one principle — the universal power 
and authorit)' of the orthodox church ; and all 
this class regarded their own ibrm of govern- 
ment as alone suited to Russia, and believed 
that Russia was suited to the world. They 
considered that the princes of Russia ought to 
have grand hotels in Paris, and palaces on the 
Rosphorus, and that the centre of European 
civilisation, and the shores of the Golden Horn, 
should own them lords. The officials were all 
for continuing the contest. New provinces 
require new governors, and new ofSoes of all 
sorts, and such persons, therefore, must profit 
by conquest. To lose provinces would Idb to 
narrow their sphere — they must extend their 
empire in order to live. The poor regarded 
the war as God's war, and their sufferings as a 
martyrdom for the true faith — for which they 
were ever willing. The emperor had none to 
rely upon as a peace party, except a small 
section of eminent statesmen, and the peoples 
of the newly-vanquished provinces, who had no 
wish to extend Russian glory. Yet, among these 
— Poles, Eins, Germans, Tartars, &o. — there 
were many who desired the war to go on, in 
the hopes that their provinces might be swept 
of Russian troops by tlieir powerful and vic- 
torious enemies. The emperor, however peace- 
ably disposed, could do nothing for peace 
until Russian arms experienced more decided 
reverses. Russia could still afford to make 
great sacrifices, and endure great losses, if slie 
could onljr hold her own in the Crimea. If 
she did not possess a single port in Asia beyond 
the Cuban river, and made it and the Terek 
her line of defence, so long as she raaintaiiied 
her great fortresses on the Raltio and in the 
Crimea, she could bid defiance to her foes. 
Surrounded by weak states and peoples, she 



could never fear temporary reverse, unless hor 
enemy made those states and nations strong 
against her. 

It was from this eiroumstanoe of great con- 
sequence, in regulating our policy with that 
power, to be well acquainted with the condition 
of the nations that skirt so wide a boundary • 
that, in ease of war, or of a policy to prevent 
war being requisite, we might know what 
alliances to form, and where to strike. Almost 
all races out of Africa touched the fringe of 
the empire over which Alexander had just put 
forth his sceptre, and the rites of nearly all 
religions are celebrated upon its frontiers. 
Like a sea, it rises above all their landmai-ks, 
and their thrones and altars are engulphed. 
As the wolves upon her own wild steppes, so 
the equally ravenous Cossacks, armed in her 
service, prowled fiercely in quest of prey all 
along her far-encircling bounds. The Russian 
armies were thrown in masses, or scattered in 
forts, along this great circuit, and were ahvays 
on the qui vive for an expedition over the 
borders. Bounded by the Caspian Sea and 
Asia on the East, by the Baltic Sea and Europe 
on the west, and by the Black Sea and Asia 
on the south, she is just in the situation which 
gives her scope for conquest; while her northern 
boundary being the Arctic Ocean, she has 
nothing to apprehend, if she has nothing to 
conquer, in that direction. 

We are too much accustomed to think only 
of the ruler of this empire, when speculating 
upon its future possible or probable conquests ; 
the temper of the people should have been as 
much considered in an}' sound speculations in 
reference to Russian aggression. The ezara 
have been of all sorts of characters, ranging 
from the indifferently good, as in the case of 
Alexander, down to the sagacious and ener- 
getic ruler Peter the Great, the able and utterly 
unprincipled Catherine, or the frantic yet subtle, 
fanatical yet hypocritical, ruler of her recent 
destinies; but the people have been essentially 
the same, and the people were the real aggres- 
sors in the war, and in every war that had for 
its object the subjugation of contiguous ter- 
ritory. Bigoted, avaricious, cruel, and ambi- 
tious, there is no enterprise which a zealot or 
a robber on a large scale might prompt, which 
Ihey have not hearts to attempt. If the 
emperor be unscrupulous, the peojile are still 
more so ; if the emperor be despotic, the Rus- 
sian heart is even more despotic. The serfs 
that crouch love the forms of tyranny that 
crush them. Their despot is their idol; break 
the idol — as it has often been broken — and 
they will set up another in form and figure 
like it. They may hate and avenge the policy 
of a particular czar, but they will at once kiss 
the foot that steps over his strangled body to 
the vacated throne. It was not Nicholas, it 
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•was the Eussians with whom wo warred, and 
who sought, through blood, plunder, and per- 
secution, a universal dominion for him who 
was but the impersonation of all that Eussia 
adored, in proportion as the zealot, the oppres- 
sor, and the plunderer were branded on his 
brow. 

We have heard and read much of the hos- 
pitality and kindness of Eussians to travel- 
lers on their territory, but they would all 
the while rejoice that their master invaded 
that traveller's land, made captives of his 
family and countrymen, and demolished the 
temples of their worship. 

The new emperor made every effort to secure 
the goodwill of the notabilities of his empire. 
He summoned to his capital the Grand-duchess 
Olga (whose leanings to the English were no 
secret), and her husband, the Prince-royal of 
Wirtemberg ; an autograph letter was sent to 
Lieutenant-general Vetovtoff, an influential 
person in the army, and the letter was accom- 
panied by a snuff-box, set with diamonds and 
the imperial portrait; a similar letter and 
present was afterwards sent to Lieutenant- 
general Eostovstoff. Yarious great changes 
were made in the military commands. General 
Berg was appointed military governor of Fin- 
land ; Aide-de-camp General Baron de Leiven 
was appointed quartermaster-general of the 
imperial staff; and throughout the empire 
commands and promotions were given to those 
oflicers whose allegiance it was deemed desir- 
able to secure. 

The emperor's attention was said to be con- 
stantly directed to the Crimea, and among 
those in his confidence, it was the subject of 
perpetual and uneasy conversation. There ap- 
peared to be a singular providence in making 
that place the scene of Eussiau humiliation. 
Her most unprincipled intrigues and violations 
of treaty were in respect to it, and she lavished 
her resources there, to make it the basis of her 
power for the conquest of the East. She only 
required with it to secure the sovereignty of 
the Caucasus, and then the three great Eastern 
empires — Persia, Turkey, and British India — 
were prizes of which she would feel ultimately 
secure. China and Japan would follow Persia 
and Turkey, in all probability before India fell 
to her sword, for to these far-off regions Eus- 
sian ambition was directed. An especial treaty 
had bet'U lately made with Japan, and she 
had within a short time plundered China of a 
vast area of territory. With the Caucasus and 
the Crimea behind her, Eussia could make the 
Araxes a base from which to conquer Central 
Asia, and finally lay another base of operations 
for the conquest of India, within fourteen 
days' march of the British possessions. To do 
any of these things it was essential to hold 
the Cnmea. Driven from both the Caucasus 



and the Crimea, her imperial greatness would 
vanish — 

" And, like tlie baseless fiibi-io of a Tision, 
Leave not a rack behind." . 

It is perhaps scarcely a digression to offer 
the opinion — however diplomatists have since 
decreed otherwise — that no peace should have 
been made with Eussia until driven from 
Bessarabia and the Crimea, and Podolia were 
in that direction fixed as her boundary; while 
in Asia she should have been driven from all 
hgr possessions south of the Cuban river, and 
any advance beyond it should be regarded as a 
declaration of war against tlie civilised world. 
If permitted to hold any point at all upon the 
seaboard of the Black Sea (considering the 
Sea of Azoff as an arm of that sea) it should 
only be at the mouth of the Don ; although it 
would be well for the safety of Europe to hold 
the gulf of the Sea of Azoff and the mouth of 
the Don, even as Eussia herself has controlled 
the Delta of the Danube. To avoid all jea 
lousies among the European powers in respect 
of her, there ought to be raised up a barrier 
of independent states between her and the rest 
of Europe, 

However these things may be, or ought to 
be, the Emperor Alexander regarded the 
Crimea with admitted alarm, as draining out 
the resources of his country. His Cossacks had 
cleared the various countries, wherever they 
came, of food, horses, and provender, except 
the granaries and public stores, which were 
still filled with vast supplies for his forces. 
The emperor determined on changes in the 
command in that direction. Prince Menschi- 
koff, who had been seriously wounded in the 
leg, was recalled. His furious fanaticism 
against the allies almost amounted to mono- 
mania. Prince Gortschakoff was placed in 
command of the eastern portion of the Crimea, 
from Theodosia and Arabat to Kertcb. The 
recall of Prince Menschikoff excited astonish- . 
ment all over Eussia, as the Eussian people 
and the private soldiers considered him the 
most skilful of all Russian generals and diplo- 
matists, although Europe generally formed a 
very different estimate. He had, however, 
fallen into disgrace — the new emperor having 
been all along convinced that most of the 
disasters, diplomatic and military, which Eussia 
had experienced were to bo attributed to him. 
It was suitable that this man should be re- 
moved from confidence, if the new emperor 
had any wish to leave the impression in Europe 
that his mind was open to any proposals for 
peace. The necessity for his removal, on the 
ground of his mental and physical state, was 
however imperative ; and here again retributive 
providence seemed to pursue the authors and 
chief abettors of this war. It is impossible 
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for any mind at all reflecting to o%'erlook the 
hand of God in these transactions, and the 
"STorldngs of a mysterious providence through- 
out. What hut a providential hlindness could 
have influenced Mensohikoff in leaving the 
landing of the allies in the Crimea unopposed, 
or Balaklava and Eupatoria unfortified and 
insufiioiently occupied? Upon the chance that 
France and England could not coalesce, a war 
was risked by Eussia against odds before which, 
humanly speaking, she must fall. Trusting to 
the gratitude of Austria — a power that was 
never grateful, that keeps no treaties, and 
observes no oaths — Eussia sent her armies into 
the Dobrudscha, to be broken before Silistria, 
and to reel back discomfited and pliigue-smitten 
through the swamps of the Danube. No matter, 
for the purpose of these reflections, who origi- 
nated the war : Napoleon, at the instance of 
England, withdrew his pretensions about the 
Holy Sepulchre, although the Latins have 
older treaty-claims than the Greeks; andNicho- 
las, refusing to meet that concession, where 
claims so strong existed, insisted upon gua- 
rantees for his own influence utterly subversive 
of Ottoman independence. He began the war 
like a fool, he waged it like a fanatic : he 
treated superior powers as if he were their 
conqueror, and received from their victories 
over his hosts that chagrin and despair which 
drove his spirit from the world. The war 
killed the Emperor Nicholas, and he was the 
author of it, however the demands of Napoleon 
may have been the pretext, or the occasion. 

The fate of Prince Mensohikoff is not less 
remarkable. He was the emperor's messenger 
to the Porte, and never did a message-bearer 
from kings play a part so arrogant and un- 
waiTantable, or pursue a course so calculated 
to embroil his master with all around him. 
Wounded and sick, this messenger of blood 
and tyranny was carried away from the scene 
of contest; while, like his master, successive 
despatches of ignominious defeat and bitter 
disappointment smote his spirit, rendered him 
unfit for future service, and sent him an in- 
valid to a monastery at Moscow. Nor was it 
the least remarkable among these strange pro- 
vidences that a small battery, the smallest in 
all the attack, recently erected by one of the 
Western allies, and worked and manned by 
the other, performed its only achievement by 
sinking the Oromonosetz {Thunderer J, the very 
ship which bore Mensohikoff on his mission of 
haughty defiance to Constantinople, just as he 
himself sunk into decrepitude, whither the 
missile of those enemies consigned him. The 
most skilful operations of the Turks had been 
conducted by the Egyptian contingent, and the 
men of this contingent signalised themselves 
by greater bravery than any other section of 
the Mohammedan armies : it was to Russian 



interference solely that the defeat of Mehemet ^ 
Ali and his Egyptians was attributable in 
1841— for had not the czar interfered, the 
other powers would not. Thus' the policy of 
Eussia in the past, by subjecting Egypt to the 
Porte, prepared for herself at this juncture a 
formidable foe. 

Whatever were the reflections of the new 
emperor, he set himself vigorously to accom- 
plish all that was possible of what his father 
had undertaken : he therefore reinforced the 
army in the Crimea, replenished its stores, 
recalled the least efficient of its oflcers, pro- 
moted Todtleben, to whose genius the skilful 
defence of Sehastopol was attributable, and 
rewarded officers and men there with a liberal 
hand. He attempted too much, and undertook 
some tasks that had proved too great for his 
father, and would probably prove ultimately 
too gTeat for himself. Some of these were 
much to he commended : among them was the 
eradication of official bribery, peculation, and 
partiality, from both the civil and military 
services. The correspondent of the Pays, 
Parisian paper, in a letter from St. Peters- 
burg, thus writes upon the subject : — 

" In my letters I have often alluded to the 
fraud and corruption which is the death of 
Eussia. This evil is so rooted, it -extends so 
widely to every branch of the service of the 
czar's arnly, that the troops, despite the efforts 
of the sovereign, are in want of nearly every- 
thing. I was assured a few days since that 
Alexander II., despite the usual mildness of 
his character, got into a regular fury on learn- 
ing what took place, and resolved to act with 
extreme severity against any person, no matter 
what his rank, found guilty of fraud. I know 
the country well, and all his power will not 
be of any avail to put a stop to these abuses. 
The evil is too deep-rooted in the Muscovite 
soil. All will combine together to deceive the 
most vigilant eye. 

"The subjoined few facts of recent occur- 
rence, the exactitude of which I guarantee, 
will show you the extent of the evil. 

"A Livonian officer of very good family, in- 
trusted with the prpvisioning of the army in 
Taurus, went from province to province buying 
oxen, cows, and sheep, which he had sent to 
Odessa and Cherson. Wishing to make a rapid 
fortune, he hit upon the following fraud. He 
proposed to some of the peasants to leave them 
their cattle for a consideration agreed upon. 
The cattle were booked as delivered, and he 
gave a false receipt for the price of them. He 
then put them down as ' died on the road.' By 
this means he pocketed — flrst, the money of 
the peasants ; secondly, the money of the 
government. It was clever, but not honest. 
Suspicions were at last aroused. When it was 
mentioned to the czar he would not at first 
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believe that one of Ws superior officers was 
capable of committing a crime the consequences 
of which to the army were incalculable. The 
rumours, however, grew so loud that a serious 
investigation wag ordered. The officer was 
commanded to proceed immediately to head- 
quarters at Odessa. He was not so slow as not 
to smell a rat. He felt some hesitation at 
obeying the order, but overnight he hit upon 
a plan, and, while staying at an hotel near 
Odessa, his room caught fire so cleverly that 
the flames, -which purify all things, destroyed 
the accounts. He arrived at head-quarters 
with a certificate that his papers were burnt. 
"What more could be exacted ? We are assured 
that the fire spared the roubles in liis pouch. 
He was acquitted. Poor fellow ! as Moliere 
would say. 

"Another anecdote, the truth of which I 
will guarantee : — A dealer in flour, in the 
vicinity of Kiev, provides some thousand sacks 
of floar to the commander of the place, and 
asks an exorbitant price. He is refused pay- 
ment. He is brought up for usury and fraud. 
The aifair is a serious one; he is liable to a 
very severe penalty and a journey to Siberia 
in perspective. He was as calm, however, as 
if conscience was pure and his cause a good 
one. At the appointed day he appeared before 
the judge, and proved by his books, A plus B, 
that to accept the supply the officers had ex- 
acted for themselves 80,000 silver roubles, or 
240,000 francs. Very flattering this for the 
officers of the Russian army ! The trader was 
acquitted and his honour saved ; the money 
was paid ; he gained nothing on the trans- 
action. 

"Everywhere, at the very steps of the 
throne, the most audacious robberies are com- 
mitted. The Emperor Alexander I. said that 
his sailors would steal his guns if they dared ; 
Alexander II. observed the other .day that his 
attendants would steal his breeches if they 
had the opportunity. The following gave rise 
to ^the observation : — Among the emperor's 
household there is a chamberlain silversmith, 
who has the care of the crown plate. He has 
a dozen ' tchinowiches ' under him. Eor some 
time these gentlemen have amused themselves 
by passing the plate through acids, by which 
process a considerable portion of the silver was 
taken off, which they afterwards transformed 
into a solid state by a chymical process. This 
robbery had been carried on for a long time 
before it was discovered. But as all were 
equally guilty, no culprit could be found for 
want of proof. The crown plate has been 
ordered to be melted down and recast. 

" The hourgeois and merchants are not per- 
sonally subjected to the recruiting tax, but 
they have to pay 500f. for each recruit asked 
for them. Thus they provide as many soldiers 



per thousand merchants as the nobles provide 
per thousand peasants. This tax brings ia a 
considerable revenue to the crown. The num- 
ber of merchants in the whole extent of the 
empire amounts to about 150,000, and as the 
state has already levied about sixty men per 
thousand, it results that the merchants have 
had to pay about 400,000,000f. Thus, how- 
ever good Russians they may be, the hourgeois 
are beginning to find the war taxes somewhat 
heavy. 

" The populations who suffer most from this 
state of things are precisely those who enter- 
tain the least sympathy for Russia — for in- 
stance, Finland, Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, 
Poland, and the Southern provinces, which are 
almost exclusively inhabited by Tartars and 
Mussulmans. The provinces of the Baltic 
particularly are weighed down by taxes. 
Whatever may be said about the Russian 
party carrying on the war to the last man and 
the last rouble, the government will have to 
consult a little the Catholics, the Protestants, 
and the Mussulmans, who united form more 
than one-third of the population of the empire, 
and who have certainly a right to be heard in 
the matter." 

Reform in the administration of public af- 
fairs, and especially in the finance ' of the 
empire, became a pressing necessity for the 
new monarch. The treasury was very low, 
and willing as the people were to maintain the 
war, their means of doing so were very sensibly 
impaired. A report was spread through Europe 
that the emperor was obliged to sell the crown 
diamonds, at the suggestion and with the 
urgent advice of his chancellerie. Some account 
of these jewels will doubtless interest our 
readers : — " The crown treasury of the czars at 
Moscow contains precious stones of considerable 
amount. The two most considerable are diamonds, 
one the size of a pigeon's egg rose-out. The 
Russians have given it the name of the Orloff. 
The other has the form of an irregular prism, 
and is of the size and almost the length of a 
little fiuger; it bears the name of the Shah, 
and its history is as follows : — It formerly 
belonged to the Sophis, and was one of two 
enormous diamonds which ornamented the 
throne of Nadir Shah, and which were desig- 
nated by the Persians by the names of ' Sun of 
the Sea,' and ' Moon of the Mountains.' "When 
Nadir was assassinated his treasures were 
pillaged, and his precious stones divided 
among a few soldiers, who carefully concealed 
them. An Armenian named Shafras resided 
at that period at Bussora with his two 
brothers. One day an Afighan came to him, 
and offered for sale the. large diamond, 'the 
Moon of the Mountains,' as well as an emerald, 
a ruby of fabulous size, a sapphire of the finest ■ 
water, called by the Persians the 'Eye of 
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Allah,' and a number of other stones, for the 
■whole of which he asked such a moderate sum 
that Shafras suspected that they had not been 
honestly come by, and told him to call again, 
as he had not the money in the house. The 
Affghan, fearing Shafras was going to act with 
treachery towards him, left the place and could 
not again be found, although the three brothers 
made every search for him. Some years after- 
wards the elder brother met the man at Bag- 
dad, who told him that he had just sold all his 
precious stones for 65,000 piastres and a pair 
of valuable horses. Shafras had the residence 
of the purchaser, who was a Jew, pointed out 
to him, and he went to him and offered him 
double the price he had given for them, but 
was refused. The three brothers then agreed 
to murder the Jew and rob him of his pur- 
chase, which they did, and on the following 
day poisoned the Affghan, and threw both the 
bodies into the river. A dispute soon after 
arose between the brothers as to the division 
of the spoil, which terminated in Shafras 
getting rid of his two brothers by poison, after 
which he fled to Constantinople, and thence to 
Holland, where he made known the riches 
he possessed, and offered them for sale to the 
different courts of Europe. Catherine II. pro- 
posed to buy the Moon of the Mountains only. 
Shafras was requested to come to Russia, and 
he was introduced to the court jeweller. The 
terms demanded by Shafras were — letters 
of nobility, a life annuity of 10,000 roubles, 
and 500,000 roubles, payable by equal in- 
stalments in ten years. Count Panin, who 
was then minister, delayed the settlement of 
the bargain as long as possible, and in the 
meantime had the Armenian led into such ex- 
travagances that he fell into debt, and when 
the minister found that he bad no means of 
paying what he owed he abruptly broke off 
the negotiation. Shafras, according to the 
laws of the country, could not leave until his 
debts should be paid, and the court jeweller 
prepared to take advantage of his embarrass- 
ments and intended that the diamond should 
fall into his hands for a fourth of its value. 
Shafras, however, discovered the trap that had 
been laid for him, and, disposing of some of 
the less valuable stones among his country- 
men, paid his debts, and disappeared. Agents 
were sent after him, who had even orders 
to assassinate and rob him, but lie escaped 
them. Ten years after, while he was at As- 
traoan, renewed offers were made to him, 
but he refused to enter into any negotiations 
unless the bargain should be settled at Smyrna. 
Catherine accepted, and became the possessor 
of the diamond for letters of nobilitj', 600,000 
roubles, and 170,000 paper roubles, making 
togetlier about two and a half millions of 
francs. Shafras, not beiug able to return to 



his country, where he would have had to give 
an account of two homicides and two fratri- 
cides, fixed himself at Astracan, where he 
married a countrywoman of his, and had 
seven daughters. One of his sons-in-law 
poisoned him for the sake of possessing his 
share of his property. The immense fortune 
which the murderer had acquired (from ten to 
twelve millions) was divided, and soon spent, 
by his successors, and several of the grand- 
children of Shafras are now living at Astra- 
can in abject misery." 

Erom the descriptions of the emperor's coro- 
nation afterwards published in Europe, it 
would appear that these precious treasures 
were not parted with, at all events irrecover- 
ab\j. Rut it is quite true that very extra- 
ordinary and humiliating exertions had to be 
made to keep up the public credit in any 
measure, or supply the sinews of war. 

The only remaining public act of tho empe- 
ror, which was of interest beyond the bounds 
of his own empire, was a manifesto to Europe 
through his ministers and agents at foreign 
courts. It was communicated in the form of 
a note from the grand-chancellor. It was the 
first official paper given to Europe by the new 
emperor, and will therefore be peculiarly in- 
teresting to the page of history. Its contents 
were also felt to be important in every court 
and cabinet. This document will appropri- 
ately close the chapter on the accession of 
AlexanderTI. to the imperial throne : — 

iSt. Fetersburr/ , March 10. 

My despatch, of the 2nd inst., will have informed you 
of the accession of his Majesty the Emperor Alexander 
11, I also, at the same time, had the honour of sending 
you the manifesto of our illustrious sovereign, issued on 
the first day of his reign. This document expresses his 
majesty's profound sense of the importance of the duties 
which he is called to fulfil. Those duties have been im- 
posed on him by Divine Providence in the midst of severe 
trials. Ascending the throne of his ancestors, he beholds 
Russia involved in a war, the like of which occurring in 
a new reign history cannot produce. Our illustrious 
sovereign accepts these trials, trusting in God, coniidiug 
securely in the unwavering devotedness of his people, 
and filled with religious reverence for the memory of his 
much-loved father. In a child-like spirit of piety he ac- 
cepts as his heritage two obligations, which, in his eyes, 
are equally sacred. The first demands from his majesty 
the employment of all the power wliich the will of God 
has placed in his hands for the defence of the integrity 
and honour of Russia. The second imposes on his majesty 
tlie duty of steadily devoting his care to the completion of 
that work of peace, the bases of which were sanctioned 
by the Emperor Nicholas. Faithful to the ideas which pre- 
dominated in the last dispositions and arrangements of 
his illustrious father, the emperor lias renewed and con- 
firmed the instructions with which the plenipotentiary of 
Russia had been provided from December until the time 
when the Vienna conferences were to have been opened. 
In this way the intentions of the Emperor Nicholas aro 
certain to bo fulfilled. Their aim was — 

To restore to Russia and Europe the blessings of peace. 
To confirm the freedom of worship and the welfare of the 
Christian peoples of the East without distinction of rite. 
To place the immunities of the principalities under a col- 
lective guarantee. To secure the free navigation of the 
Danube in favour of the trade of all nations. To put an 
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end to the rivalries of the great powers respecting the 
East, in such manner as to preclude the return of new 
complications. Finally, to come to an understanding with 
the great powers respecting the revision of the treaties by 
which they have recognised the principle of closing the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and in mis way to arrive 
at an honourable settlement. 

A peace concluded upon such a basis as this, since it 
would terminate the calamities of war, would call forth 
the blessings of all nations upon the new government. 
Eussia, however, feels deeply, and all Europe must 
acknowledge the fact, that the hope of a restoration of 
peace would prove vain, if the conditions of an adjustment 
should overpass that just limit which a sense of the dig- 
nity of the crown led our august lord to fix irrevocably. 
The emperor will wait tranquilly until the cabinets called 
to deliberate in common with Bussia on this question of 
universal interest for all Christendom shall declare the 
views by which their policy will be guided. Our august 
lord will enter upon these important deliberations in a 
sincere spirit of concord ; this is the declaration which I 



am expressly commissioned by his majesty to make to 
you in his name. 

The general instructions with which you are provided 
prescribe to you the course which you are to continue to 
follow in your intercourse with the governments to which 
you are accredited. The emperor, in confirming you in 
the post to which you were appointed by the grace of his 
illustrious father, relies implicitly on your fidelity and 
zeal. It is his desii'e that on all occasions your conduct and 
language should bear witness to the loyalty with which 
Eussia regards obligations involving fidelity to treaties ; 
to its constant desire to live on good terms with all allied 
and friendly powers ; and, finally, to its reverence for the 
inviolability of the rights of every state, as well as its firm 
resolve to maintain intact and make respected those rights 
which Divine Providence has entrusted to the emperor 
in making him the protector of the honour of the nation. 

Ton are instructed to bring this to the knowledge of 
the court at which you had the honour to represent the 
Emperor Nicholas of glorious and much-loved memory. 

Nesselkode. 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 

THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL IN MAECH.— PEOGRESS OF THE EAILWAY.— IMPEOTEMENT OP 
BALAKLATA.— EESTOEED HEALTH OF THE TEOOPS.— ACTIVITT OF THE ENGLISH GENERALS. 
—UTILITY OF FOEEIGN LABOUEEES.— PREPARATIONS FOE A NEAY BOMBAEDMENT.— SOETIES, 
COMBATS, ETC. 

" Dishonour not your mothers, — now attest 

That those whom you call fathers did beget you ! 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teach them how to war ! And you good yeomen, 

"Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not, 

For there is none of you so mean and base 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes." Shakspere. 



Upon the progress of the railway from "Balak- 
lava to the trenches so much depended, that all 
intelligence concerning it w^s eagerly sought 
and perused in England. Happily it was under 
the direction of such men as Messrs. Peto and 
Brassy, and the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Seattle ; for had it been under any govern- 
ment department whatever, it would either 
have proceeded so slowly as to be of little use, 
or have altogether failed. Steadily did the 
work proceed during the whole month of March, 
and by the opening of the second bombardment 
in April, material of war was brought up to 
the very trenches. At the beginning of March, 
the rail was very useful in carrying up ammu- 
nition and guns for portions of the way, which 
became more and more extended as the month 
advanced. Commissary-general Eilder declined 
to use it for his purposes, even when nearly 
half finished ; alleging that forming a depot at 
the terminus, unloading the waggons, and 
again loading mules and men, would increase 
labour, and consume time, to such a degree as 
would render the use of the rail no saving 
on the whole. There was much force in this, 
as the commissary was well provided with 
other means of transport by this time. Hedid 
not object to the commissaries of divisions 
using the rail, so far as it served them; and 
they all professed to derive the greatest advan- 
tage from it. When the shot, shell, powder, &c., 
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were deposited at the temporary termini, as 
the rail advanced, large parties of muleteers 
and Highlanders received the burdens and 
brought them to the lines. The Highlanders 
were more worked in this way than any other 
of the troops, which may perhaps account for 
their indifferent health during this month, 
especially in the 79th. Many of them carried 
very oppr-^ssive burdens from the railway up 
to the dep^t behind the lines. Very early in 
its operations, the railway enabled the British 
to return the good ofiS.ces of the French, who 
had so often assisted them with ambulances, 
mules, and men, in the agony of their endur- 
ance during the winter. Instead of bringing 
up with horses whatever was required for Bos- 
quet's camp on the edge of the plateau over- 
looking the "Woronzoff Road, the railway, with 
little labour and with rapidity, deposited such 
things within a convenient distance for Bos- 
quet's corps d'armee to remove. The French 
paid many compliments to the discipline, order, 
and regularity which prevailed among the nav- 
vies ; and evidently wondered how so much 
organisation and system could prevail in Eng- 
lish departments worked by voluntary enter- 
prise, when such confusion and helplessness 
pervaded everything conducted by government 
— the convers'e of this being the case among 
themselves. Our polite allies were not aware 
that the provost-marshal had to be invited more 
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than once to curb tlie rough, spirit of refractory- 
navvies. It is but justice to them to add, that 
although boxing and wrestling matches, and 
rough experiments in new sources of amusement, 
engaged them sometimes, to the annoyance of 
those around them, they were good workmen, 
good-tempered, good-natured, and hearty in the 
cause from patriotic feeling. The French were 
particularly obliged by the carriage of hut and 
hospital timber, as soon as the railway was 
in a working condition. One of the earliest 
advantages of the enterprise arose from a 
branch having been formed to the other side of 
the harbour, so that the harbour on both sides 
became available, and guns and ammunition 
were brought up from what was called the 
Diamond Wharf. Another great advantage, 
very early obtained, was the removal of the 
issue department for fuel and fodder belonging 
to the commissariat from Balaklava to Kadikoi, 
where the navvies constructed a depot and 
platform, with suitable sheds, as they would 
have done on an English line. The value of 
forming the fuel and fodder issuing department 
at Kadikoi may be judged from the fact that 
1000 sacks of barley were daily given out. 
It was a great relief to Balaklava, to subtract 
so large an amount of business from a place 
where so much that was chaotic and distracting 
interfered with the efficient distribution of 
every material. The navvies worked a limestone 
quarry in front of the third division, whence 
they were enabled to obtain lime of an excellent 
quality, which proved not only useful for 
building purposes on the railway, but also for 
purifying Balaklava, and for placing in the 
pits where so many dead bodies had been 
putrifying. The lime-burning in front of Ge- 
neral England's division proved a pource of 
amusement to the British, and of gre it annoy- 
ance to the enemy, who, seeing the smoke so 
constantly ascending thence, concluded that 
extensive works were going forward, and shells 
were constantly thrown to internipt them. 
The shells fell harmlessly about the lime-kilns, 
and thus the navvies, without losing a man, 
gave the enemy trouble, and caused him an 
extra expenditure of ammunition. These ener- 
getic fellows also erected a large washing-house 
for the hospital, which was of very great utility 
— it had been one of the chief desiderata both 
at Balaklava and Scutari, in connection with 
the care of the sick. 

Up to the middle of March, the climate 
seemed to agree well with the railway labourers, 
but they then began to complain of lassitude, 
and an inability to produce their usual com- 
plement of labour; they, however, rallied in 
health subsequently, and performed their use- 
ful and important task. The improvement 
at Balaklava became very great, and the facili- 
ties of receiving from the ships what was 



wanting on land, aided much the efficiency of 
the army during March. 

The electric telegraph was another of the 
agencies which proved a useful auxiliary. 
By it Balaklava and the camp were connected 
by prompt communication, so that Sir Colin 
Campbell could at once inform Lord Eaglan 
of any operations upon his flank by the Eus- 
sian army in the field, and his lordship as 
quickly communicate his instructions, Head- 
quarters were, by this means, brought iuto 
contact as it were with all the attacks, and 
with General Bosquet. The French worked 
the seraaphore system of telegraphs, Canrobert 
giving to them the preference. 

The increased means of transport in various 
forms enabled the English to regard the time 
necessarily consumed in the construction of the 
railway without impatience; for so pressing 
were the demands for supplies of all sorts at 
the lines, that the British army would have- 
been much endangered if relying only upon 
the railway, without the other new acces- 
sories, or upon the latter without the rail- 
way. The usual amount of labour at Lord 
Eaglan's disposal would have been literally- use- 
less to meet the waste in the trenches, and 
the vast preparations requisite for the second 
bombardment, to which the expectation of the 
armies and of the ci-vilised world was now 
turned. A considerable number of Turks from 
Constantinople and Smyrna, who had been 
employed there as porters — a motley crowd 
from the shores of the Levant, of men good, 
bad, and indififerent, the bad and indifferent 
being much the more numerous — and stUl 
larger numbers of Croats, — were employed in 
the new department of the land-transport 
service. They worked hard, were paid well, 
fought fiercely among themselves, and were 
kept well-in hand by the English provost-mar- 
shal. These men carried up prodigious loads, 
and were employed in promoting the objects of 
the sanitary commission, which arrived later 
than was expected, but set to work with vigor- 
ous earnestness when it did arrive, until dead 
horses disappeared from the surface of the pla- 
teau, houses in Balaklava were whitewashed, 
the burial-places covered with lime, the filth 
cleared from the harbour, and various other- 
measures completed, which the gentlemen con- 
nected with the commission and the railway 
co-operated in accomplishing. Mr. Eawlinson, 
the engineer of the sanitary commission. Doctors 
Sutherland and Gavin, his medical coadjutors, 
and certain practical men acting as inspectors, 
executed what, liad it been left to the staff of 
the British army, would never have been 
attempted. 

The health of the troops varied with the 
weather, and " March many weathers," an 
expression so proverbial in England, applied 
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to the Crimea : it " came in like a lion," and 
went out as fiercely. Some portions of it were 
as mild as early summer, and the spring-like 
appearance of the country charmed every eye. 
The fruit-trees, which had not been out down 
close to Balaklava, were rich with blossom; 
verdant grass sprung up on the trodden and 
bare earth behind the camp ; the crocus, hya- 
cinth, and other Crimean spring flowers, burst 
forth over the sun- warmed plateau; and so 
prolific was this fair vegetation, that it was no 
uncommon thing to see the crocus peeping up 
from beneath iron shot or bomb-shells, and to 
descry the little snowdrop nestling in its purity 
and beauty amidst broken planking, piles of 
ammunition, or in the corner of some rude hut. 
The vines put forth their luxuriant branches 
early, pushing their way into the wooden tene- 
ments of the soldiery. The birds commenced 
their carolling, and all nature seemed turned 
into smiles and song. The soldiery caught 
from her this inspiration, and every face looked 
cheerful, and the old home ditties resounded 
through the camp — "Soots wha hae," and 
" Eory O'More," were as familiar to the ear of 
the dwellers at camp, as they had been in the 
autumn, before famine, fever, and frost, the pelt- 
ing storm, and the pitiless rain, had deprived the 
men of joy, although no combination of misfor- 
tunes had robbed them of their courage. Fre- 
quently, however, the azure sky was suddenly 
overcast, and as if the Storm King made his 
home among the bleak hUls of the Taiu-us, 
gusts of fierce power would sweep the earth 
and clouds. Many a night of bitter frost, and 
some of heavy snow, followed days of sunshine, 
and even of relaxing heat. The men were 
well supplied with warm .clothing ; comforters, 
socks, and shaggy coats of all patterns were in 
abundance : — the people of England had sent 
out enough for English, Turks, French, and 
Eussians. The men seemed to think that, 
whether the day was hot or cold, these articles 
should be worn in honour of the donors, and 
many caught cold by being obliged, from excess 
of heat, to throw off those winter garments, 
and then, finding themselves on duty in the 
trenches, shivering for twenty-four hours for 
want of the articles with which they had 
encumbered themselves upon the sunny plateau. 
Sir George Brown, true to his habits as a 
martinet, — as he was to his sword and his queen 
in the day of battle, — resolved to put an end 
to the irregular habits of the men as to their 
attire, and published a divisional order, insistiug 
upon a strict costume, and the reappearance of 
the Aisoarded stock! And the general being a 
man to be obeyed, a great change was speedily 
effected in the light division. 

Many of the men suffered from those sudden 
climatic changes, which were especially felt 
from the want of good shoes and boots. There 



were large supplies of shoemaker's work of som« 
sort, but the work itself was generally atro- 
cious, although this had been a subject of com- 
plaint with the previous supply. Eoth boots 
and shoes were too small in the majority of 
oases; and when they could be got on, they 
seldom were worn longer than ten days before 
the soles came off. The thick mud of the pla- 
teau was a severe test for any shoe or boot, 
but those with which the soldiers were sup- 
plied were almost useless ; many a night of 
severe frost, and often nights of rain, during 
that month, the soldiers did duty without soles 
to their shoes. • From these causes there were 
many invalids in March, notwithstanding the 
adundance of fresh meat and vegetables, and 
the consequent disappearance of scurvy; and 
although the comforts of the men in other 
respects were various, and generally ample, 
the sickness, at the close of February, made 
the medical returns for the beginning of March 
rather inauspicious. Lord Eaglan sent home 
the report of the .2nd of March, from the medi- 
cal-inspector of hospitals. Dr. Hall, which was 
in substance as follows : — 

" The result of the sanitary condition of the 
army is by no means so satisfactory as the 
previous improvement during the week of fine 
weather that we had, had led me to anticipate; 
but, though the unfavourable change in the 
weather, from the genial warmth of spring to 
the bitter cold of winter, which took place on 
the 20th, had an injurious effect on certain 
classes of disease in weakly subjects, still there 
is sufficient improvement remaining to enable 
us to look forward with confident hope to the 
future ; and I am more inclined to indulge 
this hope from the favourable change which 
has taken place in the type of fever prevailing 
in the General Hospital at Balaklava, in the 
93rd Highlanders and some other regiments, 
from low typhoid to that of a remittent, and 
even intermittent, form. 

" Bowel complaints continue to be the most 
prevalent class of diseases ; but I think they 
are not so serious as they were a short time 
ago ; nor is scurvy so manifest as it was since 
the issue of lime-juice daily as a portion of the 
men's ration. Lately, I have instructed the 
medical officers of regiments to inspect the 
men, for the purpose of detecting this com- 
plaint (skin diseases), and seeing that the men 
are clean in their persons, and change their 
shirts and flannels at stated periods. The 
last weekly report is favourable. In the 4th 
division, which is the only report I have at 
hand in my hut, only 138, out of. 2596 men 
inspected, bore any traces of scurvy ; and this 
is one of the divisions which was as much, or 
more, effected with it than any division in the 
army a short time ago. Mr. Eoberts, the staff 
surgeon recently appointed to superintend the 
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medical concerns of the division, is an intelli- 
gent, active, and zealous officer, and he has 
affected wonderful reforms since he joined. If 
the issue of fresh meat could be insured, 
together with vegetables and lime-juice, I am 
quite satisfied, now that the men are warmly 
clad, and will soon be better sheltered, a manifest 
improvement would take place in their health. 
And if the military operations carrying on 
would only admit of some longer exemption 
from duty, a still greater improvement would 
be observed. I am inclined to think our 
greatest difficulties and miseries have been 
surmounted, and we may now look forward for 
better and more cheering times. It was won- 
derful to see the cheering effect the few fine 
days had on the health and spirits of the men ; 
and as the winter may now be considered 
nearly at an end, I am full of hope and con- 
fidence." 

On the whole, the men were much better off 
in March than they had been since landing in 
the Crimea, for food, shelter, clothing, cleanli- 
ness, medical attendance, medicine, hospital 
accommodation, and, above all, relief from ex- 
cessive labour. The generals also paid more 
direct attention to the men, showing a deeper 
personal interest in them : for the first time 
since the opening of the siege, a general officer 
visited the trenches daily. Major-general 
Jones, of the engineers, was also a frequent 
visitor of the works, inspecting everything 
with minute attention. His report of the 
conduct of the officers of engineers and artillery 
was very flattering. As the former class of 
officers in the British service were depreciated, 
it is but just to mention that General Jones, 
after the war was over, in a speech at a public 
meeting in England, declared that the compe- 
tency, courage, and attention to duty of those 
who composed that arm of the service before 
Sebastopol, were worthy of the highest eulogy. 
He found the greatest promptitude to obey his 
orders, and the most satisfactory performance 
of the most arduous and intellectually difficult 
services. Perhaps never in any army did the 
artillery behave better, either as to activity, 
courage, or intelligent qualifications for theii- 
duties. 

Pleasing, on the whole, as the accounts are 
which appear in the foregoing pages, it must 
not be supposed that confusion, mismanage- 
ment, and selfishness had taken their departure 
from the British camp in the Crimea, and from 
the harbour of Balaklava. The following in- 
cident, related by Mr. Russell, is evidence to 
the contrary: — "As an instance of the way 
in which public money is squandered by the 
authorities, — well, if not by the authorities, 
by somebody or other who is vicegerent for 
the Genius of Misrule at Balaklava, — I will 
just mention a circumstance which has recently 



come to my knowledge, and which any econo- 
mist on the committee of inquiry may pro- 
fitably ask a question or two anent. Mr. 
Alfred Pratt, an officer of customs, was ap- 
pointed by the "War-office some time ago to 
superintend the warehousing and landing of 
stores at Balaklava, and was sent out there by 
the government with a staif of one foreman of 
works, eight warehousemen, and thirty dock- 
labourers, with whom he arrived a month ago. 
This little expedition has, up to the present 
moment, cost the country about £5000, and 
has not done a particle of good for the money. 
Mr. Pratt, who is a practical' engineer, offered 
to build a landing-wharf, but the authorities 
would not give a site for it. They would not 
employ him on the duty which the government 
commissioned him to execute. He states that 
he has been treated with neglect, and has been 
subjected to contumely and affront; and at 
this instant he is employed side by side with a 
corporal in superintending the levelling of 
ground for wooden huts at a salary of 25s. per 
diem!" 

It was obvious that, in the midst of im- 
provements effected by civilians, and by per- 
sons sent out from the government with 
especial commissions to overrule the routine of 
the departments, the disposition of the officials 
to impede all reform, — even although the public 
interests were sacrificed by their opposition, — 
was but little abated. "Where they could, with 
any safety, obstruct, they resisted all devia- 
tion from their own ways, although horrors un- 
utterable, and " confusion worse confounded," 
were the consequences of these ways. Every 
man who applied business habits and energy 
to the reformation of abuses, was " a dangerous 
man" in the official vocabulary, and insult as 
well as obstruction met him at every turn. 
The overbearing power of public opinion in 
England, and the exposure of these practices 
in the London press, alone protected those who 
saved the soldier, and saved their country from 
contumely and hindrance on the part of most 
of the Crimean authorities. These censures do 
not apply to the generals of division and bri- 
gade, who were, for the most part, from the 
commencement of the expedition, noble soldiers, 
men of experience in their profession and 
patriotism in their principle and feeling. It 
must not be supposed that the bad conduct and 
incompetency of those who have fallen under 
public disapprobation, at home or abroad, has 
been exaggerated in this work. A very small 
portion of the misdoings of these people, and 
their gross ignorance, has bee'n noticed ; and 
many of the most painful instances of the sort 
only came to light too long after the events 
for the public to insist upon retribution on 
account of them. As an instance of this, the 
author last quoted relates, in March, 1855, 
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(and the circumstance -was first made public by 
him), an occurrence connected with the battle 
of Balaklava, which might have led to the 
defeat of our heavy cavalry, and would have 
caused such an issue but for their extraordi- 
nary skill and courage : — " It will scarcely be 
credited (but it does no harm now to mention 
it) that at Balaklava the Soots Greys had, no 
cartridges to fit their carbines, and that they 
were armed with the old cavalry sword, which 
bent in several instances on coming in contact 
with the thick coats of the Russian horsemen. 
The new swords are excellent weapons, and 
afforded great satisfaction to all but those on 
whom they were tried." Such an event coiild 
not have happened by any mere mistake : 
either utter neglect, ignorance, cupidity, or 
treason, must have placed the Scots Greys 
almost unarmed before their foes. 

It was only during the month of March that 
some portions of the infantry received Minie 
or other superior muskets, instead of the old 
and inferior weapons which they had brought 
to the Crimea. 

Mr. Russell relates a striking case of misman- 
agement in a single instance, being felt long 
after, and the extraordinary impunity allowed 
to the perpetrators. Tinder date of the 6 th of 
March, he wrote : — " We have now about sixty 
garrison carriages at the artillery depot, and 
the stores of shot and shell seem inexhaustible, 
but, in reality, are not too much for thirty 
hours' firing. Our guns of position will now 
be available, if ever we require to use them. 
The story of these guns is instructive. It will 
bo remembered that the Russians inflicted great 
loss upon us by their guns of position at the 
Alma, and that we had none to reply to them. 
Indeed, had they been landed at Kalamita Bay, 
it is doubtful if we could have got horses to 
draw them. However, if we had had the 
horses, we could not have had the guns. The 
fact is, that sixty fine guns of position, with 
all their equipment complete, were shipped on 
board the Taurus at "Woolwich, and sent out 
to the East. When the vessel arrived at Con- 
stantinople, the admiral in charge, with de- 
structive energy, insisted on transhipping all 
the guns into the Gertrude. The captain in 
charge remonstrated, but in vAin ; words grew 
high, but led to no result. The guns, beauti- 
fully packed and laid, with everything in its 
proper place, were hauled up out of the hold, 
and huddled, in the most approved higgledy- 
piggledy A la Balaldava ancienne, into the Oer- 
trude, where they were deposited on the top of 
a quantity of medical and other stores. The 
equipments shared the same fate, and the hold 
of the vessel soon presented to the eye of the 
artilleryman the realisation of the saying anent 
the arrangement of a midshipman's chest, 
' everything uppermost, and nothing at hand.' 



The officer in charge got to Varna, and in vain 
sought permission to go to some retired nook, 
discharge the cargo, and re-stow the guns. The 
expedition sailed, and when the Gertrude ar- 
rived at Old Eort, had Hercules been set to 
clear the guns, as his fourteenth labour, he 
could not have done it. And so the medicines, 
that would certainly have done good, and the 
guns, that might have done harm, were left to 
neutralise each other." 

In the above gross case of clumsy and incom- 
petent management, medicines to heal the sick, 
and arms to fight the enemy, were huddled 
together, and both made inaccessible. It was 
the fashion at home to boast of the order and 
good management of everything in connection 
with the navy : this case is but a specimen of 
very many which would prove the disorderly 
way in which matters were managed in that 
branch of the service. The state of the 
harbour of Balaklava at any time, up to the 
end of March, 1855, would prove the same 
thing. 

Perhaps one of the most glaring abuses was 
the way in which the transports were per- 
mitted to remain in the harbour as places of 
abode for certain gentlemen who preferred 
them to Balaklava or the camp. For these 
transports the government paid enormous 
sums; and there t'uey remained, rooking on 
the waters of Balaklava harbour, perverted to 
private purposes, under a system of favour- 
itism and corruption. The author of these 
pages does not know the names of the gentle- 
men who possessed these expensive hotels, 
while the men were in want of those things 
which the increased transports should have 
been employed to convey for them ; he can, 
therefore, have no invidious object in view 
while he records this; he simply performs a 
duty which historical fidelity demands. The 
money of the nation was squandered in this 
way in a manner disgraceful to the govern- 
ment, and to the people who tolerated such 
faithlessness. 

No exhibition of injustice and the abuse 
of authority was more signal than that in 
the case of Captain Christie, a brave and 
upright sailor, who did his duty with fidelity 
and skill. On an earlier page of this history 
the loss of the Prince and other transports 
was noticed, which were wrecked in the 
great gale of the 14th of November, in conse- 
quence of Captain Dsfcres having refused to 
allow them inside the harbour — notwithstand- 
ing the importunities of Captain Christie, who 
superintended the transports, for their admis- 
sion, and his strong representations in reference 
to the Prince in particular, because of the value 
of her cargo, and the state of her anchors. It 
is necessary to refer to this matter again, as 
with the month of March the captain's services 
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at Balaklava terminated. The loss of the 
Prince, the Vulcan, and so many other trans- 
ports, caused a great sensation in. England, 
and some violent parliamentary discussions : it 
was necessary for the government and the 
heads of departments to do something to ap- 
pease the public clamour, and satisfy so many 
of the most respectable and powerful of their 
own supporters, who were discontented, and 
openly and strongly expressed that discontent. 
The usual mode of procedure in such cases 
was resorted to : it is an infamous mode, but 
wiU of course continue so long as the electors 
of the United Kingdom permit. The ap- 
proved plan of quieting the public to which 
we refer is, to sacrifice some person who has 
least power and political interest, and who m.ay 
with some degree of plausibility be selected. 
Thus, to conciliate the people when discon- 
tented with the campaign of 1854 in the Bal- 
tic, an attempt was made to turn Sir Charles 
Napier into the "scapegoat" of the Admi- 
ralty. Sir Charles would not go silently into 
the wilderness; he could use his pen and 
tongue, had money and connexions, and, as 
a Jupiter TonansJ of agitation, shook the 
old Admiralty to its foundations. Captain 
Christie was neither an orator, nor a writer — 
a rich man, nor a man of large political con- 
nexion ; and it was very convenient to make 
a sacrifice of him, and thereby prove how 
zealous the government was, and how plainly 
any mischief which ever happened resulted 
from individual misdeed, which they were 
ever ready to punish. This was the work of 
the Aberdeen cabinet. Mr. Gladstone, " in his 
place," assured the House of Commons that 
Captain Christie having arrived at Malta, a 
telegraph ordered him back to the Crimea, to 
be tried by court-martial for the loss of the 
transports under his care. This was very 
satisfactory to the house, and placed the good 
Mr. Gladstone in a favourable light, and very 
much in contrast to the wicked Captain 
Christie, who allowed the storm to wreck the 
transport fleet ! The real facts were, that 
Captain Christie never received any orders at 
Malta to go back to the Crimea and stand his 
trial. He had not gone to Malta at all. He 
never left his post for a day. He was ordered 
to be tried by court-martial, and after his 
heart was nearly broken, the .admiral informed 
him that there was no ground for such a pro- 
cedure, and he was free to go home. He was 
superseded in his command, and the man 
selected to fill his place was the Captain 
Heath who went about canvassing certificates 
from the transport captains, that the harlowr of 
Balajdava loas in a condition of order, and that 
matters there were regulated with precision and 
system. Every one knew at home and abroad 
what a scandalous imposition this would have 



been if the glaring untruth of the statement 
did not render an imposition upon any one 
impossible. Captain Heath is a very efficient 
officer, no doubt, and may have been as com- 
petent as Captain Christie to assume the office 
the latter so worthily filled, but it was not 
therefore he was chosen. His toadyism, not 
his talent, gained for him the responsible post ; 
while Captain Christie, whom every member of 
the government and all the authorities in the 
Crimea knew to be' free from blame, was super- 
seded, in order to cover the delinquencies of 
greater favourites, and make some sacrifice to 
the public indignation against the mismanage- 
ment at Balaklava. The mode in which Cap- 
tain Christie was worked out of his post by 
an unprincipled intrigue was this : — About 
two months, or a little more, after the disastrous 
gale, Quartermaster-general Airey wrote to 
the captain, requesting details as" to the loss 
of the Prince ; this letter of the general's con- 
tained an enclosure, which was a letter from 
Captain Dacres the harbour-master, assuring 
General Airey that the Prince should be 
brought in as soon as possible. To Sir Richard 
Airey' s letter Christie replied' as follows: — 

Orient, Balaklava.- 
" SiE, — In reply to your letter relative to 
the loss of the Prince steamer, I beg to state 
that she arrived off Balaklava on the 8th of 
November, in fine weather, when, in attempt- 
ing to anchor, she lost both bower anchors 
and chains, they not having been securely 
clenched. She hung on by the Jason while 
she disembarked her troops, and in the even- 
ing stood out to sea and got another anchor 
ready. Being myself on board the Melbourne, 
at anchor outside, I was most anxious to get 
the Prince into harbour, and sent an officer 
repeatedly to the senior naval officer to request 
that she might be allowed to go in ; but the 
object being at that time to have as few vessels 
in the harboui at the same moment as possible, 
he, although as anxious as myself, would not 
allow it. On the 14th of November, the day 
of the gale, the steam of the Prince was up in 
good time, but the sea rose and became so 
heavy that she drove, cut away her mast, and 
the survivors state that the mizen rigging 
fouled her screw before she struck. 
" I have the honour, &c., 

" P. Christie." 
"Major-general Airey, Quartermaster-general." 

No intimation of any change of feeling 
towards him was made to Captain Christie : 
from the Times newspaper he learned the fact, 
by reading the speech of Mr. Gladstone, when 
describing him as ordered back from Malta — a 
statement which might well fill the mind of 
the ill-used officer with amazement. On the 
20th of February, however, the mystery was 
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■cleared up, for he ■wtf.B informed that he -was 
STipersedod, and that Captain Heath, the very 
officer under whose management as harbour- 
master Balaklava attained its very had repu- 
tation for confusion and filth, vras appointed in 
Ms place ! There was literally an outburst of 
flympathy in the Crimea. The captains of ships 
subscribed £200 as a tribute of respect ; and 
all ranks and classes out of the naval and mili- 
tary clique that so disastrously co-operated 
■with the government at home, were open in 
their expressions of condolence and esteem. In 
reply to the intimation that he was to be tried 
by court-martial, the- captain thus addressed 
Captain Milne of the Admiralty : — 

Orient, Balaklava, March 5, 1855. 
" Mt deau Milne, — Many thanks for your 
kind note of the 16th. Although a court- 
martial is at all times a formidable thing, still 
on this occasion I feel such perfect confidence 
of success, that I rather rejoice at it. It will, 
I am in hopes, prove to the Admiralty and the 
public the rectitude of all my proceedings. I 
am as innocent of the loss of those two ships, 
JPrince and Resolute, as a babe in a cradle. No 
officer could do more than I did in my endea- 
vour to place them in safety. I only wanted 
a tug and leave to enter the harbour to accom- 
plish this. After the Prince arrived on the 
8th of November, there were four days before 
the gale of the 14th in which she might have 
gone in. There was nothing of greater import- 
ance in my opinion going on at the time. 
There was plenty of room in the harbour, two 
tugs, two Ijne-of-battle ships, and several other 
men-of-war present ; yet, with all this force 
at command if necessary, my earnest request 
was not attended to, and this ship, with her 
one anchor an^ valuable cargo, was allowed to 
remain outside. I of course did not order her 
to sea with one anchor, as I expected her to 
be taken in every hour, and I knew that it 
was of great consequence to the army that the 
warm clothing should be landed as soon as 
possible, as well as the rest of the cargo. I 
don't think poor Dacres will ever forgive him- 
self for this. The transport captains and 
agents are all outrageous at my being super- 
seded, and I tr\ist the lords of the Admiralty 
will soon be convinced how little I have 
merited such treatment. 

"P. CmisiiE." 

It was the end of March before the gaUant 
captain was informed, by a letter from Ad- 
miral Lyons, ' that he was at liberty, as no 
charge could be substantiated against him. On 
the first of April he left the Crimea, and soon 
died of a broken heart. He prized his pro- 
fessional reputation far more than his lucra- 
tive post ; he was dismissed from the former 



arbitrarily and unjustly, and robbed of the 
latter infamously. 

Having sketched the general condition of 
affairs during the month of March, we shall 
now proceed to chronicle the more prominent 
incidents of the history of the siege. 

A despatch of Lord Eaglan's, written on the 
3rd, discloses the view he took of matters at 
the opening of the month : — 

Before Sebastopol, March 3. 

My Loud, — Some more ships are said to have been 
sunk since I wrote to your lordship on the 27th. I am 
not certain of this; but, according to my observation, the 
new barrier across the harbour appeared yesterday evening 
to have been extended beyond the point at which I had 
seen it two days before. 

The enemy is busily occupied in establishing a work 
considerably nearer the French batteries, on the extreme 
right, than that which was attacked by our allies on the 
morning of the 24th. 

The enemy seem to be increasing their force in the 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol, both to the northward and 
upon the Tcherna}'a. 

The railway continues to progress satisfactorily, and we 
already make considerable use of it in the conveyance of 
stores, hutting materials, &c., as far as Kadikoi ; and the 
electric telegraph is completed between that village and 
my head-quarters. 

The weather has again become extremely cold, and 
there was a fall of snow yesterday, and some little this 
morning. 

I enclose a return of casualties to the 1st instant, 
inclusive. I have, &c., 

Eaqlan. 

The Lord Tanmure, Sjc, 

No attempt to disturb the Russians in the 
construction of these new works was made by 
our alKes, against whom they were chiefly 
directed. His lordship's despatch does not 
mention that the cavalry horses continued to 
suffer, and that Colonel Dogherty had only 
three horses fit for service on the 3rd of 
March. The late hutting of the horses of the 
British cavalry division was a great misfortune, 
as the details of the Crimean inquiry, and 
those given before the Chelsea board of general 
officers long after, proved ; yet we cannot but 
think that both Lords Lucan and Cardigan 
have had far more than their just share of 
public censure in connection with these trans- 
actions. Mistakes and blunders were made 
everywhere, as if by a fatal concurrence of 
misfortune; and frequently, as in the case of 
these' generals, by men who had no wish to 
spare themselves, and were ready to lay down 
life in the service of the army and of their 
country. 

The Erench signalised the opening of March 
by throwing shells and rockets into the town 
of Sebastopol ; the long range of these pro- 
jectiles 'enabled our ally to set fire to houses, 
and alarm the enemy for the safety of their 
magazines. 

In the despatch of Lord Eaglan, he an- 
nounces the fact of the Eussians increasing 
their numbers. It was afterwards ascertained 
what the Eussian forces were at the time his 
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lordship wrote, or, rather, a few days subse- 
quently, when the reinforcements were placed 
to which he referred. The following was the 
arrangement of the Russian army in the Cri- 
mea, as reported at the French head-quarters 
from a reliable source of information : — 

In the town and in the suburb to tbe south 

of the Great Fort 39,000 men. 

To the north of the Great Fort, and in 
places distant at the utmost 6000 yards, 

Belbek, Tchorgoum, &c 35,000 „ 

On the Alma and towards Eupatoria 25,000 ,, 

At Perekop 10,000 „ 

At Theodosia and Kertch 10,000 ,, 



Total of infantry 119,000 

, On various points — cavalry 15,000 

Engineers and artillery 10,000 

Sailors 6,000 



Grand total 149,000 „ 

A division of infantry was announced as hourly 
expected ; as also a division of grenadiers and a 
brigade of reserve. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 4th of 
March, the Russians made an ineffectual 
sortie against the French. For an hour a 
severe fusillade rang up the heights ; the 
cannon also gave forth their thunders. The 
Russians retired, and the day rose in brightness 
and silence. There was a grand council be- 
tween the French chiefs and Lord Raglan in 
the course of the morning. 

On the 5th, there were smart skirmishes at 
dawn between the French and Russians. The 
ninth division of the French army was moved 
to the right of the JBritish attack. 

The English were in good spirits, and 
amused themselves in all the old home ways 
when that was at all practicable. A "spring 
meeting" took place on the top of the ridge 
near Karangi, where horse-racing, after a sort 
never seen in England, delighted jockeys and 
spectators. There was a large assemblage of 
soldiers, suttlers, railway-labourers, Turks, and 
Croats, who gazed with eager delight upon the 
scene. The Cossack videttes on Canrobert's 
Hdl and at Kamara could not comprehend the 
very peculiar movements of the English, and 
galloped about in the strangest excitement. 
While the races were going on, two Russian 
officers deserted in an ingenious manner. They 
were both Poles, and one had been degraded to 
the ranks for a political offence. They belonged 
to a party of the new reinforcements, and 
requested the men, twelve in number, to ad- 
Vance with them to the English vidette, per- 
suading the party that he was a Russian soldier 
— the uniform of both the English and Russian 
light cavalry being frequently blue. When the 
party approached the English dragoon, he fired 
his carbine, and the Russians fled, the two 
Poles dashing forward to the English lines. 
The Cossacks, perceiving their object, galloped 



hard to intercept them ; but the English dra- 
goon picket, gallantly pushing forward, were 
enabled to protect the fugitives. Their grati- 
tude for their escape was touchingly expressed. 
They rode beautiful horses, which they said 
were not their own, and begged that Sir Colin 
would return them to the enemy, that no 
pretext might be left for them to say that the 
fugitives had stolen them. Sir Colin had the 
horses brought out to the last position occupied 
by our videttes, and then letting them loose, 
they naturally galloped back to their own 
lines. These men stated that a corps of 8000 
men had just joined the army between Baidar 
and Simpheropol. 

On the 6th, the news of the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas arrived. General Canrobert 
was greatly excited : immediately on receipt 
of the intelligence he wrote a note to each of 
his two chiefs of corps d'armee, ending his 
despatch with the words, " this is great news." 
Lord Raglan wrote home a few days afterwards 
as follows : — 

Before Sebastopol, March 9. 

Mt Lord, — I am happy to be able to inform you that the 
weather is exceedingly fine, and that I entertain great 
hopes, derived from the reports of the principal medical 
officer, that the sick will materially benefit by the im- 
provement in the temperature. 

Our advanced batteries are making considerable pro- 
gress. 

Every effort is directed to the maintenance of the 
camps in a healthy state, which, as the warm weather 
approaches, becomes daily more important. 

I enclose the return of casualties to the 8th. 

I received, on the evening of the 6th inst., a tele- 
graphic despatch from Lord John Eussell, dated Berlin, 
the 2nd, announcing the death of the Emperor of Eussia . 
at 12 o'clock on that day. According to the information of 
deserters, the event has not been promulgated at Sebas 
topol. I have, &c., 

Eaglan. 

The Lord Fanmure, Sgc. 

The tidings of the czar's death spread "like 
wildfire " through the camps ; and perhaps 
never before was there so much political dis- 
cussion in an army since that commanded by 
William III. in Ireland, or the iron host of 
Oliver Cromwell in England. The speculations 
about "the great fact" were as numerous as 
in the fashionable political circles of Western 
Europe. Whether the Russians had heard the 
tidings in Sebastopol was doubted; but they 
kept up an incessant fire all day, working their 
guns with fierce energy, as if to show that 
they had not lost heart, but were stiU ready to 

" Confront the danger when the waves rolled high, 
Thwarting the stonn." 

During the previous fortnight a steamer had 
been anchored at the head of the harbour, 
armed with two long pivot-guns, which did 
considerable damage to the French working 
parties engaged around the^ new batteries on 
the heights of Inkerman. A battery of three 
guns, distant 1600 yards from the ship, was 
unmasked, and redhot shot prepared. When 
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it was clear day the guns suddenly opened ; 
the three shots passed right over the enemy's 
deck ; the watch instantly rushed to turn up 
the screw ; but, before she could be moved, 
several shots had struck her rigging, some her 
hull, and others her machinery. She slipped 
her cable, and hauled under the land. A 
deserter informed the English that three men 
were killed, three wounded, and the vessel so 
damaged that she was obliged to lay up and 
careen for repairs. 

It is probable that there was another vessel 
there, which hauled off in time to escape 
damage, for Lord Raglan, in a despatch written 
on the 8th, refers to two steamers ; but other 
credible accounts represent the matter as it is 
given here. The despatch of his lordship was 
as follows : — 

Hefore Sebastopol, March 8. 

My Lord, — The enemy continue to manifest great 
activity in preparing the work which I mentioned to 
your lordship in my despatch of the 3rd, and are now 
bringing up platform timber and guns for the equipnient 
and armament of it. Yast convoys are daily observed 
arriving on the north side of the town ; and I learn, 
from information entitled to credit, that the road leading 
from Simpheropol is covered with waggons, laden with 
provisions and munitions of war. This morning three 
British guns, placed in a battery overhanging the Tcher- 
naya, opened upon two small steamers anchored at the 
head of the harbour, and, after a fire of about an hour, 
obliged them to take refuge behind a point. One of them 
appeared to have sustained considerable damage, and is 
supposed to have been deserted by her crew. The weather 
was fine yesterday, and is particularly so to-day, and the 
country is becoming quite dry. 1 have reason to hope 
that the sick are deriving material benefit from this 
change. I have established a convalescent hospital on 
the heights immediately above Ealaklava, near a fine 
spring of water. The inspector-general of hospitals enter- 
tains great expectations of the advantages that will result 
from placing the huts in so healthy a locality. Lieute- 
nant-general Pennefather has resumed the command of 
the 2nd division, and is, I am happy to be able to report, 
looking remarkably well. I enclose the casualties to the 
4th inst. I have, &c., 

Eaglan. 

The Lord Fanmure, Sgc. 

It was not until the 6th of March that 
•Lord Raglan received official information of 
the death of the czar, which became instantly 
known in the camp. The next day his lordship 
sent information to the Russian general under a 
flag of truce, who thanked him coolly, and either 
affected to put no faith in the statement, or 
disbelieved it. That night they constructed 
several more rifle-pits — a means of annoyance 
to the French more harassing than any other 
which the besieged had as yet employed. 
These pits were constructed in front of the 
Mamelon, already described, and, being opposite 
the French advanced parallel, wer'e a source of 
destructive inconvenience to those who occupied 
it. Many and fierce encounters between the 
two hostile parties were waged for the posses- 
sion of these pits; and bitter, and perhaps 
humiliating, reverses were experienced by our 
ally in the attempts made to conquer them. 
Some shots from the English 9-pounders scat- 
TOL. rr. 



tered the gabions and sand-bags, and dashed 
the earth and embankments about ; but our 
allies did not, during the month's operations, 
storm the pits at the point of the bayonet with 
suflcient resolution and numbers to drive the 
enemy from the position. 

The efforts for arming all the batteries with 
the heaviest armaments ever before used in 
war, were unceasing. Several sea-service mor- 
tars, with a range of 3500 yards, were brought 
up to the British front. The second parallel 
was converted into one great battery; and 
detached works were constructed within 600, 
800, and 1000 yards from the enemy's guns ; 
but the " attacks " were in the same position as 
on the 17th of October, when the first bom- 
bardment was opened ; they were, however, 
enlarged, better finished, stronger, and more 
heavily armed. 

General Simpson and Sir John M'jSTeil having 
arrived in the Crimea, both made a grand tour 
of inspection over all the works, and at the 
posts about Balaklava. General Simpson as- 
sumed the office which he was sent out to fill, — 
that of chief of the staff, — relieving Lord Rag- 
lan of much trouble, and the quartermaster 
and adjutant-generals also. 

The French became extremely impatient of 
the delay in opening the new bombardment. 
Mr. Russell, in his journal, seems repeatedly 
to have doubts whether the French were as 
well advanced in preparation as the British. 
The fact was, that while such doubts were 
expressed by English correspondents in the 
Crimea, the French commander-in-chief was 
painfully urgent upon Lord Raglan, and per- 
petually complaining to his own government 
of the slowness of the English commander, 
and the danger to the cause thus created — 
giving thereby the enemy every opportunity to 
strengthen himself for the crisis. Very early 
in March, Canrobert informed Lord Raglan that 
he would be ready to open fire along his whole 
line on the 13th. The reply of the English 
general was: — "Your excellency knows that 
the English engineers have begun new bat- 
teries, which win play no unimportant part in 
the operations against the place. These bat- 
teries are somewhat advanced, but they will 
not be finished on the day which you indicate ; 
and I cannot at this moment name, with pre- 
cision, the time when they, as well as the other 
English batteries, will be able to open fire 
under proper conditions of preparation." The 
comment made upon this letter by the com- 
missioner of the Emperor of the French, the 
Baron de Bazancourt, was as follows : — " It 
was impossible not to see that all these delays 
were fatal, and that they allowed the defence 
to acquire a development which doubled the 
obstacles and multiplied the dangers. The 
Russians, favoured by the configuration and 
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Before Sebastopol, March 20. 
Mt Lord, — It is with deep concern that 1 transmit for 
your lordship's information the copy of a letter which I 
received on the 18th inst. from General Canrobert, an- 
nouncing, with every expression of concern, tlie death of 
a British officer, who appeai-s to have wandered into the 
French camp, and, not answering the challenge that 
was repeated three times, was shot dead by the French 
sentry whose post he approached. This officer, Surgeon 
Le Blanc, of the 9th foot, occupied the tent near the 
hospital huts of his regiment, situated at some distance 
from the encampment of the regiment itself. He was a 
gentleman of most temperate habits, and was occupied in 
reading, when, suddenly, upon the alarm sounding, he 
rose from his seat, leaving his candle lighted and his book 
open, and walked out — he was never seen alive afterwards. 
It should be explained that shortly after the close -of day 
on the 17th there was a very heavy fire on the left of the 
French right, which was maintained for several hours. 
None of the English posts were attacked, but it was con- 
sidered prudent to get the greater portion of our troops 
under arms. Mr. Le Blanc was shortsighted, and pro- 
bably mistook his way from the first, the night being ex- 
cessively dark, for he was found far distant to the left, 
and must have wandered from our position without 
knowing the direction in which he was going. Being 
anxious to ascertain the facts of this unfortunate case as 
correctly as possible, I have set on foot an inquiry, to be 
conducted by English and French officers, in association 
with each other ; and I propose to do myself the honour 
to send you their report. I have addressed a similar letter 
to the general commanding-in-chief. 

Eaglan. 

The Russians not only worked with energy at 
Sebastopol, as the despatches of the allied gene- 
rals admitted, but the energy extended to the 
whole of Southern Eussia. Not only had large 
reinforcements been hurried to the Crimea as soon 
as the roads became passable, but preparations 
were made to continue thence reinforcements 
on a still larger scale. A letter from Odessa 
of the 16th appeared in the Neio Munich Ga- 
zette, to the following effect : — " The cavalry 
corps concentrated around Odessa, under the 
orders of General Schabelski, is exclusively 
composed of dragoons, to the number, it is 
said, of 12,000 men. It has received orders 
to proceed immediately to the Crimea, and a 
part of the corps left yesterday. The seventh 
army corps, stationed at present in Bessarabia, 
will leave for the Crimea. The troops remain- 
ing in Bessarabia will be placed under the 
orders of General Luders, who will fix his 
head-quarters at Bender. According to re- 
ports received at Vienna, and there held 
worthy of credit, Sebastopol is provisioned for 
three months. The garrison is only 12,000 
strong, but may easily be reinforced, whilst 
the bulk of the army, under the immediate 
command of General Osten-Saoken, numbers 
40,000 men at the Belbek. The Russians have 
cut down all the trees in the district behind 
Inkerman, and behind the trunks they have, 
during the winter, constructed intrenchments 
and batteries in excellent positions. Prince 
Gortsohakoff intends, it is said, to operate 
I'rom Perekop and Simpheropol against Eupa- 
toria at the head of 60,000 men." 

The Russian journals meanwhile indulged 
in bombastic announcements of the prowess of 



the besieged, and the failures of the besiegers. 
According to them the fire from the allied 
batteries was an almost harmless expenditure of ' 
ammunition. The following appeared in the 
Invalide Jiusse : — "In order to complete the 
telegraphic despatch from Sebastopol, relative 
to the erection of a new redoubt in front of 
the Korniloff bastion, during the night be- 
tween March 10th and 11th, A.D.C. General 
Baron Osten- Sacken announces, under date of 
March 14th, that notwithstanding the heavy 
fire of the besiegers, the works are being suc- 
cessfully carried on in the new fortification. 
The fire of the enemy's artillery does us 
scarcely any harm ; thus, for instance, on the 
11th of March last no less than sixty bombs 
full on one of our bastions, and yet only one 
man was wounded. The galleries of the be- 
siegers' mine, which we discover, are con- 
stantly destroyed with unvarying success. 
Nothing remarkable has occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eupatoria. According to the 
statement of the prisoners, the Turks had 
about 1000 men killed and as many wounded 
in the aff<air of February 17th." 

General Sir Harry Jones in a speech de- 
livered in England after the conclusion of the 
war, represented the fire of the allies as most 
destructive, and delivered with the most beau- 
tiful precision. 

The condition of the British army about the 
middle of March is well conveyed in a brief 
paragraph by the Times' correspondent : — " The 
number actually under arms, not employed on 
any duty whatever, yesterday (March 16) 
amounted to 20,600 men. The effectives now 
amount to 26,000 men (including rank and 
file and sergeants). The deaths in camp yes- 
terday (March 15), I am told, amount to 15 
only. This is another sudden fall. ~We have 
now 40,000 men and more alive; and of these, 
between 15,000 and 20,000 of the noblest and 
strongest troops that ever handled musket. In 
dear old England the cavalry have long been 
numbered among the dead ; but surely there 
must have been some mighty resurrection, in- 
asmuch as Colonels Hodge and Paget have still 
at their call nearly 1000 sabres." 

The 17th of March was a day of account in 
both armies; in the British, it being "St. 
Patrick's day," the national saint-day of Ire- 
land, there were, of course, fun and joke 
wherever an Hibernian was to be found. Our 
French friends had races and other amuse- 
ments, whether in compliment to their Irish 
allies does not appear. Mr. Woods says, that 
nearly half of the British army displayed some 
green substitute for a shamrock in their hats, 
caps, helmets, or whatever else covered their 
heads. As half the army was not Irish, it 
is to be presumed that their British fellow- 
countrymen paid the Patlandcrs the compli- 
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ment of wearing tlie national colour on the 
national day. The "British fourth division had 
" a race," the Hibernians were of course nu- 
merous, and the hilarity great, and charac- 
teristic of the occasion and those who enjoyed 
it; the race-ground was within long range of 
the enemy, who thundered over the course 
during the whole time. StiU they " snatched 
a dangerous pleasure," and gave vent to all 
the exuberance of their high animal spirits. 

A letter from General Canrobert on the 
18th, announced to Lord Eaglan the loss of a 
deserving -British officer, in these terms : — 

Head-quarters, March 18, 1855. 
"MtLoed, — I am grieved to have to in- 
form you of an event, much to be regretted, 
which painfully engrosses the French army 
and its commander-in-chief. Last night, while 
the troops were kept perpetually on the alert, 
an English officer presented himself before the 
line of the 18th regiment, established near the 
watch-tower behind our trenches of the left 
attack. Although summoned three times by 
the qui vive the officer did not reply ; the sen- 
tinel fired, and he was killed on the spot. I 
can hardly understand how this unhappy offi- 
cer found himself at euch an hour so far from 
th.e English camp^ I believe that his death 
can only be attributed to his own imprudence ; 
but I do not the less deplore the event, which 
must also be attributed to the natui'al emotion 
of a young soldier, who, in the midst of the 
events which marked last night, rigorously 
executed the military regulation. 

" GeNEBAL CAirEOBEEI." 
Field-marshal Lord Raglan, Sjc. 

The gentleman thus referred to was Mr. 
Edward Le Blanc, surgeon to the 9th. regi- 
ment of the line. 

On the night of the 1 7th and 1 8th, the French 
renewed their attack on the Eussian rifle-pits ; 
for four hours the warfare was waged around 
the blood-stained place, but the Eussians were 
in the end victorious. So fiercely and bravely 
did the French fight for the possession of those 
ambuscades, that there is little doubt they 
would have gained possession had not their 
supports failed to arrive. 

Our allies did not appear to advantage in 
this description of warfare ; their attacks were 
seldom well planned, while those of their enemy 
were most skilfully managed. The vigilance 
of the Eussians was generally superior on these 
occasions. Two British divisions were under 
arms to assist the French, but the latter 
retired, sorely discomfited and crest-fallen, 
upon their lines. The officers behaved with 
even more than their usual gallantrj', encou- 
raging the men by ■voice and gesture, and 
placing themselves in the foremost position of 
danger. Above the roll of the musketry the 



voice of the officers could be heard, exclaiming, 
" £n avant, mes enfansJ" " Hn avant, Zou- 
aves J" 

On the 18th a large body of men, probably 
not less than 15,000, entered Sebastopol from 
the north side. An equal number were de- 
tached from the corps of observation at Inker- 
man, and moved down to M'Kenzie's Farm. 
There did not appear to be any object in these 
movements, unless to carry out some system 
of relief. 

About four o'clock in the evening General 
Canrobert reconnoitred the position of the 
rifle-pits and the Mamelon, and seemed to 
pay especial attention to the large square 
redoubt which the Eussians had raised to the 
right of that work. This reconnaissance was 
preliminary to another attack on "the pits," 
for at nightfall a body of troops unusually largo 
for these nightly enterprises passed to the 
front with six 12-pounder field pieces. Once 
more a fierce encounter raged around these cen- 
tres of slaughter, which issued in both French 
and Eussians retiring upon their own lines. 

The 19th was an eventful day, for it re- 
vealed the unwelcome fact that the labours 
of the Eussians had been even greater than 
was imagined ; the battery lately fought for so 
gallantly against the French was now fully 
equipped : on the Mamelon a formidable new 
work appeared ready to receive its armament. 
It was observed that, for some reason which 
was not conjecturable, they had closed up forty 
of the embrasures of their batteries. Mr. Eus- 
sell, writing at this date says : — " Our siege- 
works are in a state of completion. Those of 
the French are almost as far advanced. In 
speaking of siege-works, I refer to those which 
have been recently constructed in addition to 
our former batteries. The defences of Balak- 
lava are strengthened day after day, guns of 
large calibre are placed in position along the 
heights, and the disadvantages of a plunging 
fire are obviated as far as possible. The 
French have thrown up a new work, containing 
six guns, right above our 32-pounder battery 
on the road to Kadikoi." 

On a previous page we pointed out the error 
into which this gentleman, — always so pains- 
taking and eloquent, and generally so accurate, 
— had fallen as to the comparative state of the 
French and English works. No doubt he had 
seen both, and was a very keen and observant 
witness. Either he wrote in error, or the 
French were very impatient, and General Can- 
robert was solicitous to begin the bombardment 
not' only before his ally was armed, but before 
his own batteries were prepared. Perhaps it 
would reconcile these discrepancies to suppose 
that Canrobert, finding Lord Eaglan was not 
ready on the 12th, 13th, or 14th of March, 
when he was anxious to open the bombard- 
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ment, he also began new ■works, and these had 
not quite approached their completion when 
Mr. Russell wrote. But even this idea fails 
to reconcile entirely the discrepancy between 
the accounts of English correspondents and 
Erench despatches ; for, at the end of March, 
General Canrobert's complaints of the English, 
in his private correspondence with the French 
minister of war, were as bitter as ever. The 
Baron de Eazancourfc, so much in the imperial 
confidence, thus observes upon the state of 
Canrobert's mind, with which he must have 
been acquainted : — " The presentiments of the 
commander-in-chief as to the gravity of the 
situation were not slow in being realised. The 
Russians, to whom we conceded so much pre- 
cious time, accumulated defence upon defence, 
and constantly held ready powerful reserves to 
protect their new works." 

" Eor these reasons," wrote General Can- 
robert, on the 31st of March, " in the region 
of our new attacks, all attempts, either on our 
side or that of the enemy, must cause combats 
of large proportions; and in order to meet this 
serious state of things, I am obliged to reinforce 
the 2nd corps with the division of the reserve, 
and to send every evening two battalions of 
the guard to take up a position near to it." 

" I have hopes," adds the general, " that 
the English will be able to open lire in the 
first days of next week (about Tuesday next). 
This fire can be actively sustained for ten or 
twelve days. It will facilitate the approaches 
of the allies towards the place ; it will dimi- 
nish the difficulties which are presented to us 
in the carrying by force of certain of the out- 
works ; and its effects will permit one or two 
columns of assault to lodge themselves upon 
some point of Sebastopol, and to plant our 
flag there." 

However slow the English might have been, 
there was a solidity in their works which our 
allies might well have copied; the fire of the 
English artillery was also superior to theirs, 
and was directed every day, more or less, with 
precision and effect upon some portion of the 
enemy's works. Thus, during the 18th, shot 
and shell were thrown from the English bat- 
teries right into the Mamelon, and into the 
new redoubt to the right of it. Many lives 
must have been lost under a fire so precise and 
BO galling. Nevertheless, the Russians planted 
sixteen heavy guns in the redoubt, which was 
covered by the fire from Inkerman, and the 
forts across the Tchernaya, and the MalakofF, 
80 as to converge upon its approaches : it now 
became a thoroughly formidable bulwark of 
defence. 

The night of the 19th-20th was one of 
storm, and the roar of the sea and the tempest 
could be heard aU over the plateau. The 
enemy were either kept quiet by the hurricane, 



or were so from policy. The allies did not 
disturb their repose. 

On the 20 th, Lord Raglan sent home the 
follovfing despatches. The report contained in 
his second despatch from Dr. Hall was im- 
portant, as showing how far the army was 
physically prepared for the operations so soon 
to be undertaken. 

Before Sebastopol, March 20, 1855. 

My Loed, — In my despatch, of the 17th inst. I reported 
to your lordship the progress made in forming the parallel 
constructed to unite the right of our attack with the left 
of the French on the Inkerman heights. 

The contest of the latter with the enemy for the posses- 
sion of the rifie-pits in their immediate front was re- 
newed after dark on that night, and was continued for 
several hours, the fire being excessively heavy, parti- 
cularly of musketry, and bonsiderable loss must have been 
sustained by our allies, I fear, as well as by the eiiemy, 
who continue to hold the ambuscades ; but the French 
persevere, notwithstanding, in working forward, and ar& 
approaching the Mamelon, on which the Kussians are 
busily engaged in building a formidable work, though 
frequently interrupted by our batteries and those of the 
French. 

On the night of the 17th the English parallels were 
not attacked ; but the fire to which I have above alluded 
was so continuous, that the whole force was either under 
arms or ready to turn out. 

I enclose the returns of casualties to the 18th inst. 

It was currently reported yesterday that Prince Men- 
schikoff had died on his way to Moscow. I have not been 
able to ascertain if this report be founded ; but it was so- 
fully credited as to have been dispatched to Constan- 
tinople. 

Prince Gortschakoff is stated to have aiTived at Bag- 
tche Serai, and to have assumed the command of the army. 

Eeinforcements are reported to be on. their way from 
Russia, and the 9th division to have reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Eupatoria. The position of the Bussian 
troops in the vicinity of the Tchernaya remains unaltered. 

The progress of the railway continues to be satisfac- 
tory, and we are already enabled to use it with consider- 
able advantage, both for the conveyance of supplies and 
hutting, so far as the high ground some way on this side 
of Kadikoi. Mr. Beattie's exertions deserve every com- 
mendation, — 

I have, &o., Eaqlan. 

The Lord Tanmtire, S^c. 



. Before Sebastopol, March 20, 1855. 

My Lorb, — I do myself the honour to transmit to your 
lordship a letter from the inspector-general of hospitals, 
forwarding the weekly return of sick to the 17th inst. 
The number of sick is not diminished, but the cases are 
lighter, and every day the men in camp exhibit a more 
healthy appearance. 

I have, &e., Kaglau. 

The Lord Tanmure, S^c. 



Before Sebastopol, March 19, 1855. 

My Loed, — In transmitting the weekly state of sick of 
the army to the 17th inst., I have the honour to state 
that though the sickness still amounts to 14.31 per cent., 
the mortality does not exceed 0.51 per cent., which is a 
proof that the diseases are milder in character ; and I think 
I may safely say, the general health and appearance of the 
men is greatly improved; and had not the duty, by the 
unavoidable operations of the siege going on, been 
increased of late, I think the sick list ^yould have been 
still more diminished, as the men's condition is, in every 
other way, so much improved both in diet, dress, and 
accommodation. 

It has been proposed by the minister-at-war to give 
the men tea, coffee, and cocoa, on alternate mornings; 
and to-morrow your lordship will receive the report of 
the medical board ordered to consider the subject. The 
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two first I think gooci, and the change will be both agree- 
able and beneiioial to the men ; but cocoa, I am afraid, 
requires too much preparation to be usefully adopted in 
the army under present cu'cumstances. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers of a low typhoid 
form in some instances, and in others assuming an inter- 
mittent and remittent type, and bowel complaints. 
Fevers have been rather on the increase of late, but 
bowel complaints have become much fewer in number, 
and milder in character. Scurvy, too, though the num- 
ber appears large in the return, is on the decrease ; and I 
can assure your lordship, from recent personal inspec- 
tion of the men of the different divisions, that the gene- 
rality of the cases returned under that head are of the 
most trifling character ; and under the use of the present 
change of diet, 1 am in hopes the disease will soon totally 
disappear from our list. 

In the first division, the brigade of Guards continues to 
improve in health and appearance, from its change of 
situation, and the brigade of Highlanders is also efficient. 
The 79th and 93rd are influenced by the locality of their 
camps, -which cannot well be changed, and have more 
sickness than the 42nd, -which are more favourably 
placed ; and in this regiment the most scrupulous atten- 
tion is paid to the sanitary condition of their camp. 

To show how locality affects the health of the men, I 
may mention the wing of the 2nd battalion of the Eifle 
Brigade, -which occupies the high promontory of the 
southern extremity of the Balaklava lines overlooking the 
sea ; and here, though the men are exposed, and the duty 
is as severe as in any other part of the camp, there is 
little or no disease. 



In the second division, the 41st and 95th regiments have 
been more unhealthy than the rest, and have had a larger 
number of fever cases than others admitted into hospital, 
and many of them have been of a serious character. It 
is difficult to account for this, as there is nothing in the 
locality of the ground occupied by these two regiments 
different from, that of the rest of the division. Perhaps 
their tents were a little more crowded than the rest, and 
the hospital huts, from the pressure of sickness, had more 
men in them than was advisable ; but this I directed to 
be remedied when I visited the hospitals a few days ago. 

The health of the third division is improved, decidedly 
BO in some of the regiments ; and the health of the fourth 
and light divisions is improved also. 

The cavalry, with the exception of the 2nd Dragoons, 
is in good health ; and the health of the 2nd, the super- 
intending medical officer seems to think, has been 
influenced by local causes that are now in course of 
removal. 

The health of the artillery has been tolerably good 
during the week, and the cases under treatment, both in 
the general and convalescent hospitals at Balaklava, have 
progressed favourably ; and when the remainder of tho 
hospital huts at the castle come into use, I expect great 
advantage from their occupation, both by convalescents 
and wounded men, should we unfortunately have any. 

Ihave, &c., J.Hall, 

Inspector-general of HospHaJs. 

To Field-marshal Lord Raglan, Cr.C.B., 
-chief. 



CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

PEOSECUTION OF THE SXEGIE OF SEBASTOPOL, FKOM THE END OF THE THIED WEEK IN 
MAECH TO THE OPENING OF THE SECOND BOMBAEDMENT.— DEATH OF ADMIEAL 
ISTOMmE.— STEUGGLES FOE THE EIFLE-PITS IN FEONT OF THE MAMELON.— DESPEEATE 
SOETIE OF THE EUSSIANS ON THE NIGHTS OF THE 21st-22nd.— BTJKIAL TEUCES, COIJNCILB 
OF TAB, COMBATS. 

" Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agendum." 



It -was kno-ivn on the 20 th. of March in the 
aUied lines that Prince Gortschakoff had suc- 
ceeded Prince Menschikoff in the command in 
chief of the enemy's forces. Deserters reported 
that the latter prince had died of a wound in 
the leg, at Perekop ; but this proved to have 
been an unfounded report. He -was, however, 
severely wounded, and greatly reduced by 
sickness, as well as chagrin at his repeated 
defeats, and the displeasure of his new sove- 
reign weighed heavily upon his heart. Accord- 
ing to the same sources of information, the 
Eussian admiral, Istomine, had been killed in 
the Mamelon, while there reconnoitring the 
allied approaches. In this case the report was 
true. He was the last of the enemy's ad- 
mirals in Sebastopol. "When Naohimoff and 
KornilofF set out upon the expedition to Sinope, 
Istomine remained behind in command of the 
fleet. Thus aU the naval chiefs who had 
taken part in the defence of Sebastopol 
perished. 

On the night of the 21st an immense convoy 
entered the city. Complaints of the inade- 
quate numbers of the English army for the 
work imposed on them were very generally 
heard. The engineer officers could not obtain 



men to perfoi-m. what was requisite; the 
troops were still borne down with fatigue in 
the trenches ; and the trenches were often in- 
adequately defended from the smallness of the 
covering parties. The ruinous plan of Lord 
Eaglan in undertaking a proportion of the 
siege labour altogether beyond the strength of 
his army still bore down the men, delayed 
the operations, and gave to our ally cause for 
incessant complaint. Lieutenant-general .Sir 
John Burgoyne left the camp and embarked at 
Kamara : a brave and skilful officer was lost 
to the army, whose services, in many respects, 
would have been invaluable if retained. 

On the night of the 21st the French made a 
new attempt upon the rifle-pits ; five were at- 
tacked, one was conquered; the conflict was 
long and sharp, and the loss on both sides con- 
siderable. Such is the testimony of Mr. 
Woods : Mr. Eussell represents the French as 
more successful, having conquered and retained 
three of the pits, and maintained a tormenting 
fire against the enemy from the position thus 
occupied. The French accounts convey im- 
pressions still more favourable to their arms, 
describing the enemy as driven out of all the ' 
pits. As well as we can gather, the whole of 
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these accounts were right: the French expelled 
the Russians, who, reinforced, drove the 
French out of all the pits except three, two of 
which they abandoned after daylight, because 
of the heavy fire from the Russian batteries. 
The mortar practice of the British was very 
annoying to the defence. The two sea-service 
mortars recently brought up threw some 
splendid shells, one of which went over the 
Malakoff Tower, bursting among the buildings 
in the rear of it ; another fell through the roof 
of one of the public buildings, of which it 
made a total wreck. Both the French and 
English threw shot and shell iuto the Mamelon 
with such precision that the enemy must have 
severely sufiered. Prodigious exertions were 
made to bring up shot, shell, powder, and even 
guns, numerous as these weapons of destruction 
already were at the batteries. The British 
army seemed to labour in the spirit of the 
motto at the head of this chapter, thinking 
nothing done while anything remained to be 
done. 

Some new regulations for the promotion of 
order at Balaklava were set on foot, where, in 
spite of recent improvement, they were much 
required. A gentleman who landed there on 
this day gives the following account of what 
he saw and what were his impressions ; his 
representations do not accord with the official 
reports, and even the "own correspondents" 
must have been thankful for very small im- 
provements when they wrote such pleasant 
things about Balaklava at this juncture : — " I 
was prepared to find Balaklava a muddy dirty 
place, but the reality fur exceeded all my pre- 
conceived notions of how very dirty a place 
could be. What Balaklava had become in our 
hands I do not presume to say ; but there ap- 
pears to have been extraordinary ingenuity 
displayed in rendering what must have been a 
very pretty village or town almost uninhabit- 
able. Sides and tops of houses are beaten in, 
streets and roads destroyed, trees cut down, 
and in all directions heaps of filth and rubbish 
impeding the patlis and thoi'oughfares ; and 
heaped up along the landing-places, in the 
midst of the mud, all sorts of costly goods. 
Tents, huts, fire-places, provisions, shot, shell, 
and in fact, whole ship-loads of things just 
landed so as to clear the vessels ; the place 
crowded with extraordinarily-dressed people, 
and on the very roughest ungroomed and dirty 
miserable looking ponies and mules. The mud 
is garnished on each side of the road with 
frozen snow and icicles. The harbour crowded 
to excess with all descriptions of vessels, most 
of them having some disfigurement, the loss of 
a bowsprit, figure-head, or a something which 
made them look anything but with the usual 
smartness of English vessels ; the boats moving 
about crowded with officers and. men on forag- 



ing expeditions among the shipping, and 
crawling from ship to ship with the most 
extraordinary agility ; in fact, to do anything 
like business in Balaklava harbour it is neces- 
sary for a human being to be half cat, half 
monkey; as you are expected to take the most 
lengthy jumps from ship to ship, and scramble 
up a high vessel's side or over bow without 
ladder or rope ; and it is wonderful how agile 
hunger makes even a soldier. The road to the 
camp is distinctly traceable by all sorts of 
vehicles and the most motley dressed pedes- 
trians — and alas ! also by dead horses and 
mules putrifying and poisoning the air. The 
tents only partially keep out the rain, and at 
night your breath ascends, freezes, then thaws, 
and descends in the form of large drops. Some 
days they feed weU ; and for days together 
they have nothing but their salt rations, fre- 
quently come in from the trenches wet to the 
skin, up to the knees in mud, tired, have a bit 
of salt meat and biscuit, and then sleep, wet as 
they are. Still, with all these drawbacks, 
they are cheerful and happy, and many really 
like it. It is impossible to say too much in 
their praise, and if ever men deserved promo- 
tion it is those who have served, and are 
serving, before Sebastopol. There is more to 
be endured in one month of this work than in 
twenty 'Almas.' " 

THE BATTLE OF THE TEENCHES. 
On the night of the 22nd a furious battle 
was fought along the whole of the allied lines, 
which exceeded in magnitude any which had 
taken place since the ever-memorable day of In- 
kerman. The French had united their lines at 
Inkcrman with the British right attack by 
parallels; the advanced parallel passed in front 
of the Mamelon within five hundred yards. 
The line of intrenehment was thus rendered 
continuous from Inkerman on the extreme 
right of the British to the extreme left of the 
French. The reader will remember that the 
French were obliged to occupy the extreme of 
the English right in consequence of the nume- 
rical incompetence of the latter to retain so 
extended a line as they had previously main- 
tained. There were, however, two obstacles 
to the perfect continuity of the lines from 
Bosquet's forces, on the extreme right of the 
plateau, to the batteries of the extreme left 
attack, which was more immediately under the 
eye of Canrobert. These obstacles were called 
"valleys" by the Russians: they were, in 
some parts, deep ravines. One of these, the 
lesser, separated the extreme right of the 
British from the batteries at Inkerman, 
manned by Bosquet ; the other separated the 
extreme left of the British, where Lieutenant- 
general Sir Richard England held the ground, 
and the extreme right of the original French 
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attack ; this was called " the. great ravine." 
It will be seen, from this simple description 
that the advanced parallels of the French (of 
Bosquet's corps i'armie) in front of the 
Mamelon fell upon the right of the lesser 
ravine, and upon the left of that valley the 
advanced trenches of the British right attack 
rested. The ground on the slopes of this 
ravine is broken by the edges of the quarries, 
"which served the Russians so well as ambus- 
cades, or, as Lord Eagian's despatch calls them, 
" concealments." This ravine, passing beyond 
the lines of intrenchment, wound round to the 
left, separating the English attack from the 
Malakoff, until it was itself lost in the great 
ravine where it entered Sebastopol. This de- 
scription is divested of military technicalities as 
much as possible, so that the reader unac- 
quainted with military matters may have a 
clear view of the ground upon which the 
bloody battle of the night of the 22nd of 
March was fought. 

For two or three days before, the Eussian 
batteries were comparatively silent : it was re- 
solved this night to break the silence by a 
desperate attack upon the wliole line of the 
besiegers. Deserters afterwards reported that 
the reason for choosing that occasion was the 
arrival of the Grand-duke Michael ; Prince 
Gortschakoff had, however, determined to sig- 
nalise his assumption of command by some 
great operation. He was of opinion that the 
strategy of Prince Menschikoif had not been 
sufficiently bold, and the pro-Eussian prints in 
Germany had boasted in virulent articles, and 
flaming telegraphic announcements, that the 
General Prince Gortschakoff had resolved upon 
the destruction of the allies, had already chosen 
his measures and his means, and would, upon 
his arrival, drive all before him, raising the 
siege, and sweeping the allies into the sea, or to 
their ships. 

The attack appears to have been made with 
the choicest men which the prince could find 
available. The crews of the fleets were gene- 
rally picked soldiers of the army, who, to the 
discipline of the land service added the hardi- 
hood of the sea service. Upon these Gortscha- 
koff mainly relied for the execution of his 
purpose. Prince Gortschakoff himself de- 
scribed the force as consisting of " eleven naval 
battalions, and a detachment of the 35th crew." 
General D'Autemarre's report to Canrobert 
thus estimated it: — "From the extent of the 
line of battle of the enemy, and calculating the 
depth of his columns and the length of the 
attack, I estimate that we have had to contend 
with at least fifteen or sixteen battalions." 
The attack was committed to the Eussian 
General Kruleff. 

In the evening of the 22nd the French 
threw shot and shell for several hours upon 



the_ enemy's batteries, the latter description of 
missile doing considerable mischief to the 
parapets of the works and to the houses 
beyond. At about seven o'clock two Eussian 
columns were observed descending from the 
Mamelon : at eight o'clock they opened a 
brisk fire on the French left, where the engi- 
neers were finishing some works, and this fire 
was maintained for some time. Mr. Eussell, 
in his journal of this date, dated at a quarter 
to eleven, p.m., represents the firing as having 
then lasted three quarters of an hour — he 
could not have been in the camp earlier, or he 
must have been unable to hear what went on 
at the extreme left of the French. At nine 
o'clock, says the French journal of the siege, 
" a heavy fire of musketry begins ; and in spite 
of the darkness we could follow the movement 
of the black masses deploying before our most 
advanced works. It was evident that the Eus- 
sians wished, if not to invade our works, at 
least to molest them, and to stop their being 
finished, hj a murderous fire and by the menace 
of an imminent attack. Such was, in fact, the 
purpose of the enemy. He foresaw that, in 
face of the new works which he was forming 
to connect the redoubts of Mount Sapouu 
(named by us 'les Oicvrages Blancs'), we 
should not remain inactive ; and he therefore 
attempted a strong sortie against the head of 
the French approaches." 

" The column," says a staff officer of the 
French army, " which had thus been perceived, 
advanced against our front, while two others 
were to direct their course, the one against our 
right, the other upon our left. Their purpose 
was to turn the ravines of Karabelnaia, and to 
take us in flank, whilst the right extremity of 
the English trenches would also be attacked." 
The night was one of intense darkness, and 
the wind, which was very high, blew from the 
allies, rendering the noise of the Eussian ap- 
proach inaudible — so that the whole space along 
the allied front was covered with assailants 
before the grand rush upon the works was 
made. 

To give a combined view of the whole action 
is extremely difficult, for the reasons assigned 
by Lord Eaglan in his despatch ; but it may be 
safely said that no account of this battle extant 
is at once so clear, comprehensive, and yet 
condensed, as that which is contained in the 
despatch of the British commander-in-chief. 
It is also the most truthfully correct — free from 
all exaggeration, and contrasts pleasingly with 
the French accounts; all of which — at all 
events all that we have seen— mingle sly de- 
traction, and magniloquent eulogy, when de- 
scribing the part the British took in the trans- 
actions of the night. Thus the French general 
of the trenches, D'Autemarre, in his private 
report, wrote : — "The enemy, before the ener- 
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getic and desperate resistance which, is opposed 
to them, soon finish by spreading themselves 
along our whole left, and occupying all the 
space between the left ' Ute-de-sap ' and the 
zigzag occupied by the English, — unfortu- 
nately too -weakly defended." The emperor's 
j)rivate agent adds to this : — " Before the sup- 
porting troops of our allies have been able to 
oppose any resistance, they penetrate, in num- 
bers, within the parallel ; spreading themselves 
in the communications, and making their way 
into the rear of our left, they take it in flank 
with a most murderous fire. It is at this mo- 
ment that our losses are the greatest ;" but 
appends the compliment — " On two other 
e.xitreme points the enemy has rushed upon the 
English intrenchments. Eor a moment he 
clears them, but meets an obstinate resistance, 
which he vainly tries to overcome. Our brave 
allies have recaptured their position, of which 
it is impossible to dispossess them. The 
Russians, at length repulsed, after a violent 
straggle, are at this point obliged to retreat." 

The despatch of Lord Eaglan shows that, 
had the French been able to maintain their 
position, the British would not have been en- 
dangered, and that the greatest peril the 
English sustained resulted from their generous 
efi'orts to give support to their allies. Through- 
out this work all justice has been done to 
France, and all praise accorded to her braves, 
but, except in the mere matter of hard fighting, 
French writers upon the war, and French 
ofiioers of distinction, have shown a disposition 
to run down their allies in a quiet but cfiectual 
way, where justice and truth, not to say kind- 
ness, demanded a different course. 

Before Sebastopol^ March 24. 

My Lord, — On the mornin" of the 22nd, the French 
troops in the advanced parallel moved forward and drove 
the enemy out of the rifle-pits in their immediate front, 
hut nothing of any importance occurred duringthe day. 
Early in the night, however, a serious attack was made 
upon the works of our allies in front of the Victoria 
Redoubt, opposite the Malakoff Tower. The night was 
Tery dark, and the wind so high that the firing which 
took place, and which was very heavy, could scarcely be 
heard in the British camp; it is therefore diflioult to 
speak with certainty of what occurred from anything that 
could be heard or observed at the moment. It appears, 
however, that the Russians, after attacking the head of 
the sap which the French are carrying on towards the 
Mamelon, fell with two heavy masses on their new 
parallel, to the rear of which they succeeded in penetrat- 
ing and momentarily possessing themselves of it after a 
gallant resistance on the part of our allies. Having 
broken through, they passed along the parallel and in 
rear of it, until they came in contact with the troops sta- 
tioned in our advanced parallel extending into the ravine, 
from the right of our advance, where it connects with the 
French trench. The enemy was here met by detach- 
ments of the 77th and 97th regiments, forming part of 
the guard of the trenches, who, although thus taken sud- 
denly both in flank and i-ear, behaved with the utmost 
gallantry and coolness. The detachment of the 97th, 
which was on the extreme right, and which, consequently, 
first came in contact with the enemy, repulsed the attack 
at the point of the bayonet. They were led by Captain 
Yicars, who, unfortunately, lost his life on the occasion'; 



and I am assured that nothing could be more distin- 
guished than the gallantry and good example which he 
set to the detachment under his command. The conduct 
of the detachment of the 77th was equally distinguished ; 
and the firmness and promptitude with w'hich the attack, 
in this part of our works, was met, were in the highest 
degree creditable to that regiment. These troops were 
under the direction of Major Gordon, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who was wounded on the occasion so severely, as 
for some time, I fear,_to depri^'e the army of the benefit 
of his valuable services. 

The attention of the troops in our advanced works hav- 
ing been by these transactions drawn to the right, the 
enemy took occasion to move upon, and succeeded in 
penetrating into, the left front of our right attaclt, near 
the battery where two 10-in(;h mortars have recently been 
placed. They advanced along the works until they were 
met by a detachment of the 7th and 34lh regiments, 
which had been at work in the neighbourhood, under the 
direction of Lieutenant-colonel Tylden, of the Royal 
Engineers, who promptly made them stand to their arms, 
and led them with the greatest determination and steadi- 
ness against the enemy, who were speedily ejected from 
the works and fairly pitched over the parapet, with but 
little or no firing on our part. Lieutenant-colonel 
Tylden speaks in the highest terms of the conduct of the 
troops on this occasion, and particularly of that of Lieu- 
tenant Marsh, acting-adjutant of the 33rd regiment, 
whose services and activity throughout the night were 
veryuseful to him. Captain the Hon. Cavendish Browne, 
of the 7th, and Lieutenant Jordan, of the 34th regiment, 
were unfortunately killed in this attack, after display- 
ing the most distinguished gallantry, and Lieutenant 
M'Henry, of the former regiment, was wounded, but I hope 
not very severel3^ Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, of the 34th 
regiment, who commanded in the trenches, is, I regret to 
have to add, missing. The French, in retiring from their 
advanced parallel upon their supports, speedily rallied, 
and fell upon the enemy, whom tney repulsed with great 
loss, and followed so far up towards the Mamelon that 
they were enabled to level and destroy nearly all the 
"ambuscades" or "rifle concealments," erected along 
their front. I fear, however, that this success has not 
been accomplished without considerable loss on their 
part, although that of the enemy is much greater. Yes- 
terday the whole of the ground between the posts of the 
two armies was covered with their dead, amounting to 
several hundreds, besides those which they had undoubt- 
edly carried oif before daylight. In the meanwhile the 
enemy in great numbers found their way into the ad- 
vanced batteries on our extreme left, which are not yet 
armed, and momentarily got possession of them. The 
working parties were, however, speedily collected and 
re-formed by Captain Chapman, of the 20th regime-nt, 
acting-engineer, and they at once drove the enemy out 
of the trenches with the utmost gallantry. Captain Mon- 
tagu, of the Royal Engineers, who was superintending 
the works, unfortunately fell into the hands of the enemy. 
I enclose the return of casualties to the 22nd inclusive. 
The wind is excessively high, but the weather is in other 
respects fine. 

I have, &c., , 

EA.GLAN 

Tlie Lord Pamnure, ^e. 

To the description given in this despatch 
it is only necessary to add the detail by which 
the excellent outline may be filled up. On the 
point of the French line first attacked, th& 
scouts descried the enemy's approach, and fell 
back noiselessly according to the orders they 
had received. The service companies for the 
night, of three battalions of Zouaves, under 
the orders of Commandant Banon, lined the 
trenches, who remained silent as death under- 
cover of the parapets, until, at a given signal, 
they rose as one man just as the head of the 
Russian column approached near enough to de- 
ploy, and before that manoeuvre was attempted 
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tlie whole head of the column was swept away 
by the volley. So sudden and terrible was the 
shook, that the enemy fell as if a mine had 
esploded, and cleared the space above it of 
every living thing. Before the Eussians had 
time to recover from the shock another volley 
emote them, and the head of the column, 
which still stood without an attempt to de- 
ploy, was cut off as the corn before the reaper's 
sickle, or the grass before the mower's scythe. 
Instantly they deployed with loud cries, ap- 
parently of mingled astonishment, alarm, and 
ferocity; the dark masses extended rapidly to 
the right and left, the head of the sap was 
stormed, and the two wings of the assailing 
mass took the advanced work on either flank, 
where the fearless little Zouaves maintained 
their position against such unequal numbers. 
The French were surrounded, and there was 
no immediate help, and no way of immediate 
safety, but to cut through the assailing host 
with the bayonet. The Zouave bugle sounded 
the charge — it was responded to bravely, and 
the line of the enemy went down beneath the 
bayonets of the gaUant little band. But they 
could not penetrate the dense mass of deter- 
mined men before them, and fell back to their 
position under a galling cross fire from either 
flank of the redoubt. Again the trumpet 
sounded the charge, and the response of the 
few brave hearts was noble as before ; a second 
time the front line of the enemy went down, 
but it was vain to persist in the attempt to pass 
through them — the little party fell back again 
to their position. Once more the trumpet 
rings out its clear and chivalrous blast, and a 
third charge, as desperate and sanguinary as 
those that preceded it, attested the courage 
and the energy of the invincible Zouaves. 
Still it is in vain, the mighty mass of the 
enemy rolls on in the darkness, happily igno- 
rant of how few were opposed to them. At 
this moment no alternative to a gallant death 
seemed to remain for the soldiers of Africa, 
when Captain Montoia, with two companies 
d'elite, charged the enemy on the left flank of 
the work, clearing a passage through which 
the Zouaves retired upon their lines, pouring 
a deadly although a desultory fire into their 
confused and crowded foes. The Zouaves 
retire slowly, for Major Banon, an Irish ofiicer 
in the French service, charged at the head 
of a battalion ; he fell dead in advance of his 
men, pierced through the heart by a musket- 
ball. 

On the left Colonel Janin of the Zouaves 
resisted the onset of the Eussians, which was 
sudden and strong as a torrent. They over- 
threw the "gabionade" (a phrase given by 
our ally .to a rifle ambuscade formed with 
gabions and sand-bags) whioli the French had 
nearly completed, and which formed the head 



of their sap. Colonel Janin had to make des- 
perate efforts to preserve his position even for 
a little while ; a musket-baU grazed his skull, 
and, while nearly blinded by the blood which 
flowed from his wound, a Eussian soldier 
scrambling intO' the work, struck Eim with a 
huge stone in the face ; having staggered back 
from the force of the blow, and with weakness 
from loss of blood, his men gave waj', but re- 
covering himself, he rushed forward upon the 
enemy, his men rallying by the example of their 
officer. Support arriving, a bayonet charge, 
close and bloody, in the darkness, decided 
the doubtful fray in favour of the Zouaves. 

While these fierce contests raged along the 
right and left of the French positions, the 
British also fought and conquered an hour 
before their allies had cleared their front of 
tlie assailants. 

Prince Gortschakoff succeeded in distracting 
the attention of the English outposts by caus- 
ing a.great excitement to appear in the Mame- 
lon — drums beat, trumpets sounded, and loud 
shouts rent the air. During these proceedings, 
which appeared to the English on outpost duty 
as very odd and unaccountable, a powerful 
column of the enemy passed up the ravine 
from Sebastopol, and dividing, precipitated 
themselves upon the British right and left 
attacks. On the English right there was a 
newly erected mortar battery, where the Eus- 
sians were for a time successful. The English 
sentries behaved with the greatest stupidity — 
they were at least as duU as they were indis- 
putably brave. They had often been deceived 
aU along the English line by the Eussians 
answering the accustomed challenge in French. 
"Whatever excuse there might be for this in 
General England's position, because of the con- 
tiguity of the extreme right of the French 
attack, there could be none on the right of the 
British line, until General Bosquet's corps 
manned the defences of Inkerman. It is to be 
presumed that in this case the English senti- 
nels supposed that Bosquet's men had strayed 
across the ravine and stumbled upon their 
lines. It was a thing certainly possible ; the 
French might in some secret attack, or stealthy 
reconnaissance, have got to the wrong side of 
the separating valley; but the probabilities 
were so few that the English deserve censure 
for this want of vigilance and soldierly alert- 
ness. When they heard the tramp of feet, 
they gave the usual challenge, and were 
answered, as the Eussians often lefore answered 
them in the surprises they effected, by "Bono 
Franoiz." The ruse was very stale, and one 
is tempted to ask concerning our sentinels, as 
the Beohuanas did concerning idolaters, when 
they first heard of them, "Had they any 
heads?" Hearing the clumsy phrase, "Bono 
Franciz," the English quietly allowed the 
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Russians to walk into the trenches, and vrere 
rather astonished when their guests began to 
bayonet those nearest to them. Then the 
English stood to their arms, but it was too 
late — the Eusslans were in, and not so easily- 
sent out. The English might pronounce a 
great many Bonos in as bad Erenoh as that 
of the Eussians, before one would leave who 
found the phrase such a conTenient "open 
Sesame." The steadiness of the British, thus 
surprised, was truly wonderful, nothing could 
surpass it — not even their dulness ; they fought 
Avith a heroism never excelled ; their obstinacy 
so amazed the Eussians that they more than 
once paused as if in homage to the extraordi- 
nary valour of the few heroes who so un- 
dauntedly withstood them. The Eussians were 
led by an Albanian, who, when next day he 
was seen stretched in death, was magnificently 
dressed. He was a chief, urged by his religious 
fanaticism to fight for Eussia, believing that 
he was thereby fighting against all heretics 
and the yoke of Islam. He was a man of over 
fifty years of age, extremely handsome, and 
his garb resembled that of old Gaul. This 
man, like another of his class who had fallen 
in a previous sortie, had led many such attacks, 
and always with a courage worthy of his race. 
He was the first man to mount the para- 
pet of the English mortar battery; the first 
to resist him was the Hon. Captain Brown, 
of the 7th Eusileers, who, breaking his 
guard, wounded him. The Albanian drew a 
pistol, and shot Captain Brown dead; but he 
fell immediately from the wound inflicted by 
the captain's sword — when, turning to the 
magazine of the trench, the locality of which 
he knew, he fired another pistol into it; the 
ball did not penetrate the planking. The 
fallen chief then struck wildly about him with 
a large curved dagger, until the bayonets of the 
English pierced his heart, and extinguished 
his courage, energy, and fanaticism for ever. 

Mr. EusseU represents Mr. Brown as having 
been wounded in the trench, and afterwards 
found dead in advance of it, whither, although 
wounded, he had pursued the foe. Mr. Woods 
and Colonel Hamley declare that he was killed 
upon the spot by the pistol of the Albanian 
chief. It was at this moment that the Eussian 
column, of not less than 8000 men, rushed 
upon the Erqnch parallel opposed to the 
Mamelon, driving out the Zouaves, after tlie 
bloody resistance already described. Having 
driven the French back, the attacking column 
divided; one division, turning to the right, 
took the English parallel that joined the Erenoh 
in the rear. D'Autemarre and Bazancourt 
represent the Erench as embarrassed by the 
weakness of the English defence, but this is 
disingenuous and untrue ; it was because the 
Erench gave way (after a most desperate re- 



sistance) that the enemy was able to penetrate 
to the rear of the English parallel. Here the 
Eussians were received by the trench guard, 
consisting of small detachments of the 77th 
and 97th (or Earl of Ulster's own), who fought 
with inconceivable bravery and tenacity. The 
hero of the occasion was Captain Yiears, of the 
97th. This gentleman was one of the noblest 
oiRoers in the English army — 

" Palman qui meruit ferat." 

He kept his men in hand with admirable 
skill and self-possession, although it was his 
first feat of arms. Seldom has any British 
ofScer, with so few followers, accomplished so 
much. Leading his men precisely at the 
opportune moment along the parallel, he 
charged the Eussians in flank, exclaiming, 
"On 97th!" "EoUow me 97th!" They did 
follow, with the characteristic courage of Ulster 
men, and drove ten times their number of the 
enemy out. Yiears was first and bravest where 
all were forward and brave. Three Eussians 
resisted his course — he was at the moment too 
far in advance of his men — two of them fell 
by his sword almost instantly ; he fought like 
one inspired ; the third fired into his side, and 
he fell wounded; he rose again — advanced 
upon the enemy — cleared the parapet — pursued 
them, and at last fell dead, pierced with three 
bayonet wounds in the breast. Never died a 
nobler soldier. He was a man of the most 
consistent and exemplary piety, and had 
spent the evening before the action in reading 
the Holy Bible and praying with his men. 
They were worthy of him ; like him, most of 
them died to save their country in a desperate 
emergency. Never did men love an officer 
more dearly, or foUow an oflBcer more heroic- 
ally. While this was going on Captain (Major) 
Gordon, of the Engineers, with a slight 
switch in his hand, stood upon the parapet 
encouraging the men, and hurling stones down 
upon the assailants. How this officer escaped 
with life is truly marvellous ; he was wounded. 
Colonel Hamley says in the head and in the 
arm ; Mr. Woods says he was wounded in two 
places ; Mr. EusseU says he received two balls, 
one in the arm and one in the shoulder; Lord 
Eaglan represented him as severely wounded : 
his life was, one might say, miraculously pre- 
served. After the death of the intrepid Yiears, 
the Eussians rallied, and swarmed into the 
battery in overwhelming numbers. They were 
probably in possession of it for a quarter of an 
hour, when the 90th, 34th, and 7th regiments, 
who had been in advance of the battery to sup- 
port the Erench, hearing the firing behind 
them, fell back. In the confusi-on and darkness 
no one knew what was best to be. done, but 
Captain Yaughan, at the head of a pai-ty of 
the 90th light infantry, led his men stealthily 
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along the covered way, and surprised the Rus- 
sian flank. His men opened a galling fire of 
musketry, and then charged the enemy with a 
valour which rivalled that of the 97th, Here, 
from some cause, probably from the Russians 
not answering their fire (not having recovered 
from their surprise), a cry arose, " We are 
firing into the Erenoh ! " The result was that 
confusion ensued, and the little band was 
thrown into complete disorder by the Russians 
opening upon them a powerful fusilade. The 
moment was critical ; Vaughan, like his prede- 
cessor, Yicars, resolved to sacrifice himself, and 
rushing forward sword in hand, exclaimed, 
"Men of the 90th, follow me!" Sergeant 
Henry Clarke, Sergeant Bittle, Sergeant Essex, 
Corporal Caruthers, and fourteen men of the 
90 th, and a few of the 7th EusileerSj charged the 
Russians with the bayonet. This little band 
fought like giants ; they were giants in deter- 
mination and strength. Most of them escaped 
with life, but covered with wounds. The 
parties of the 7th and S'ith now arrived, and, 
most opportunely, a detachment of the Con- 
naught Rangers, who seem to have gone astray 
from another part of the trenches ; these parties 
dashed against the enemy, and within the 
narrow space of the traverse and the battery 
a hand to hand struggle took place of the most 
determined and murderous character. The 
Russians far outnumbered the scattered parties 
which here united against them. Colonel 
Kelly of the 34th commanded; he was 
wounded and carried oiT by the enemy. Lieu- 
tenant M'Henry, of the 77th, had been dis- 
abled early in the action, when Captain Vicai's 
distinguished himself so much. Colonel Tyl- 
den, of the Engineers, arrived and took the 
command, and skilfully organised the dis- 
jointed fragments of the victorious parties. 
The victory on the British right was complete. 
The conquerors were few, and never were 
conquerors covered with 'more glory — the 
living and the dead. 

On the British left the struggle was less 
sanguinary. The detachments on duty were 
of the 20th, 21st, and 57th regiments; they 
were not deceived like their comrades on the 
light by "Bono Eranciz," to which reply they 
answered again by their musketry, and the 
enemy, daunted, fell back. Major Montagu, 
of the Engineers, was of too forward a courage, 
and fell into the hands of the enemy. Later 
in the night the assailants returned to the 
British left, the guards of which were this 
time not so much on the alert, supposing that 
the danger had .passed ; the Russians, without 
firing a shot, dashed into the advanced bat- 
teries. Captain Chapman, R.E., rallied the 
trench guard, charged the enemy with the 
bayonet, and in a short, clever, and decisive 
contest, cleared the works of them, except 



their dead and woundea, who remained with 
the victors. Long after the English front was 
clear of the foe, their allies were plying the 
musket and the bayonet, and the whole of the 
British divisions were under arms and ad- 
vanced to their support; the French, however, 
completed their own work, the enemy was 
beaten on all the line — beaten signally, and 
with terrible loss. 

The loss of the British in this fierce night 
battle is stated in the despatch of Lord Raglan ; 
that of the French will be found in the de- 
spatch of General Canrobert, who estimates the 
Russian loss much below what was afterwards , 
discovered to be the fact: — 2000 men of the 
Russian army were put hors de combat. 

The following is the despatch of the French 
general, which contained, as enclosures, two 
orders of the day in reference to the preli- 
minary combats for the ambuscades, which are 
appended : — 

March 23. 
MoNSiEun LE MautSchal, — "We had last night a very 
hard-contested, and, for our troops, Tery glorious combat, 
on our right works of attaclt, in front of the Malakoff 
Tower. At about eleven o'clock at night the enemy at- 
tempted a general sortie on that side, in which it appears 
that not less than fifteen battalions took part, which, ac- 
cording to Eussian prisoners, were 1000 strong. These 
troops, divided in two columns, attacked en masse, and 
with savage yells, the head of the sap (cheminement) 
which we had undertaken in advance of our parallel to 
reach the ambuscades previously occupied by the enemj' — 
ambuscades which it is our intention to join solidly toge- 
ther, to make a jilace d'armss of them. Thrice repulsed, 
and tlirice brought up again to the attack by the exhorta- 
tions of their oflBeers, the Eussians were compelled to 
abandon the occupation of this point, which was defended 
by companies of the 3rd Zouaves, commanded by Chef de 
Bataillon Banon. An obstinate struggle took place 
there, which has cost us dear, but with far greater loss to 
the enemy, in proportion to the masses brought against 
us. Colonel Janin, of the 1st Zouaves, commanded on 
this point, and fought personally with admirable energy. 
He was covered with blood from two wounds in the he.ad, 
but which, happily, are not dangerous. The enemy, 
finding that their efforts, which only succeeded in over- 
throwing our gabion defences, which had not yet been 
filled up, were in vain, bore against the left of our paral- 
lel towards the Karabelnaia ravine, where a warm fusi- 
lade welcomed them, and prevented them from entering. 
They then suddenly threw themselves upon the right of 
tlie JEnglish parallel, succeeded in crossing the works, and 
took up a position in the rear of our left, which for a mo- 
ment was exposed to a murderous cross fire. General 
D' Autemarre, on duty in the trenches, made the necessary 
dispositions with his usual energy and coolness. The 
fourth battalion of Chasseurs, coming up to the support, 
were ordered to charge in the ravine, and threw them- 
selves valiantly upon the enemy, who, in an exposed 
position, and having sutfered considerable loss, was driven 
baclt, to return no more. More to the left, the English, 
who had as yet been able only to assemble forces far 
inferior in number to their assailants, attacked the enemy 
with their habitual valour, and, after an obstinate 
struggle, drove him back. Still more to the left the 
English had been attacked by a sortie, which seemed to 
be a diversion, and which they soon mastered. Bn 
■remm^, this operation of the besieged differed completely 
from all those hitherto attempted against our works. To 
effect it, and notwithstanding the strong force of the gar- 
rison, they had sent for two regiments (eight battalions) 
of fresh troops (regiments Dnieper and Ouglitsch) from 
outside the walls. It was a sort of general attack upon 
our advances, and appears to have been well combined 
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for obtaining an important result. The Importance of 
this failure of the besieged must be estimated, therefore, 
by the greatness of the o"bject they had in view. The 
prisoners we have taken declare that their losses "wei-e 
enormous, and we think, in- fact, that this disorderly 
combat, as all night combats are, and where the firing 
lasted for many hours, must have cost the Russians, con- 
sidering the masses they brought forward, 1000 to 1200 
men at least hors de combat. The ground in front of our 
parallels is strewn with the slain, and General Osten- 
Sacken has just sent to demand a suspension of hostilities, 
■which has been granted, and is fixed for to-morrow, to 
pay the last duties to the dead. Our own loss, of which 
iieneral Bosquet has only been able to send me as yet an 
approximate estimate, is considerable, and cannot be 
nnder 300 to 320 killed and wounded. We have espe- 
cially to regret the death of Chef de Bataillon of Engi- 
neers Dumas, a superior and meritorious officer, who had 
■ a bright future before him, and who found a glorious 
death. He was killed by bayonet thrusts, after having 
already been wounded at the head of the works of attack. 
You knew him and esteemed him, Monsieur le Mareehal; 
your regret will be equal to our own. The same may be 
said of Chef de Bataillon Banon, of the 3rd Zouaves, who 
is missing and supposed to be killed. I will send you a 
detailed account of our losses. I have nothing to add to 
what I said in my last despatches respecting the health of 
the troops. It is satisfactory. I am informed that many 
families, under the pressure of other doubtless legitimate 
occupations, are astonished that no exchange of prisoners 
has as }'et taken place in the Crimea, and address com- 
plaints and petitions to you on the subject. On this 
Head I can only reply that, in concert with Lord Eaglan, 
I wrote on the subject to the commander-in-chief of the 
Eussian army, as far back as January last. Prince 
Mensohikoff shortly afterv/ards sent a reply to the effect 
that he would refer the matter to his government, and 
that he would inform us of its ultimate decision. Thus 
inatters rest, and I do not think it is for us to break a 
silence which they seem disposed to keep. 

Accept, M. le Mareehal, the homage of my respectful 
devotion. 

CA^^lOBEnT, Commander-in-chief. 

P. 8. — Tou will find annexed two orders of the day re- 
lative to previous combats. 



GENEE.4,t OilBEE. 
The troops of the second corps and Brunot's division, 
intrusted, under the direction of General Division Bosquet, 
■with the new works of attack on the right, have vigor- 
ously opened the trenches in front of the Malakoff Tower. 
In the night between the lith and 1.0th of March the 
troops under the orders of General Bisson, on duty in the 
trenches, did good service. Two companies d' elite of the 
100th regiment of the line carried with much resolution 
the ambuscades of the enemy. Captain Champanhet's 
company of grenadiers especially displayed great energy 
in defending the post it occupied against very numerous 
assailants. Menaced, at daybreak, in its position by a 
strong force of infantry, it was supported by three com- 
panies of the Algerian Rifles, who, cheered on by the 
voice of Chef de Bataillon Gibou, threw themselves upon 
the enemy with the most daring courage, routed him. 
ejected him, and drove him back within the town. The 
commander of the Eussian troops was seriously wounded ; 
the second in command was killed. From tho 15th to 
the 16th of March the troops under the orders of the 
general of the trenches, De Failly, acted with no less 
vigour in advance of the parallel in the attack and de- 
struction of the Eussian posts. The second battalion of 
the 3rd Zouaves, under the immediate orders of Colonel 
de Brancion, of the 50th of the line, threw itself upon the 
enemy with its usual impetuosity ; and in this very inte- 
resting military episode, acts of courage most honourable 
to the performers took place. This ensemble of works, 
executed under the enemy's fire, and intermixed with 
combats in which, according to the enemy's own reports, 
the besieged always suffered considerable losses, does the 
greatest honour to the energy of the troops -who have 
made their cMbut in the difficult and laborious practice of 
siege operations. The engineer corps directed on the right 



by Colonel Frossard has distinguished itself by its accus- 
tomed solidity and incessant activity, in which the Chef 
d'Escadron of the Staff Besson constantly took part, he 
being charged with the laborious post of major of the 
trenches. On the extreme left of our works of attack in 
the night, between the 15th and 16th of March, the be- 
sieged made a considerable sortie on the point defended 
by the company of the Voltigeurs of the 2nd regiment of 
the Foreign Legion, Captain Bertrand, and by the 7th 
company of the 10th battalion of Cbasseurs, commanded 
by Second-lieutenant Bedes. Warned by their videttes, 
these two companies calmly awaited the advance of the 
enemy till they were within a few metres of the parapet 
of the trench, when they poured in a volley almost point- 
blank, then attacked them at the point of the bayonet, 
without committing the fault of pursuing them too far. 
Notwithstanding the promptitude and care they evinced 
in cari'ying off their killed and wounded, the enemy left 
twenty-nine in our hands, and as many in front of the 
parapet on the ground traversed in their precipitate re- 
treat. They lost in this affair at least one-third of the 
force engaged. This short and brilliant action does 
honour to the troops that fought it. They displayed a 
coolness worthy of veterans, and with them I congratu- 
late the Chef de Bataillo'n L'Heriller, of the 2nd regiment 
of the Foreign Legion, whose skilful and decided disposi- 
tions were crowned with complete success. 

The above general order is foUo-n^ed by a 
niimber of protnotions in the order of the 
Legion of Honoui. 

GENEEAL OKBEE, HO. 2. 
The works executed by the first corps to complete the 
advanced parallel of our works of attack on the left, 
under difficult and dangerous circumstances, brought into 
relief the self-possession and solidity of the troops em- 
ployed at them. The engineer corps has given here ad- 
ditional proofs of the vigorous tenacity which has earned 
it, since the commencement of the siege, the praises and 
the esteem of the whole army. Captain Mouhaut, of the 
Engineers, acting under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Jourjon, has particularly distin- 
guished himself, and I reward his ancient services by 
conferring upon him in the emperor's name the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Canuobert. 

On the 27th of March Lord Eaglan -wrote a 
supplemental despatch, an armistice for the 
burial of the dead (to be noticed in another 
page) ha-ving in the meantime occurred; and 
on the 31st he concluded his despatches for the 
month, giving the latest oiSoial information sent 
home for that month : — 

Before Sehastopol, March 27. 

My Loud,— Adverting to my despatch of the 24th 
instant, I do myself the honour to state that the following 
officers have been brought to my notice as havin" dis- 
tinguished themselves on the night of the 22nd and 
morning of the 23rd, in addition to whose names I have 
already submitted to your lordship :— Major the Hon. 
James Lyon Browne, of the 21st regiment, brother of the 
Hon. Captain Browne, of the Eoyal Fusileers, who, it has 
already been my painful duty to report, fell upon this oc- 
casion ; Captain Butler, of the 20th, and Captain Eick- 
man, of the 77th. I am happy to say that Captain Mon- 
tagu, of the Eoyal Engineers, who was taken prisoner, 
was not wounded, and that Lieutenant-colonel Keny, of 
the 34th regiment, who also fell into the enemy's hands, 
is not severely wounded, though he received some injury 
both in his head and hand. Major-general Eyre, the 
general officer of the trenches, highlv eulogises the dispo- 
sitions of Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, 'and laments the loss 
of his services. The major-general also speaks in the 
warmest terms of the conduct of Lieutenant-colonel 
Tylden, Eoyal Engineers, who received 'a contusion, 
which, however, I am glad to be able to assure your lord- 
ship, does not incapacitate him from continuing those 
exertions and displaying those qualities which render him 
60 valuable an officer. There was a suspension of hostili- 
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ties for about three hours on Saturday for the purpose of 
bm-j'ing those who had fallen in. the late encounters, and 
it was evident, from the numbers of bodies of the enemy 
and of the French, to whom the last sad offices had to 
be paid, that the loss sustained both by the French and 
the Eussians had been very severe, particularly that of the 
latter. Some French, too, were found lying close to the 
Mamelon — a proof that their gallant spirit had carried 
them up to the enemy's intrenchments. Nothing of im- 
portance has since occurred. The siege operations con- 
tinue to progress, and during the last two nights the 
interruption from the fire of the enemy has been incon- 
siderable. The enemy are very assiduous in the improve- 
ment of their defences, and in the establishment of a 
trench in the front of the Mamelon, towards which our 
ally is advancing by serpentine sap. The weather 
continues very fine, and the appearance and health of the 
troops are manifestly improving. Dr. Gavin, of the 
Sanitary Commission, and Mr. Eawlinson, civil engineer, 
have arrived, and are earnestly applying themselves to 
the discharge of the duties they have undertaken to 
perform ; and I will take care that they receive every 
assistance it may be in my power to afford them. I 
enclose the return of casualties to the 25th instant. The 
Himalaya has arrived, and has been disembarking her 
horses yesterday and this day in Kasatch Bay. Since 
■writing the above, I have received the oflicial report that 
Captain A. E. Hill, of the 89th regiment, was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner last night while posting his 
sentries in front of the advanced trench on our extreme 
left. I have, &c., 

The Lord JPanmure, SjC. Kaglan. 

Before Seliasiopol, March 31. 

My Lord, — Since I wrote to your lordship, on the 
27th instant, the operations of the siege have been con- 
tinued, without any material interruption from the 
enemy, beyond occasional shots from guns and mortars, 
and the more constant firing of musketry from rifle-pits, 
which have occasioned, I regret to saj', the casualties 
Avhich your lordship will see in the returns I enclose. 
Captain A. E. Hill, of the 89th regiment, whom I 
mentioned in my despatch as having been severely 
wounded and taken prisoner, died, I regret to say, of his 
wounds, before he reached the Russian ambulance, as I 
learned last night from General Osten-Saeken, to whom I 
had written for information on the subject. He had gone 
forward with a view to place the sentries in front of our 
advanced works, as I stated to your lordship on Tuesday, 
and he unfortunately mistook a Eussian for a French 
picket, and, having challenged it in French, he was im- 
mediately fired upon, and brought to the ground. Early 
Yesterday morning a fire was observed in the town of 
Sebastopol, which raged with violence for a considerable 
time, but how it originated I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. The enemy has made no movement on the side of 
the Tchernaya. The railway continues to progress in the 
most satisfactory manner, and last night had nearly 
reached the top of the hill usually called the Col de Balak- 
lava, and advantage has been taken of it to bring up large 
quantities of ammunition and stores. 

I have, &c., 

The Lord Fanmure, Sjc. . Eaglan. 

The following letters from the camp give a 
brief but eifeotive picture of the feelings of 
tliose engaged, and present in their just light 
the heroic actions of Captain Yiears, one of 
the most gallant soldiers and excellent men 
Avho fell victims to the vrar. The description 
given by the national poet in his Senry FT., 
Tvould well apply to this good and brave 
soldier: — 
"Whilst any trump- did sound or drum struck up. 
His sword did ne'er leave striking in the field." 

Camp before Sebastopol, March 23. 
" The action of last night — I might almost 
dignify it by the name of ' battle ' — has been 



a glorious and decisive victory. It was Inker- 
man on a small scale — an attack in very great 
force, and on all points; and everywhere they 
were beaten back with vigour and heavy loss. 
I saw at least 300 Eussian bodies lying on the 
field. "W^e calculated that their loss must have 
exceeded 1200 men. The French lost 500, 
and the English four officers and about 50 
men. Captain Vicars, of the 97th, was in the 
advanced parallel of our right attack, with a 
picket of his regiment. The enemy attacked 
the Erenoh lines close alongside where he lay ; 
a ravine only separated them. They at first 
drove back the French ; and part of them then 
turned to their right, crossed the ravine, and 
took our trench in fl.ank. "We were unprepared, 
and at first thought the advancing body was- 
one of the French. But Vicars found out they 
were the Eussians, and ordered his men to lie 
down, and wait till they came within twenty 
paces ; and they did so. When the enemy was 
close enough. Vicars shouted, 'Wow, 97th, on 
your pins and charge ! ' They poured in a 
volley, charged, and drove the Eussians quite 
out of the trench. Vicars himself struck down 
two Eussians, and was in the act of cutting 
down a third with his sword, when another 
man, who was quite close (for the coat was 
singed), fired, and the ball entered his uplifted 
right arm close to where it joins the shoulder, 
and he fell. The arteries wer6 divided, and he 
must have bled to death in a few minutes. 
Thus his end was as peaceful and painless as a 
soldier's death could be, and nothing could 
have been more noble, devoted, and glorious 
than his conduct in this, his first and last en- 
gagement. He was universally beloved, and 
none can doubt who knew him that he is now 
in the presence of that great and holy God 
whom on earth he deeply loved, and earnestly 
and successfully sought to serve. Poor fellow 1 
he chose the Psalms and lessons for the pre- 
ceding day (the Day of Humiliation), and 
read the service, when several of us met 
together to worship God; all present must 
have noticed the fervour of his manner ; little 
did we think that he was so soon to be num- 
bered with the dead." 

A letter dated off Sebastopol, March 24, 
says : — " On the 22nd the Eussians made a 
heavy sortie in the night on both ours and the 
French trenches; they were repulsed with 
great loss, but we also suffered — nine officers 
and 100 men killed and missing, among whom 
is the colonel of the 29th — whether killed or 
missing is uncertain. On the same evening 
the town was set on fire by some of our 
mortars, which are doing great execution, and 
kept burning all night. The deserters still 
confirm the report of Menschikoff's death, say- 
ing he died five days after receiving the wound 
in his knee. Admiral Istomine was also killed 
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by a shell in the Malakoif Battery — the same 
person who was well-known to Sir Edmund 
Lyons, and who exchanged presents — ' a 
cheese for a deer,' — some time back. Summer 
is fast making its appearance. Thermometer 
often at 60 degrees, and the weather exceed- 
ingly mild. The Russian Captain Kowseloff, 
who was on board the Agamemnon some time, 
and was ultimately exchanged for Lord Dun- 
kcllin, was shot 48 hours after he had landed 
for having been captured drunk." 

One of the most painful episodes of this 
action was the wounding and capturing by the 
Russians of a Captain Letors de Crec}^, of the 
Freneh service : — " I was present," writes, an 
offloer, "at the suspension of hostilities; and 
that is what I learned, from a Russian officer, 
who had been Creoy's adversary. ' The officer 
of whom you speak,' said he, ' has been weU 
cared for by some of the Russian religious 
sisterhood. He has been able to write to his 
mother and wife. He was obliged to suffer 
amputation. He is a brave man. For a long 
time we fought against him hand-to-hand, and 
we were not able to take him prisoner, until, 
wounded several times, he fell exhausted ; his 
strength failing to support his courage. He 
has, in me, a friend ; and I make it a duty to 
watch over' all that concerns him.' " 

The following letter was directed to the 
Empress of Russia by the superior of the 
Greek Sisters of Charity concerning the fate of 
this officer: — "He had received several bayonet 
thrusts in the chest, and the head laid open by 
a sword-cut. He lived six days, and that 
struggle with death was really astonishing. 
He was ver)' strong, and of a very robust con- 
stitution. He was placed in a separate room, 
and confided to the care of the mother Sera- 
phine. The orders of the doctors were punc- 
tually followed, and we were much grieved 
when the latter declared to us that our patient 
had not much longer to live. On the last day, 
an hour before his death, I went to see him. 
He gave me his hand, asked after my health, 
and remarked that I was very pale. I could 
scarcely answer him; I immediately quitted 
the room. Mother Seraphine did not quit him, 
and was present at his last moments. To-day 
his interment took place. Our Russian priest 
said the prayers. A black coffin was made for 
him, and I with the mother Seraphine and 
two of our sisters accompanied him to the 
cemetery. The soul was saddened at the sight 
of this tomb, at which no relative was present. 
There, I thought of the letters he dictated to 
a French officer for his wife, his mother, and 
his sister. Involuntarily tears flowed from my 
eyes. I remained near the tomb until it had 
been filled. The cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and a few ireloques which he had upon his 
person, were sent to the French camp." 



Bazancourt adds, "Directly after the death 
of the captain, a flag of truce brought a 
little packet, upon which was written, ' Cross 
of Honour of Captain Letors de Crecy, and 
different objects which had belonged to him ; 
this little packet was given to Colonel Raoult, 
major of the trenches of the left attack, where 
the interviews of the flags of truce took 
place; and was immediately sent to head- 
quarters." 

On the 24 th a truce was agreed Tipon for 
burial. Mr. Russell states that the allied 
commanders requested the armistice : all the 
other authorities represent Prince Gortschakoff 
as having sought it. Mr. Russell describes it 
as a two hours' truce : all the other narrators 
of the event state it as having been for three 
hours. The truce, however, took place at a 
given signal, and the scene was one of con- 
siderable interest. The number of Russian 
dead found in and about the allied lines was 
very great, and the time was actively employed 
in removing them. Mr. Russell describes the 
appearance of the Russian slain as coarse and 
soldierly-looking ; their shirts and feet (which 
were stripped by their conquerors for the sake 
of the boots) he declares to have been singu- 
larly clean. Mr. "Woods says that many of 
these soldiers were soft and ruddy-looking, not 
unlike English recruits, and that they were 
extremely dirty. Colonel Hamley agrees with 
Mr. "Woods. All these gentlemen stood upon 
the ground during the truce, and conversed 
with vanquished and victors. The French be- 
lieved that the Russians sought the truce as a 
ruse de guerre, and therefore had the trenches 
weU guarded, and the guards well supported. 

It had been a matter of surprise the previous 
night that the mortars in the British mortar- 
battery had not been spiked, as the Russians , 
were so numerous, and so long in possession 
of that battery after their first successful attack. 
The mystery was cleared by the discovery 
having been made that the party who seized 
the battery had no spikes; for at some distance 
in front of it an Albanian was found dead, 
holding the hammer and spikes which had 
been intended for this purpose. Near him 
were several Greek civilians lying among the 
slain— volunteers for their faith, which they 
believed to be concerned in the war. The 
allied officers had a good opportunity of seeing 
Sebastopol during this truce ; and the Russian 
officers slyly informed them they would never 
have a nearer view of it, except as prisoners. 
During the truce the opposing troops mingled 
as on neutral ground. The Russian officers 
made some attempts to draw the French and 
English common soldiers into conversation, in 
the hope of thereby gaining some knowledge 
of the state of things in the camps. A French 
soldier was asked if the allies were not suffering 



